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REPRINTED BY VRB GRONINGEN (HOLLAND) 


The Conversion of the Indirect Personal Object 
into the Subject of a Passive Construction. 


1. In late Old English the inflectional system began to show many signs 
of wear and tear. Some endings began to disappear, and there was a 
considerable amount of levelling and dislocation. 

In the earliest pieces of original Middle English that have come down to 
us, namely the interpolations in the Laud MS. of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
(the Peterborough Chronicle), the confusion had reached a truly hopeless 
stage. The following quotations show what had become of the dative by 


about 1120. 

656. Ic Wulfere gife to dei Sancte Petre and Pone abbode Saxulf 
and Pa munecas of Pe mynstre Pas landes and Pas wateres ..... he ne 
hersumie nan man buton fone papa...... and se ercebiscop. 

675. Ealle Pa Ping Pe min broPer Peada and min broder Wulfere .... 
geafon and getton Sancte Peter and Pone abbot Pa wile ic Pat stande. 

777. seo Cudbriht geaf Done abbote L. punda Perfore .... he hit 
wolde giuen .... Done abbote. 

963. se bisceop .... geaf hit Pa his an munuc. 

1114. se kyng bebead Done ercebiscop Pet .... 


In the first continuation of the Peterborough Chronicle, 1123—36, there 
are still attempts at dative inflections, as, 
1123, he sede Done kyng Pat... 


1126, his dohter Pat he ezror hafde giuen Done kasere Heanri of 
Loherenge to wife. 


We also find, however, 


1127. he qef Pone abbotrice of Burch an abbot Heanri was gehaten. 
1132, iaf Sat abbotrice an prior (cf. the quotation from 963 given above). 


The last continuator of the Peterborough Chronicle. who wrote the entries 
from 1137 to 1154, did not even attempt to imitate the Old English dative 
inflections, as his predecessors had evidently done; he employed the common 
case after verbs governing the dative: 

1137, I ne can ne I ne mai tellen alle Pe wunder, ne alle Pe pines dat 


hi diden wrecce men on Pis land.... Martin abbot.... fand Pe munekes 
and te gestes al Pat heom behoued. 


2. The loss of inflections did not, generally speaking, interfere with the 
relation between a verb and its indirect object, although the need was some- 
times felt to have a form of expression distinctly indicative of this relation. 
Hence the dative substitute came into use. The earliest instances are found 
in the later portions of the Peterborough Chronicle. 

656, Da cwed (sic!) se kyning to Pan abbode. 

1123, se biscop.... seide to Pam kyng; cf. he sade Pone kyng...-. 
in the same entry. 

1132, he uuolde underPeden Pat mynstre to Clunie. 

1135, durste nan man sei to him naht bute god. 

Similar examples might be quoted from the Lambeth Homilies, the Trinity 
Homilies, the Ancren Riwle, and other early texts. 
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3. In Old English, as in the other Germanic languages, there are intransitive 
verbs that are regularly accompanied by an object in the genitive or the 
dative. A discussion of those which have a genitive complement is not within 
the scope of the present paper. Of the verbs that have a dative only four 
claim our attention, namely cweman, helpan, pancian, and beodan. 

4. Cweman, Middle English cweme(n), more frequently spelt queime(n), 
was in use in Standard English till the beginning of the sixteenth century ; 
there are many instances of it in Matzner’s Wéorterbuch and in the O.E.D. 
When owing to the loss and levelling of inflections the dative complement 
of quemen had become a common case form, if a noun, or a form that 
might be either a dative or an accusative, if a personal pronoun, the verb 
might soon have become transitive. Sometimes, indeed, quemen makes the 
impression of being a transitive verb, as in 


Orm 1217 and 1242, Hu Pu mihht cwemenn Godd; Ibid. 1448, Pu 
cwemesst tin Drihhtin. Ibid. 3554, alle Pa Patt cwemmdenn himm o life. 


Still, examples of this type, which are fairly numerous in Orm and else- 
where, do not justify the conclusion that quemen had given up its original 
character. This is proved by the fact that until the end of the fourteenth 
century it was sometimes followed by the dative substitute : 


Ayenb., p. 26, hy.... makeP ofte.... do Pet kuead uor to kueme 
kueadliche to Pe worlde. 

Wycl., Sel. Wks., Ill, p. 37, Pese Cristis enemyes quemen not to God 
in her lyvynge. 

Gower, Conf. Am., II, 273, Every newe love quemeth To him which 
newefongel is. 


In Lazamon’s dialect, on the other hand, quemen seems to have been 
transitive, for in the Brut it is found in the passive voice: 


A 938, of his corne he us zeue swo muchel Pat we beon iquemed; the 
reading in B is different; 
A 3062, he nes Peo noht iquemed; not in B; 


A 16581 f., Pa wes Aurilian Pe king iquemed wel Purh alle Ping; B 
has the same reading. 


There is also an instance of a passive construction in Orm, namely 
Crist wass cwemedd Purrh Nathanaeless trowwPe, 13804 f. 
The only instances of a later date that have been found so far are 


Fragm. Alisaunder, 788, Dus quaintely Dis queene was quemed with gyle. 
Lydgate, Bochas, I, XXIIJ, 125, All the worlde outcrieth of vs tweyn 
Whos hatful ire by vs may nat be quemyd. (O.E.D. queme, v. 3) 


The conversion of quemen into a transitive verb may have been hindered 
by the adjective queme, which was always accompanied by a dative or a 
dative equivalent ; compare Horn L 489 = C 485, Horn me wel [i]quemep, 
and Horn O 505, Horn me wole ben queme. There are many such parallels 
in the Ormulum. 

5. In the above discussion of quemen the psychological side of the question 
has not been touched upon, because a complete conversion was not really 
carried through in the case of this verb. Helpen, on the other hand, may 
be considered to have definitely left the ranks of the intransitives, as far as 
the Midland and the Northern dialect are concerned. In the South, where 
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the personal pronoun of the third person, the definite article, and several 
nouns preserved dative and accusative forms, helpen lingered on for some 
time as an intransitive verb accompanied by a dative. The following examples, 
taken from the Owl and Nightingale, illustrate the use of helpen with a 
dative in Southern English : 


464, ich hom (heom) helpe: 

887, ich helpe monne ; 

1601, ich hire helpe; 

1719, Pe wranne.... Par com.... to helpe Pare niztegale. 


In line 891, “pan sunfulle ich helpe’’, ban may be either a dative or an 
accusative. 


Helpen with a dative substitute also occurs in the Owl and Nightingale: 


606, ich helpe fo manne (gen. pl.) uode ; 
664, Pat mizte helpe to i binge. 


In the Midlands and the North where, apart from a few solitary survivals, 
the difference between the dative and the accusative of nouns and pronouns 
disappeared at an early date, the dative accompanying helpen came to be 
regarded as a direct object. The consequence was that helpen, like any other 
transitive verb, began to be used in the passive voice. 

The question whether the cause of the change was of a grammatical or 
of a psychological nature, might afford matter for interesting speculations. 
If it is assumed that syntactical changes of this class are due to psychological 
factors, the question arises why these factors made their influence felt con- 
siderably earlier in the Midlands and the North than in the South. The 
admission that the psychological factors did not begin to assert themselves 
until certain grammatical conditions were in their favour, is to all intents 
and purposes tantamount to a recognition of these grammatical conditions as 
the primary cause of the change. All that can be said for certain is that 
helpen did not become transitive until the grammatical form of the object 
accompanying it, made this possible. 

6. In all probability helpen had become transitive in the Midlands and 
the North by the beginning of the thirteenth century. The earliest instance 
of a passive construction occurs in 


Orm 6201, EzzPerr birrP Purrh oPerr beon Hollpenn. 


Ezz perr is really a dative, governed by the impersonal birrp, ‘it behoves’, but 
the original relation between the pronoun and the verb may have become 
obscured, so that ezzperr birrh may have meant ‘either should’. 

The following examples tell their own tale. 


a. 1300 North Eng. Leg., 12.133, De eldist first was helpid: 
Ibid. 12.147 £., mony men.... war helpid thurgh his prayere. 
Surtees Ps. XXVII. 9, In him hoped mi herte, and helped am I; MSS. 
E and H read hulpen. The Compl. Engl. Prose Ps. has ich am hulpen 
(D helpyd); Hampole, Psalter, has i am helpid; Hereford-Purvey have Y 
am helpid. 
¢.:1330 Poem Times Edw. II (in Wright, Pol. Songs), 224, He shal ben holpen 
wel i-nouh to lede e shrewede lyf. 
c. 1340 Hampole, Prose Treatises, p. 28, Nede for fo be lukede to and holpyne by Pe. 
¢ 1350 | Pr. of Consc., 3567, Pe saules.... may be helped thurgh help of frendes; 
cf. similar examples in 3612 and 3622. 
Ibid. 3626, Thurgh Pas frendes may Pai helped be. 
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1377 Piers Pl., B VII, 72, if he wist he were nowzt nedy, he wolde ziue Pat 
an other Dat were more nedy Pan he. so the nediest shuld be hulpe. 
Ibid., B XV, 130, harlots and hores ar hulpen; cf. C XIl, 28, harlotis 
.. aren holpen. 
. 1385 Chaucer, Leg. Good W., 1984, He shall ben holpen. 
ca 387 Id., Cant. T., F 666, Ne hadde he ben holpen by the stede of bras. 
Id., Ibid., F, 1044, Now voucheth sauf that I may you devyse How 
that I may been holpe. 
1389 Ord. Shipmannes Gild, Lynn (in English Gilds), p. 56, yan xal he ben 
holpen wit ye comoun catel of.... 
c. 1410  Lant. of Lizt, 30.28, De vngilti man schulde be holpen out of prisoun. 
c. 1450 Rewle Sustcis Men., 99.6, Sche in here necessitees be holpen & releuyd. 


ce) 


7. Middle English pank(iJen is frequently accompanied by an indirect 
object; for examples see O. FE. D. thank v., 1 and 2. 

There is no evidence that in Middle English a passive like Modern English 
we were thanked (for something) developed from they thanked us (dative!). 
The only Middle English passive construction in which thank figures, namely 
panked be God, panked be he, is not the direct passive descendant of man 
panke God, (dat. > acc.), man panke him (dat. > acc.). 

8. The following quotations illustrate a peculiar construction of which the 
O.E. D. only gives four instances (thank v., 4) 


Lamb. Hom., p. 5, we ahte to .... Ponkien hit ure drihten. 

God Ureisun of ure Lefdi, 12, Ich hit Ponkie de mi leoue lefdi. 

Orm, 2808, Min child.... Bigann itt te to Pannkenn. 

Ibid., 3900, uss birrP .... Pannkenn himm Patt miccle god Datt he 
doP uss onn eorPe. 

Ibid., 4755, Dannke itt Godd wiPP herrte. 

Ibid., 11829, uss birrP sone Pannkenn himm Hiss wissinng & hiss lare. 

Ibid., 13977, uss bicrP .... Hiss gode dede himm Pannkenn. See further 
Ibid. 3409, 4835. 

Laz., A, 4931, Ich hit Pankie Pe & alle Pine Peode (B cnihtes). 

Ibid., B, 8095, [Pe king] Ponkede his god Appolin Pe muchele worsipe 
Pat he gaf him; A has a different reading. 

Mach. 11, Pe ich hit Poncki Polemode, lauerd. 

Ibid., 20, Pi milde milce ich Poncki hit. 

Juliana A, 60.3; B 61.3, Pe ich Poncki to dei alle Pine deden. 

Kath. 2382, R, al Pe ich Ponki, lauerd. 

Gen. and Exod., 1320, danc it him dat he it wulde hauen. 

Ibid., 3405, Ietro .... dahankede (sic!) it almigten wel. 

Cursor Mundi, C, 16219, herod thankes Pe Pi sand; the other MSS. 
have the same reading. 

Robert of Br., Chron., 1403, [He] Panked Diana hire gode wille. 

Piers Pl., A, VII, 117, We haue no lymes to labore with; vr lord we 
hit Ponken. 

Chaucer, Fortune, 51, That I thy frendes knowe, I thanke hit thee. 

Id. Cant. T., E 1088, ‘Grauntmercy, lord, that thanke I you’, quod she. 

Stanzaic Life of Christ, 5526, thai shuld haue thonkid hym his gode dede. 


This construction is interesting, because it does not occur in Old English, 
which in sentences of the above type employed a dative and a genitive. It 
cannot be the descendant of this Old English construction, which is still 
occasionally found in early Middle English (Lamb. Hom., p. 121, we sculan 
ponkian him pere muchele mildheortnesse pe he dede). Such late instances 
may be due to the fact that the texts in which they occur, are copies of 
Old English originals, because the genitive in thank + dative and genitive 
was soon replaced by the genitive substitute, the result being I pank pe of 
(h)it; for instances see the O. E. D., thank, v., 3 b. This of in its turn was 


ousted by for. The earliest example of to thank some one for something in 
the O.E. D. is dated 1591; the following quotations show, however, that 
this construction made its appearance in English much earlier: 


Laz., A, 8043, Ah wel ich Ponkie mine gode for wurdscipe ich 
habbe ibiden. 

Robert of Br., Handl. S. 5859 f., he Panked Pe lorde myldely For 
hys grete curteysy. 


It is worth noting that the same construction is found in Scandinavian: 
Grettis Saga, XLIV, 5, Atli reid heim af pinginn ok pakkadi Porvaldi vel fyrir 
lidveizlu sina. Whether the English idiom is a borrowing from Scandinavian 
is a question that cannot be gone into here. 

9. It is difficult to account for the appearance of the construction fo thank 
some one something in early Middle English without assuming some external 
influence. Now Scandinavian happens to have exactly the same construction. 
Here are a few instances: 


Gunnlaugs Saga, Ch. 6, and again Ch. 7, Konungr (Konungrinn) 
Dbakka pi honum kve Pit. 

Ibid. Ch. 6, Konungr Pakka Pi honum verkit. 

Ibid. Ch. 7, Gunnlaugr PakkaPi jarli gjofina ok boPit. 

Finnboga Saga VIII, 250, vér viljum bakka’ hingat-kvamu ollum enskum 
monnum. 
Atla Mal, 53.5, godom Pat Pakkak (R. ek bat Pakka) er Per gengsk illa. 


The perfect identity of the Middle English construction with the Scandinavian 
one is probably not merely accidental; it seems obvious that the English 
idiom is of Scandinavian origin. 

In Old Norse there seems to have been no medio-passive construction 
corresponding to pakka einum eitt. In Middle English attempts were made 
at .creating a passive form of the idiom, although it does not appear ever 
to have obtained a firm footing in the language. The only instances that 
have turned up so far are: 


Anglo-Sax. Chron., 656, Interpolation made c. 1122, Dancod wurd hit 
Pon hege zlmihti God Pis wurdscipe Pat her is gedon. 

Orm., 4824 £. Pannkedd wurrPe min Drihhtin all Patt he me sendePP. 

Ibid., 11286 f., & tatt he wollde uss don Patt god Datt wurre himm 
Pannkedd efre. 5 

Juliana A, 62.5, iPoncket beo hit Pe; B 63.5, iPonket hit beo Pe. 


As we see, the indirect object has been retained in this passive construction. 
10. In a slightly different form one special type of this passive construction 
became very usual. The practically meaningless hit — see the examples from 
the Chronicle and from Juliana — was generally omitted, as in: 
Lamb. Hom., p. 153, IPonked wurde him. 
Trin. Hom., p. 35, p. 53, p. 59, etc. (at least twelve times), Panked 
wurde h 


im. 
Laz., A, 20827, }Ponked wurde drihtene. 

In the example from Lazamon, drihtene, the retained indirect object, has 
preserved the dative ending -e; generally, however, the retained object, if 
a noun, has no such ending, as in: 

. Trin. Hom., p. 3 and p. 21, Panked (Ponked) be ure louerd ihesu crist. 


Vic. and Virt., 23.6, Allmihti godd bie ze-Panked. 
Ibid. 73.33, iPanked bie godd. 
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Ancr. R., p. 8, vre Louerd beo idoncked. 
Tristrem, 2780, God be Ponked. 

Chaucer, Cant. T., A 925, Thanked be Fortune. 
Id., Ibid., B 686, thanked be Cristes grace. 

Id., Ibid., E 718, god be thanked. 


The indirect object in such sentences, which at one time were real 
injunctions, but gradually degenerated into mere ejaculations, soon came to 
be regarded as the subject. There is a passage in the Lay Folks Mass Book 
that admits of no other interpretation: 


God be Ponked of alle his werkes, 
god be Ponked of prestes and clerkes, 
god be Ponked of ilk a man. 
Text B, 610 ff.; the other three texts have the same reading. 


When the indirect object in this construction had come to be regarded as 
the subject of the passive verb, the dative of the pronoun in banked be him 
must have been felt to be anomalous, and it was, accordingly, replacec by 
the nominative : 


Vices and Virt., 97.5, IPanked hie be (hie = God). 

Lay Folks Mass B., B, 431 and E, 428, Panked be Pou, kyng. 

Robert of Br., Handl. S. 11655, Lorde, Panked mote Pou be. 

Alexius, Version I, ed. Schipper, 157, Louerd, iPanked be Pou ay 
(Quoted by Kellner, Syntax, p. 226). 


The author of Vices and Virtues treats pankien as a transitive verb; he 
connects it by means of and with synonymous, undoubtedly transitive, verbs : 


Hvte we nu Ponkien and herien ure hlauerde (151.15); Hit is riht dat 
we herizen and Pankin and bledscin fader and sune and hali gast (151.19) 
Cf. Chaucer, Cant. T., E 616, god they thanke and herie. 


A similar combination in the passive is found in the Ayenbite, p. 196, 
God be yhered and yPonked. 


11. Owing to the circumstance that it has only recently drawn my attention 
that in other cases the passive of to thank only began to be used in Modern 
English, lack of materials renders it impossible for me to complete the dis- 
cussion of this verb. I can only add that according to Schmidt's Lexicon 
Shakespeare has, besides a number of examples of God be thanked, only 
two instances of thank in the passive, both being infinitives, namely All's Well, 
V, I, 36, you shall find yourself to be well thanked, and Twelfth N, Ill, IV, 92, 
he (Jove) is to be thanked. 

12. In tracing the origin of the passive voice in the case of befojden a 
special factor has to be reckoned with. This verb was, as regards its meaning, 
influenced by bidden. This began in Old English. Beodan not only had the 
meaning of Dutch /aan]bieden, ‘to offer’ but also that of ontbieden ‘to 
summon’, and of gebieden, ‘to order’, ‘to command’. The sense of biddan 
‘to pray’, ‘to ask’, might be greatly intensified by specific circumstances, and 
it also largely depended upon the relation between the person who used the 
verb and the one to whom it was addressed. When a person in authority 
said ‘ic bidde’, it practically meant ‘I command’. 

In Middle English the meanings of befoJden, ‘offer’, ‘command’, ‘summon’, 
‘invite’, were gradually taken over by bidden, while from the thirteenth century 
onward the original signification of bidden came to be increasingly frequently 
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expressed by ‘pray’. The consequence was that be/o/den became a super- 
fluous word, and ultimately disappeared. 

Orm uses biddenn ir the sense of ‘pray’, and of ‘offer’, command’ ; beodepp, 
‘commands’ occurs in line 4917, and bed, ‘offered’, in line 11799. 

For several centuries the following state of affairs obtained: the act of 
praying was expressed by bidden, and later on also by prayen, while the 
act of commanding, inviting might be expressed by bidden or by befojden. 
The indiscriminate use of these two verbs naturally led to bidden, being the 
more usual one, syntactically influencing be/o/den. 

13. Old English biddan is frequently accompanied by an object indicating 
the person to whom the request is addressed; occasionally it is a dative, 
but generally it is an accusative. When construed with an accusative, it could, 
of course, be used in the passive voice, although only one instance of a 
passive construction seems to occur, namely 


Bede (Schipper), 206,385, cwedon.... Pet hi wilnaden, Pet hi Pere 
Peode helo beon mihte, Pe hi bedene weron. 


Old English beodan has an object in the dative. As in Middle English, 
however, befoJden and bidden were frequently interchangeable, it is only 
natural that a passive he is boden should have been formed by the side of 
he is beden. As a matter of fact, instances of he is boden are found from 
the end of the twelfth century onward. 


a. 1200 Trin. Hom., p. 159, we ben alle boden Pider. 
c. 1300 Amis and Amil., 3007f., Per was boden to his gestening Mani prince 
& many king. 
c. 1400 Apol. Lollards, p. 31, Till Pu lefe Pis Pat Pu art bodun (= forbidden) 
bi Po bidding of Christ, what Ping Pat Pu werkyst, is unPankful to Pe 
Holi Goost. 
c. 1450 St. Cuthbert, 7593, Pai were bodyn be vysioun Northe be zond humbyr 
Paim to boun. 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton), Dictes, 57, He that wil holde his peas till he be 
boden speke is to be preysed (O. E. D., i. v. bid, 10, b, «.) 
1483 Caxton, Golden Leg., 209.2, Gladder therof than he were boden to a feste. 


The following quotations illustrate the promiscuous use of to ben beden 
and to ben boden: 
Piers Pl., A, Il, 36, Alle Pis Riche [Retenaunce].... weoren bede to Pe 
Bruyt-ale; Ibid., B, II, 54, alle Pe riche retenaunce.... were boden (var. r. 
bede) to Pe bridale; Ibid., C, Ill, 56, al Pe riche retynaunce... were bede 
(var. r. i-bede, beden, boden) to Pat brudale. 
Wycl., Luke XIV, 8, Whanne thou shalt be beden to weddingis; Purvey 
has here: Whanne thou art bodun to bridales, but in Luke XIV, 10 Purvey 


has, But whanne thou art bedun to a feste. 
Wycl. Luke XIV. 17, men bedun to feeste; Purvey has: men that weren 


bodun to the feeste. 


It should be noted that the passive construction him is boden existed by 
the side of he is boden. Chaucer employs it in Leg. Good W. A 346, 
B 366, him was boden make thilke tweye. — This raises the question whether 
‘this knyght’ is the subject or the indirect object in ‘This knyght was bode 
appere’, Cant. T., D, 1030. Pecock construes been beden with an indirect 
object in Repr., p. 23, ‘who euer so dooth presupposeth the same deedis to 
be bifore knowen of hem to whom the deedis been so beden’. 

The modern past participle bidden, a new formation, first ousted beden, and 
then also boden, the only form used by Caxton (Price, Hist. Ablaut, p. 112.) 
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14. There are also a few verbs of French origin that were at one time 
accompanied by a personal indirect object. Such verbs are command, obey, 
pray, serve. Although all of them occur more or less frequently in Middle 
English with a personal object preceded by fo (for instances see Os bees 
it seems that at an early date the personal object, if not preceded by fo, as 
was mostly the case, was taken for a direct object. Owing to the circumstance 
that these verbs were of foreign origin, they were probably, when they 
were introduced into English, only vaguely felt to be intransitive. This 
may account for their being used in the passive voice almost as soon 
as they came into use. Obey seems to be an exception; I can only give 
one comparatively early instance of the passive voice of it. 


aalsia Lyff of Adam and Eve, in Horstm., A. E. Leg., p. 223, Po was I 
comaundet of- god Pat I schulde honoure Pe. 
c. 1387 Chaucer, Cant. T., E 533, This child I am comanded for to take. 
1389 Eng. Gilds, Bishop's Lynn, p. 93, And if ye deen be comaunded for to 
be entendaunt for to helpen, and he make defaute.... he shal paye Id 
.... Al-so ordeynd is, yat no brothere ne sistere of yis gild shal make 
hym-self seruaunt.... but if he be comaunded bi ye Aldermen. 
c. 1390 Gower, Conf. Am., III, 2064, So mot J for my fader sake Vengance 
upon thi bodi do, As I comanded am therto. 
ce 1420 St. Editha, 4394, In depe preson he was commaundyde to ly. 
c. 1450? Ludus Cov., 87.163, We be commandyd be the beschoppys sond That... . 
1460—70 Malory, Morte D. 24.21, How dame Elayn was commaunded by quene 
Gueneuer to voyde the courte. 
Id., Ibid., 26.23, How Galahad departed / & how he was commaunded 
to goo to the castel. 
1480—90 Digby Myst., 38.277, | was commaundyd by hys gracys sentens. 
beg. 15 c. Secr. Secret., 12.14, so shalle he be euyr obeyd and dred in loue-drede 
of alle his lieges. 
c. 1350 Ipom. A, 957, Reson wolde, Pat Pou were prayde. 
1387 Trevisa, Higden (Rolls), V, 73, Affricanus, Pe writer of stories, was 
i-prayed and wente to Alexandria (O. E. D., i.v. pray, v., I, 1). 
c. 1387 Chaucer, Cant. T. E 773, As this erl was preyed, sa dide he. 
a. 1450 Towneley Pl., 239.361, Com, sir, and syt downe / must ye be prayde. 
Prose Leg, Anglia VIII, 127.38, Pen cristyn was preyed. 
c. 1250 es Serm., O. E. Misc., 29, Architriclin, Pat was he Pet ferst was 
i-serued. 

1297. Rob. of Glouc. Chron (Rolls), 624, zif alle luPer holers were iserued 
so Me ssolde vinde Pe les such spousbruche so. Hearne’s edition has the 
same reading. 

1300 Kyng Alis., 539, No myghte men beo served bet. 

1380 Stanzaic Life of Chr., 3075, Pai wer seruet by & by. 

1387 Chaucer, Cant. T., B 4033, Hir bord was served most with whyt and blak. 

1390 Gower, Conf. Am., III, 23, For bot his host be fully served, Ther hath 
no wiht his thonk deserved. 

1400—50 Wars Alex., 1685, all Pis I graunt, And els any othire thing aske & 
be serued. 

MS. c. 1450. Northern Passion, Add. 2046, zife he were servyde aryghte we will 

saye als we hafe sene. 


15. Probably several other verbs of French origin ought to be classed 
with those instanced in the preceding section, although there is no conclusive 
evidence that the personal object accompanying them was ever regarded as 
a dative. Such verbs are advertise ‘to inform’, advise ‘to give advice’ and 
‘to inform’, assure, counsel, denay, deny ‘to say no’, inform, ordain ‘to 
command’, remember ‘to remind’. With all these verbs the personal object 
can become the subject of a passive construction; some of them frequently 
occur in the passive, others only occasionally. No examples have so far been 
found in texts anterior to the latter part of the fourteenth century, _ 
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1452-—3 Paston L. XXXII, yf myn Lord of Norffolk.... hadde be a vertysyd, 
he wold a do hese trew parte. 
1454 Ellis, Orig. Letters, II, 1, XXXIX, please youre gracious Hynes tobe 
advertised that.... ‘ 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton), Dictes, 78, Wherof aristotill was aduertised, and 
hastily departed. 
c. 1489 Plumpton Corr., p. 60, he will not be advertysed by you therin. 
(Very frequent, especially in sixteenth century texts; I have noted 
about 90 examples). 
c. 1400 Floure and Leaf, 568, For now | am ascertained throughly Of every thing. 
1465 Paston L., No. 531, as I was credebly ascertaynyed by a yeman of 
the chambyr of My Lordys. 
1481 Eng. Misc. (Surtees), p. 44, I am veralie ascertayned that the said 
Andrew is the kyng our soverain lordes true ligeman. 
1490 Caxton, Eneydos, XV, 61, Whan he was adcerteyned of the dooynge 
of dydo and of Eneas.... 
c. 1390 Gower, Conf. Am., Prol., 65, The wyse man mai ben avised. 
1450 Paston L., No. 117, thei were avysed that my Maister F. shall write to 
my Lord of Norfolk. 
1454 Ibid., XXXV, y am avysed to by it (scil. lond). 
MS. c. 1480 Northern Passion, A, 944, Off hym he was avysed longe gone. 
1467 Paston L., LXXII, I pray you to .... be lyke as I am asured that ye 
can and wyll. 
. 1390 Gower. Conf. Am., II, 2708, This Bacheler was tho consailed And wedded. 
. 1450 Towneley Pl., 241.398, thus was I conseld. 
1450 Leg. Virgin, Anglia WI, 320.10, he went fo be consaylid of hyme. 
1350 Gaw. and Gr. Kn., 1493, Pat durst I not do, lest I denayed were. 
1450 Towneley Pl., 44.149, Sir, ye ow not to be denyed: we er redy youre 
bydyng to fulfill. 
c. 1418 Ellis, Orig. Letters, 1, I, I, 1 am secrely enfourmed.... that.... 
1419 Id., Ibid., Il, I, XXII, I am enfourmet that.... 
1431 Id., Ibid., Il, I, XXXIV, the said suppliaunt be his frendes was enformed 
how that.... 
1450 Paston L., No. 75, as I am enformed. 
c. 1460 Ibid., No. 372, thei were fo be enfourmed. 
(Frequent; I have collected about 60 examples from fifteenth and 
sixteenth century texts). 
c. 1400 Sowd. of Bab., 2396, Duke Neymes and Oger Were ordeynede to 
kepe the place. 
1431 Ellis, Orig. Letters, Il, 1, XXXIV, hit like yor Lordshippes fo be 
remembred of.... 


poopo 


16. A few remarks must be made about the verb pay. Kellner, Syntax, 
~  § 363, mentions among the examples of “the passive of intransitive verbs” 
ye schall be payd, Chaucer, Frankeleynes Tale, 495. Einenkel, Streifziige, 
p. 111, gives the same instance, but remarks, “payen kommt jedoch meist 

mit Accusativ vor’. 

Middle English (a)payen, like Old French (a)payer is a transitive verb, 
which generally means ‘to satisfy’, ‘to content’, and less frequently ‘to pay’ 
in the modern sense. When accompanied by a personal object, it may 
mean either ‘to satisfv’, ‘to please’, or ‘to meet a claim’, ‘to reward’, as in 

~ Modern English ‘I have paid the butcher’. Further the object may be a 
thing (a debt, a sum of money, etc.). The following examples illustrate the 


three meanings. 

a. Ancr. R., p. 6, sum.... mei ful wel beo cwite, & paie god mid lesse. 
Ibid., p. 216, Pe lechur.... paied wel his louerd. 
Robert of Br. Handl. S., 1056, God zyue us grace Pe halyday To 

kepe, Ihesu cryst to pay. 

St. Paula, in Horstm., A. E. Leg., 41, Pen lutel mete wolde hire pay. 

b.. O. Kent. Sermon, in O. E. Misc., 33, se sergant .... so paide Po werkmen. 
N. E. Leg., 15.316, I haue Pe payd, Pou gettis namore. 
Tristrem, 802, His maister he gan pay (= reward). 
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Cc Ancr. R., p. 124, A mon.... leie in prisune.... & o none wise ne 
schulde, ne ne mihte ut.... or he hefde al his ransum fulliche ipaied. 
Ibid., p. 290, Euer behold hire wurd Pet he paide uor hire. 
Piers Pl., B, XIII, 381, He profred to paye A peny or tweyne More 
Pan it was worth. 
Chaucer, Cant. T., A 539, Hise tithes payde he ful faire and wel. 


17. In all three cases the passive is found too. ‘To be paid’, ‘to be satisfied, 
pleased’, occurs very frequently; I might quote about forty examples dating 
from about 1200 till the end of the fourteenth century, and another forty 
from a few texts dating from the first half of the fifteenth century. It should 
be noted, however, that in many cases the past participle paid seems to have 
lost its verbal character altogether, and to have become an adjective, descriptive 
of a specific frame of mind; compare Modern English J am pleased, I am 
afraid, etc. 

A few examples will suffice. 


Trin. Hom., p. 179, And ziet ne wile Pe louerd ben paid mid his 
rihcte mol. 

Ancr. R., p. 186, Pet child is wel ipaied, & forzited (sic) al his hurt. 

N. E. Leg., 16.400, Saynt Nicholas was of him payd. 

Robert of Br., Handl. S., 2292, he was payd of none of Pe. 


Of the passive construction corresponding to fo pay some one ‘to make a 
payment to’, I have found a solitary early instance in the N. E. Leg., 14.282, 


of Pi gold Pou sall be payd. (Of = ‘in respect of’, ‘with regard to’.) 


In texts from the end of the fourteenth century onward instances are 
met with fairly frequently : 


Chaucer, Cant. T., F 1231, fy on a thousand pound!.... This bargayn 
is ful drive, for we ben knit. Ye shal be payed trewely, by my trouthe. 

Lanterne of Lizt, 86.25, pilgrimes Pat prechen Pe gospel, & ben apaied 
where Pei cum. 

Gesta Rom, 88, Pen Pou shalt be wele ypaied (= rewarded). 

Paston L., No. 395, ze xall be payyd uzen of the obligacyon that my 
moder hathe. 

Ibid,, No. 407, And if it fortune that the same John and Thomas be 


unpayd by the seid assignement of the said paymentis.... thanne we.... 
Ibid. No. LIX, It liketh me evill to here that my prestis and pore men 
be onpaiid. 


Ibid., No. 693, As for John Maryot, he is payid of his anuyte. 
Ibid., No. 841, lete hym wete that.... he shall be payed or the nexte 
terme be at an end. 


Plumpton Corc., p. 104, I hartely pray you to be his good master.... 
that he myght be payd for his best (= beast) that he lacks. 


The passive construction corresponding to to pay something (money, a debt) 
began to be used in the thirteenth century, but as, strictly speaking, it has 
nothing to do with the subject dealt with in this article, only a few instances 
will be given. 

Gen. and Exod., 2215, de siluer.... Oat dor was paid for de corn. 


N. Eng. Leg., 14,288, when Pe gold suld be paid ogayne, De cristen 
man controued a wyle. 


Tbid., 14,310, it was fully payd right Pare. 
Scotch Leg., (Horstmann), 240.805, De Jew askit.... Pe gud agane 
to payt be. 


18. Until the latter part of the thirteenth century pay does not appear 
to have been accompanied by two objects, an indirect, personal object, and 
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a direct object of the thing. The earliest examples of this construction | 
can give, are: 


North Eng. Leg., 15.305, Pay me my gold! 

Ibid., 15.307, all thi gold I haue Pe paide. 

Tbid., 15.313, Pi borgh ne Pou or nowther trew, But if Pou pay me 
my mone. 


Robert of Glouc., Chron., 10244. Sixe & sixti Pousend marc hii paiden 
him atten ende. 


South Eng. Leg., 250.331, he swor, at one certain daye.... his gold 
him for-to paye. 

Amis and Amil., 7800, Pai.... paid paiens deP rentes. 

Scotch Leg. (Horstmann), 240,792 ff., a gret sowme Pe cristine lent, One 
certane cunnand hym to pay His a-gane at certane day. 


These quotations lead up to the subject that has to be dealt with next: 
the passive of verbs with two objects. 


(To be concluded.) 
Amsterdam. W. VAN DER GAAF. 


A Guide to English Studies. 


The Study of the Medieval Drama. 


Whoever takes up the study of the Medieval Drama in the hope of 
discovering products of literary beauty will probably find himself disappointed. 
Comparatively little of all that has come down to us counts as literature. 
The study of the medieval drama belongs to the study of origins, interesting 
only to those who, not content to know how things are or were, are curious 
to know from where they came and how they grew. The student of literature 
will therefore enter upon his study of the older drama mainly as an introduction 
to that of the later literary drama. In what follows he will, it is hoped, find 
some suggestions which may be of use to him in this preparatory work. 

There are, however, other reasons why the student of the history of 
English literature cannot neglect the older drama. To trace the development 
of the popular religious drama, which occupied such an important place in 
the social life of medieval towns, directly from the liturgy of the church, 
is to realize how closely medieval life was bound up with the church. The 
study of this early drama will consequently help us to get acquainted with 
the background of life, which all literature postulates. In the study of the 
literature of more recent times some knowledge of the conditions under 
which it arose may often be assumed, the older stages of literature call for 
some preparatory study. Indeed the chief cause why this older literature 
often seems dull to beginners is their ignorance of medieval life generally. 
However, for the literary student mere knowledge of the facts of medieval 
social and political history is not enough. He must have learnt to a certain 
extent to see life through the eyes of the Middle Ages. If his literary studies 
have been restricted to Chaucer, his knowledge of Medieval England is 
hopelessly insufficient; on such a foundation no further study can be based. 
In the first of this series of articles, dealing with the study of Old and 
Middle-English Literature,1) some hints have been given as to the way in 
which the student can make himself better acquainted with medieval conditions 


1) Vol. XI, 1927, pp. 140—148. 
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of life. It may here be stated that among the most instructive documents 
for the student of literature must be counted the popular religious drama, 
which was meant to instruct, to edify and to amuse ordinary people; it makes 
us share the life of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; it shows us what 
to the people of these times were the essentials of life; what roused their 
pity and what their laughter. 

But, as has already been stated, our chief purpose is to study the older 
drama as a preparation for that of its successor. Such a preparation is indeed 
indispensable. He that would embark on the study of the Elizabethan drama 
without any knowledge of the older drama would soon discover that he 
had no answer to many questions of importance. Indeed, the apparently 
sudden outburst of dramatic activity in the second half of the sixteenth 
century would be perfectly unintelligible to him. Besides, the extreme simplicity 
of many of these early products of dramatic activity recommends them as 
suitable objects of study to the beginner, who as yet has had little training 
in the reading of drama. It follows that in studying these medieval plays 
the student should constantly remember that he is preparing the way for the 
study of the literary drama that was to begin with the Renaissance, that is 
to say: he should study these plays as plays; he should train himself to 
visualize these often crude productions; he should also try to imagine the 
unsophisticated audience to which these plays were addressed and to realize 
what impression they are likely to have made. To equip himself for this 
difficult task, some preliminary study as to the nature of drama is necessary. 
A repeated perusal of the chapter on the drama in Hudson’s Introduction 
to the Study of Literature may be strongly recommended. It is further taken 
for granted that the student has read at least one of Shakespeare's tragedies 
and comedies, for example Macbeth and The Merchant of Venice, and has 
some knowledge of classic tragedy and comedy. The following plays may 
be recommended: Aeschylus, Prometheus (translation in: The Tragedies of 
Aeschylus by Th. A. Buckley, Bell & Sons.); Sophocles, Oedipus, Aristophanes, 
The Frogs (both translated by Gilbert Murray, Allen and Unwin); Plautus, 
Menaechmi, Terence, The Brothers (both translated by H. T. Riley, Bell 
and Sons). The original texts with full translations are obtainable in the Loeb 
Classical Library (Heinemann). 

After this some survey of the whole subject to be discussed in this article 
is desirable. The student will consult the chapters on medieval drama in the 
ordinary text-books. A succinct account (33 pages in all) is to be found in 
Courthope’s History of English Poetry I Ch. X. For further reading the 
following books will be found useful: A. W. Pollard, English Miracle Plays, 
Moralities and Interludes (Introduction); Ch. M. Gayley, Representative 
English Comedies | (Introduction); A. W. Ward, English Dramatic Literature 
I Ch. 1 (157 pp.) This preparatory study, it is assumed, includes the reading of 
the most important plays referred to in the handbooks. For this purpose the 
best book at present available is Prof. Adams’s excellent collection (Chief 
Pre-Shakespearean Dramas, Harrap & Co.), with just the modicum of 
information that the beginner requires. A useful collection is also J. M. Manly, 
Specimens of the Pre-Shakesperean Drama, 2 vols., Ginn and Co. The 
notes are mainly textual, an additional volume containing a glossary and 
commentary has been promised but has not yet appeared. 

After this introductory work some more detailed study is desirable. Professor 
Adams's book, referred to above, will be found an admirable companion. 
Various questions have to be considered. 
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1. What became of the classic drama? Beginners need hardly 
go deeply into this subject. Perhaps it will be wise simply to accept as a 
fact that it died out altogether and left no traces of importance for the study 
of the religious drama of the Middle Ages. The curious will find enlightenment 
in Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage I (Clar. Press) or in W. Creizenach, 
Geschichte des Neueren Dramas, Band I (Niemeyer.). Some idea of the 
spirit in which Latin comedy was read before the Renaissance. may be 
obtained from the reading of Hroswitha’s plays (translated by H. J. W. 
Tillyard, for The Faith Press, 1923). 

2. Were the Middle Ages acquainted with any spectacular 
performance at all? The remarks made on the first question also obtain 
here; the same books can be consulted. 

3. What was the source of the popular religious drama of the 
Middle Ages? The student will already know from his textbook that the 
source is to be found in the liturgy of the church. His task will now be to 
trace somewhat carefully the development first of the liturgical drama and 
next of the popular religious drama. It will be necessary to study some of 
the texts carefully, always remembering that drama implies plot, action and 
dialogue. In the development of the liturgical plays these three points should 
be constantly considered. It will next be necessary to form some idea of the 
secularization of these church-plays. Adams’s book will enable the student 
to see how these plays grew in length, how the vernacular came to be 
introduced, and how the place of performance gradually changed. It may 
not be superfluous to point out the importance of the “stage-directions’, as, 
for instance, in the Sepulchrum and the Peregrini. An important document 
helping us to form an idea as to how these plays may gradually have come 
to be performed outside the church, is the Anglo-Norman Adam play of 
the 12th century. (The original text has been published by Paul Studer, 
M. U. P. 1918. A translation by Sarah F. Barrow and W. H. Hulme was 
published as a Western Reserve University Bulletin, Aug. 1925. Price 2/6. 
It also contains a translation of Antichrist.) The stage directions of the 
Adam are of the utmost importance, but the play itself is well worth reading, 
the characterization of the principal personages, Satan, Eve and Adam is 
quite exceptionally subtle. As to the “stage” on which these early dramas 
may have been performed, the books already mentioned give all the information 
required. The student will also find much to stimulate thought in Lanson’s 
Histoire Illustrée de la Littérature francaise, Vol. 1.Some of the pictures in 
this beautiful book deserve to be studied. 

4. What was the ultimate outcome of this dramatic activity 
in England? The student should try to obtain some idea as to the way 
in which the cycles of medieval religious drama may have grown up. A good 
idea of what such a cycle was, may be obtained from Prof. Adams’s book. 
Prof. Adams selects some of the best specimens from various sources and 
arranges them so as to suggest a complete cycle. The student should, however, 
not neglect to obtain a complete edition of one of the great cycles from 
the library. It would, indeed, serve no useful purpose to read all the plays 
of any one of these huge collections, but an accurate idea of what they were 
like can only be obtained from a complete edition. The Introduction to the 
York Plays by Miss Lucy Toulmin-Smith (Clar. Press 1885) or Pollard’s 
Introduction to the Towneley plays (E. E. T. S. 1891) will prove interesting 
reading. The other cycles as well as the non-cycle mystery plays are now 
all obtainable in the excellent editions of the Early English Text Society. 
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After having obtained some idea of the general character of the collections, 
the student will do well to study a few plays with greater accuracy. Here 
he will be mostly thrown on his own resources; in the usual text-books no 
room can be spared for detailed discussions, so eminently useful for the 
beginner. It may, therefore, not be out of place to suggest in some detail 
how these plays may be studied. A suitable play for our purpose is the 
well-known Secunda Pastorum of the Towneley plays. First it is worth 
noticing that there is a double “plot’’, the first farcical, the second serious. 
There is no connection between the plots except that in both the shepherds 
play an important part. This, however, does not imply that the opening 
scene serves no artistic purpose. Consciously or not, it does not matter 
much which, the author has provided a set-off for the story of radiant joy 
which forms the substance of the serious plot. In the opening scene we are 
given a picture of the hard lives of humble peasants, beset by masters who 
cut down their wages, by purveyors who rob them and by unlicenced thieves 
like Mak. The closing scene is concerned with the birth of the Saviour who 
came down to save rich and poor alike. It.may be observed here that 
without some knowledge of the evil of purveyancing the reader cannot fully 
enjoy and hence cannot do justice to the first part of the play. Jusserand’s 
Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages should be consulted on this subject. 

more general book on medieval country life is G. G. Coulton, The 
Medieval Village (C. U. P.). But, to return to the Secunda Pastorum, the 
exceptional merit of the play is in the characterization of Mak and his wife. 
They are not merely a thieving couple, they have both a strong sense of 
humour. Mak especially enjoys the fun of it all. When the shepherds are 
asleep, he pretends to keep them under a charm by drawing a circle round 
them; when, after stealing the sheep, he leaves them in the morning, he says: 


I pray you looke my slefe that I steyll noght, 
I am loth you to grefe or from you take oght. 


The student will discover that the author avails himself of the effect of 
dramatic irony. Mak’s wife is a worthy partner. When the shepherds are 
searching the house, she pretends to be in childbed and exclaims 


A, my medyll! 
I pray to God so mylde, 
If euer I you begyld, 
That I ete this chylde 
That lygys in this credyll 


We need not doubt if the humour of the passage was appreciated by the 
spectators. In some way or other the story lived on. It forms the “pointe” 
of the ballad of “Archie Armstrong’s Ajith” : 

If e’er I did sae fause a feat, 

As thin my neebor’s faulds, 

Mav I be doom'd the flesh to eat 

This vera cradle halds! 

Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, ed. by Henderson. Vol. IV. 


The simple honesty of the shepherds, though one of them seems to have 
a sense of humour too (cf. Il. 82-99), and their humble adoration of the infant 
Christ are admirably contrasted with Mak’s rascality. 

Although the prosodic form of these plays is seldom satisfactory, the 
student should not neglect to pay some attention to it. He will find that 
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our play is written in that curious medieval form known as bob and wheel. 
A few stanzas will be found to be quite effective, especially those which 
contain the author's protests against oppression. The lively talk between Mak 
and the Shepherds shows that the author was conscious of the importance 
of dialogue on the stage. 

Another play recommended for careful study is the Abraham and Isaac, 
which occurs in all the cycles. The best version is, however, the-so-called 
Brome Isaac, which is in Adams. A detailed comparison of this play with 
any of the other Isaac plays will be found instructive. 

The student who wants to have an idea of the length to which these 
plays might grow, should read the Mary Magdalene, of which the first and 
most interesting part is in Adams's Pre-Shakespearean Dramas. The complete 
play will be found in Furnivall’s edition of The Digby Mysteries (1882). 
The play also shows how by the introduction of non-biblical matter these 
plays might develop into saint-plays. 

5. Were there other forms of dramatic activity in England 
before the rise of the regular drama? It will now be necessary to 
study the morality more or less along the same lines as have been indicated 
for the mysteries. As to the origin of the morality the reader may be 
referred to the general handbooks already mentioned. Courthope’s chapter 
on allegory (Hist. of Engl. Poetry Vol. I, Ch. [X) should also be consulted. 
In the same sources a general outline of our knowledge of the morality will 
be found. Those interested in the two prominent characters of the Moralities, 
the Devil and the Vice, may be referred to Dr. C.J. Haslinghuis, De Duivel 
in het drama der Middeleeuwen, Leiden 1927 (with a full bibliography), to 
L. W. Cushman, The Devil and the Vice in the English Dramatic Literature 
before Shakespeare (Halle 1900), and to E. Eckhardt, Die Lustige Person 
im 4lteren englischen Drama (bis 1642), Berlin, 1902. (On the two last- 
named works see an article in the 1921 volume of English Studies, p. 100 ff.) 
A pretty full discussion is also to be found in Gayley’s selection, already 
mentioned. Beginners, however, will probably be wise if they restrict themselves 
to the careful study of a small number of these moralities; those included in 
Prof. Adams’s book are quite sufficient to form an idea as to the general 
qualities of these not seldom dreary productions. The student who would 
like to read a very early specimen of what is practically a morality may 
be referred to the 12th c. Latin Antichrist, mentioned before. After that he 
might choose for more careful study The Castle of Perseverance and Everyman. 
The first of these will be found to be more interesting if the reader seriously 
tries to find out what the play can have meant to a simple audience. He 
will then make the important discovery that the subject which this author 
tried to treat in dramatic form is no less than great: man’s perpetual and 
seemingly useless struggle against sin and temptation, and the hope held out 
to him by christianity. The inward struggle is clearly put in Il. 177/8: 


"I wolde be ryche in gret aray, 
And fayn I wolde my sowle saue! 


But the familiar voice of the Bad Angel whispers : 
Ya, on thi sowle thou shalt thynke al betyme. 


Next after a wordly life there follow repentance, promises of amendment 
and a second fall, until all ends in the pitifulness of the last moments, summed 
up in the graphic line: 
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I may not onys myn hod up schyfte. 


But the greatest ordeal comes after death, and the author of this play is at 
his best here. How awful must have seemed to the more thoughtful of the 
audience the words of Righteousness, when the soul of the sinner stands 


before God's throne : 
As he hath browyn, lete him drynke ! 


or those of Truth : 
Late hym his owyn dedes rewe! 


And what blissful hope is contained in the pleading of Mercy and her appeal 


to Christ’s blood : 
Lord, the lest drop of thi blod 
For his synne makyth satisfaccioun. 


With the sinner’s admission into the glories of paradise the play ends: 


Misericordia Domini plena est terra. Amen ! 


As in the later tragedy the spectators could go home in a chastened mood. 

A much greater artist is the authar of Everyman. This play deserves to 
be closely studied. The reader, who has never had the good fortune to see it 
performed, should do his best to visualize it. The effective opening scene, 
for instance, will not be lost upon him then. The author has taken his audience 
into his secret, but the principal personage, Everyman, is entirely unconscious 
of what is in store for him. We can understand with what breathless awe 
the spectators will see Death approaching him. I need hardly point out that 
Shakespeare’s method is often very similar. An attentive reading of any one 
of the great tragedies will suggest many parallels. Everyman is altogether 
superior to any other Middle-English drama: its construction is admirable, 
the way in which the author provides a climax and brings it all to an effective 
conclusion should be carefully considered. The student may also be strongly 
recommended to read the Dutch Elckerlijc (ed. by Dr. De Raaf, Wolters) 
and compare the two plays. Not improbably he will find it difficult to echo 
Dr. De Raaf’s statement that the language and verse of the English play 
is superior to that of its Dutch predecessor or successor. 

After having made himself thoroughly acquainted with the general aspects 
of these moralities, it will be interesting to pursue the curious blending of 
morality and chronicle play which we find in Bishop Bale’s King John (Manly, 
Specimens of the Pre-Shakesperean Drama I; a shorter fragment is to be 
found in Pollard’s collection). 

The study of the older drama would not be complete without that of the 
farce, which is especially important for the history of English comedy. The 
most recommendable book on the subject is Gayley’s Representative English 
Comedies I, which contains The Four P.P., and Johan Johan the Husbande, 
Tyb his Wyfe, and Syr John the Preest (with excellent introduction and 
notes.) Facsimiles of many of these early plays have been edited by J. S. 
Farmer for The Tudor Facsimile Texts (Jack), now out of print but to be 
consulted in most libraries. 

The student who has made some study of the subject on the lines indicated 
here, will be able to answer the last important question for himself. 

6. What are the most important characteristics of the pre- 
Renaissance drama? He should try to state as clearly as possible what 
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promises these old dramas contain, in how far the authors succeeded in 
drawing character, what was achieved in the art of plot-construction and 
dialogue, what degree of literary perfection was attained. One thing will 
have become quite clear to him: the medieval drama foreshadows the 
romantic drama. The student will now find himself in a position to account 
for some of the most important deviations from classic models which he will 
notice in the first Renaissance dramas. 


The Hague. J. H. SCHUTT. 


Contributions to English Syntax. 


XVIII. 
On Syntactic Groups with the Auxiliary fo have. 


Many students of English grammar will have met with theoretical 
observations on the harmful influence exercised by the traditional grammatical 
terminology. As a rule, such observations are of little use: to the scholar 
they tell nothing that he did not know before, and to less advanced readers 
they are apt to be unmeaning, unless pointed with concrete illustrations. In 
the following pages I intend to publish no discoveries; but I hope to show 
by a practical example that we can best acknowledge our indebtedness to 
our predecessors, to the Greek grammarians in the first place, by adopting 
their teaching critically, modifying it where it seems to require modification. 

There is no doubt that the example of classical Greek and Latin grammar 
has induced later grammarians, in dealing with more recent languages, to 
adopt the idea of ‘compound verbal forms.’ Thus we have come to speak 
of sentences such as J shall be late as containing a ‘future tense’, which 
really means that the same idea would be expressed in Greek by such a 
verbal form. Similarly we have ‘perfect tenses’ in the modern languages, i.e. 
wordgroups which could generally or frequently be rendered in Greek by a 
single verbal form carrying such a name. It is easy to understand that the 
parallelism is not perfect: it is only occasionally that two constructions in 
two languages, even if the languages are genealogically related and still 
closely resemble each other in their grammatical structure, express identical 
meanings down to every detail. And if the one language expresses the idea 
or ideas by a single form it is natural that this form should have connections 
with other verbal forms of the same general character; whereas the word- 
groups by which the other language expresses more or less identical ideas 
are naturally associated with other uses of the same elements of which the 
wordgroup consists; perhaps too, with similar wordgroups. Instead, however, 
of continuing these general considerations, I will immediately turn to a concrete 
case in point: the groups of to have with a participle in -ed forming what 
are traditionally called (and perhaps may continue to be called ')) perfect 


1) The reform of English syntax is not promoted by a wholesale destruction of traditional 
terms, but rather by their re-interpretation, and a new arrangement of the grammatical facts in 
accordance with this. Revolutionary methods in grammar, as elsewhere, are apt to have 
disappointing results, except, of course, to the revolutionary experimenter himself. He is 
generally too busy admiring his own ingenuity to have time to notice the ruin he creates. 
Besides, revolution invariably creates reaction, and the study of grammar is none too popular 
as it is. 


ES. XL 2 
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forms, perfect infinitive, perfect verbal -ing ’). 

In accordance with the principles just laid down we must state the uses 
of to have with a verbal form in -ed, whether expressing what is called a 
perfect tense, etc. or another meaning, and also groups of fo have with other 
verbal forms, for these are naturally more or less closely connected. All these 
syntactic word-groups, moreover, largely depend for their meaning, or 
function, on the meaning of to have independently of the group, so that 
it will be necessary first to consider the use of fo have as a verb of full 
meaning i.e. with nominal adjuncts. The most convenient plan seems to be 
to treat each meaning of the verb with nominal adjuncts and to add the 
constructions in mixed nominal and verbal groups, and lastly in purely verbal 
groups, that seem to be of the same origin. 

The original meaning of have is ‘to hold,’ which is still apparent in the 
compound to behave ‘to hold oneself.’ As the word is identical with Dutch 
hebben, we may also point to Dutch have ‘property’ and handhaven ‘maintain’. 
We also find it used in this meaning in such cases as the following: She 
had a book in her hand; I have no money with me. The meaning leads 
imperceptibly to ‘possess’, the most familiar meaning, perhaps, of to have as 
a verb of full meaning: How many shares have you in the company? He 
has a lot of money. The noun that serves as an object may be accompanied 
by an infinitive of purpose: If riches have wings to fly away from their 
owner, they have wings also to escape danger (New Engl. Dict. s. v. have 
no. 3), — They had him to dine with them at the inn. Thackeray, Esmond 
(ib. no. 2). 

The meaning of ‘possess’ often becomes so vague that the verb cannot 
said to have a meaning at all except in combination with the following 
noun; fo have in such a construction with a noun-object thus becomes simi- 
lar in function to the copula to be, which differs in that it takes an adjective : 
to have consumption, to be consumptive. When to have in this reduced 
meaning is construed with a noun accompanied by an infinitive-adjunct, the 
noun is frequently the object of the infinitive rather than of fo have. But a 
real analysis is impossible: Miss Monogue had things to tell him about the 
book. H. Walpole, Fortitude II ch. 4. There he resumed that struggle for 
life which is hell to the most of those who have it to fight. J. E. Patterson, 
Story of Steven Compton ch. 4. When, as in the last example, the infinitive 
expresses purpose, a shifting may take place, and we have the inseparable 
verbal group have to. This construction and the preceding one are sometimes 
contrasted: There are two kinds of speeches; there is the speech which a 
man makes when he has something to say, and the speech he endeavours 
to make when he has to say something. The cause of the difference is that 
in the first case (he has something to say) the infinitive does not express 
purpose. But there is no appreciable difference between: I have some letters 
to write, and I have to write some letters. When to have to was once 
established as a syntactic group it naturally came to be used with intransitive 
verbs as well: J had to go before he was back. When the word-order does 
not show the difference it is frequently impossible to decide which of the 
two constructions we have before us, or rather there is only one construction : 
I have finished the letters which I had to write. 


) Verbal -ing is probably familiar to most readers as a common name for what is more 
usually distinguished as gerund and present participle. The common term enables us to present 
some facts of the modern English verb in a simpler way. 
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The verb fo have may take an object denoting a state of mind: / have 
no doubt of its truth. In such a case the original meaning of ‘hold, possess’ 
is still clearly traceable. but the verb practically comes to mean ‘to feel or 
experience. We may add two short sentences: We had a pleasant walk ; 
On one trip we had a very stormy passage. This meaning is also found in 
a construction with a mixed (verbal-nominal) group, as illustrated in these 
sentences: But I am not sorry to have my place look its best (Allen, 
Kentucky Cardinal ch. 4.) And why not? I can’t have Rosey know I have 
another wife living. (de Morgan, Somehow Good ch. 36). The durative 
meaning naturally allows of a verbal -ing here as well: J will not have dirty 
old men like that coming into the house (Walpole, Fortitude III ch. 5 § 2). 
We also find the noun grouped with a participle: She had had a story 
taken by The Green Volume (Walpole, Fortitude II ch. 1 § 3). The meaning 
of to have as an independent verb is gone in the construction, for it is used 
where the subject cannot possibly ‘experience’ anything, whether because it 
is a thing or the name of a dead person: This again has been completely 
reformed in the present grammar, in which the spoken language has had its 
proper importance assigned fo it (Sweet, New English Grammar, Preface). 
Pope has three chapters devoted to his genius as exhibited in his character, 
his poetry, and his optimism (Athenaeum, 1/2, 13). 

The situation in the groups may cause the hearer to think of the action 
expressed by the plain infinitive or participle as due to the will of a person. 
Thus in the following sentence we find fo have in the sense of ‘to experience’, 
but at the same time we think of a personal will as the cause, so that the 
group (not necessarily to have itself 1)) expresses ‘to cause or to get’: 
He exposed ruthlessly the sort of peace these men would have us accept 
(Times Weekly Ed. 6/7, 17.) I haven't done anything to have yot. send 
money for (Mackenzie, Sinister Street p. 974). It is natural that the meaning 
‘to cause’ is most frequently found when fo have is accompanied by a verb 
expressing will. In the group with the participle, however, it is independent 
of such an accompanying verb; the construction is too familiar to need 
further illustration. It is also clear that the construction with the verbal -ing 
being essentially durative, is not used to express ‘to cause’, which is 
decidedly perfective. 

In dealing with fo have in groups with an infinitive with to we showed 
that the meaning of the verb has sometimes become so vague that it defies 
definition. The same has happened to the verb in the meaning ‘to experience’, 
both as a verb with a nominal adjunct and as part of a syntactic verbal group. 
No independent meaning can properly be attached to it in such combinations 
as fo have a smoke, a shave, etc. When fo have is construed in this meaning 
with a noun and participle, the noun may come to be looked upon as the 
object of the participle rather than of to have: The baby stirred and wailed 
dismally ; in a moment Carola had it caught up and pressed to her heart 
(Marjorie Bowen, The Quest of Glory I ch. 6 p. 45). I've heard most of 
our own great speakers and a good many of the Englishmen, but Samara 
has them beaten to a frazzle. Oppenheim, Gabriel Samara II ch. 1. p. 189). 
From cases such as these to those that are called the ‘perfect’ of a transitive 


1) It is true that the full verb to have may be perfective: James Forsyte said: “You ought to 
have another (viz. doctor's) opinion. Have Blank ; he’s the first man now.” (Galsworthy, Caravan 
p. 1.). She had the steps up into her bedroom. (Bennett, Old Wives, Tale I ch. 8 § 1,). But i 
do not think we must refer to this meaning for the auxiliary to have meaning ‘to cause. 
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verb is a very easy step: Mr. W.H. Davies has won his place; he is a 
writer who is read, a singer who never lacks listeners. Times Lit 23/9, 20 ’)). 
And from this to the perfect of intransitive verbs is again an almost im~- 
perceptible change: Staffordshire rivers have remained virgin of keels to 
this day (Bennett, Old Wives’ Tale I ch. 1 § 1). It is evident that the 
English perfect is still closely associated with the group from which it has 
risen, and cannot be treated as one of the tenses. 

In dealing with the ‘perfect infinitive’ it is sometimes observed that it 
expresses non-fulfilment, as in this sentence: But tell me; has he left this 
neighbourhood? I wanted to have seen him (Gaskell, Wives and Daughters 
II p. 233). It is certain that non-fulfilment is expressed, but is it expressed 
by the perfect infinitive? Not by this wordgroup in itself, but as a result of 
the whole situation. For the infinitive as an adjunct to want necessarily refers 
to the future, and the past tense of wanted causes this to be a future in the 
past. Now we cannot be sure of the future, but the past future may be as 
certain as the past, and this is the case before us: it expresses that 
something we had looked forward to in the past is still only a matter of 
wish, in other words did not ‘come off’. Similarly in this sentence: To have 
been killed in battle would have been a better fate for the brave young 
soldier than that which was reserved for him (Memoirs of the Verney 
Family {I p. 344). 

The modal had with a plain infinitive (J had rather not go there) seems 
to be quite isolated, and grammatically unintelligible from a modern point 
of view. It is really a remnant of earlier syntax, and can be explained only 
as such. In this article, however, I have undertaken to show what can be 
done to disentangle the manifold uses of to have such as they exist in the 
mind of modern English speakers, although it will be clear to the initiated 
that the lines along which a historical treatment can be attempted have been 
pretty plainly shown. I do not think it opportune, however, to add the 
historical material that I have collected, partly because it is more incomplete 
than I should wish, but chiefly because it would make the questions dealt 
with more complicated. I have an idea that they are quite complicated 
enough, and that a historical treatment can be useful only for those who 
are more or less familiar with the facts of living English. 


The Hague. . E. KRUISINGA. 


Notes and News. 


La Belle Dame sans Merci. In one of Chaucer's Minor Poems ~ 
A Compleint to his Lady is the title given to it by Skeat *) — a passage 
occurs in which the poet bestows various epitheta’ ornantia upon his beloved 
‘(Il. 27—33). In 1. 31 he says: “Hir surname eek is Faire Rewthelees”, on 
which Skeat has this note (Vol. I, p.527): “Fair Ruthless is a translation of 
the French phrase La Belle Dame sans Merci, which occurs as the title of 
a poem once attributed to Chaucer’. 

This note is not satisfactory. It seems to suggest a connection between 


ye Itis ‘Rot necessary to show that the two constructions may be indistinguishable; what 
has been said on p.18 about relative clauses with to have to applies here equally. But in the 
‘perfect’ the auxiliary may be more completely reduced phonetically (to v, z.) 


*) Skeat's ed. Vol. I, p. 526. Cf. Aage Brusendorff, The Chaucer Tradition, p. 273. 
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the two phrases, but affords no clue to the nature of this connection. Did 
Chaucer really translate the phrase from the French? 

At any rate so much is certain: he cannot have taken it from the poem 
mentioned by Skeat, because this work “once attributed to Chaucer” is really 
Sir Richard Ros’s translation!) of a French poem by Alain Chartier, and from 
the dates of Chartier’s life (1385—1430) it is evident that Chaucer cannot 
have known his work. 

The question naturally arises as to where Chaucer found this phrase, if it 
be not of his own composition. 

It has been shown that the figure of La Belle Dame sans Merci was 
traditional in French poetry of the 15'* century. In the works of the Trouvéres 
of the 14" century we also find that fair ladies were beautiful but merciless. 
Now it is a well-known fact *) that relations of some kind existed between 
Chaucer and three of the North-French Trouvéres, viz. Guillaume de Machault 
(1284 ?— + 1370), Eustache Deschamps (1346 ?—1406 ?) and Oton de Granson, 
who died in 1397. With a view to discovering the original of Chaucer's 
phrase Faire Rewthelees I have examined the works of these poets, but although 
the conception of merciless treatment at the hands of the beloved is a stock- 
idea, no such definite title as Belle Dame sans Merci can be found in them. 

The figure of La Belle Dame sans Merci came from Provence to the North 
of France and from there passed to Italy and England. Possibly Chaucer 
may have found the phrase in an Italian source, since Petrarca, Dante and 
Boccacio have exerted some influence on his work, although there is some 
divergence of opinion as regards its extent. Mario Praz *) considers Petrarca’s 
influence “practically, none whatever’. However this may be, an examination 
of the Rime has proved unsuccessful. Dante and Boccaccio I have not 
examined. The terza-rima passages (Il. 15—44) in the Compleint to his Lady 
point to Italian influence and Paget Toynbee *) thinks it “most probable” 
that Chaucer took this stanza-form from Dante. But tke Italian influence on 
Chaucer is quite different from the French; it is especially in the atmosphere 
and in the phrasing of the Minor Poems that the latter is evident. Taking 
into consideration the great vogue of La Belle Dame sans Merci in France 
it seems more probable that Chaucer borrowed any such phrase as La Belle 
Dame sans Merci — if he borrowed it at all — from France, which un- 
doubtedly had a greater influence on him than Italy. 

Having failed to find the original for Chaucer's phrase in French and 
Italian poetry, we may naturally ask if Alain Chartier did not translate the 
phrase La Belle Dame sans Merci from Chaucer's Faire Rewthelees. This 
is very unlikely. The figure of the ruthless Fair went from France to (Italy 
and) England. Thus, if we find her in England the influence of France (or 
Italy) on England is more probable than the other way about. Alain Chartier 
(1385-1430) directly continues the line of lyrical poets who complain about 
the cruelty of their mistresses: he need not have looked to England in order 
to find a title for his cruel lady; he was living in the midst of them and 
even had personal experience of their cruelty: “Chartier lui-méme eut une 
maitresse sans merci, et il explique dans le début du Livre des quatre dames 
1) Skeat’s ed. Vol. VII, p. 299. 

2) Chaucer ~ A Bibliographical Manual, by E. P. Hammond, pp. 77 ff. 
3) Monthly Criterion, Vol. VI, no. 2, August 1927, p. 152. 
4) Dante in English Literature from Chaucer to Cary, Vol. I, p. XV. 
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comment depuis son enfance il n’eut en amour que ‘courte joie et longue 
douleur’’’. 2) 

The unsuccessful search leads to another hypothesis which is perhaps the 
most tenable: the two phrases may have been formed by the two poets 
independently of each other. Chaucer's Minor Poems abound in features 
peculiar to troubadour-poetry: many a time he complains of the cruelty of 
his mistress. In enumerating the various titles of his beloved lady Chaucer 
may easily have formed the phrase Faire Rewthelees, especially as he wanted 
a rhyme-word to prydelees. Surely much less originality than may be ascribed 
to a poet like Chaucer was required in the 14" century to be able to form 
such a phrase as Faire Rewthelees. 

According to the “Concordance to the complete works of Geoffrey Chaucer 
and to the Romaunt of the Rose’ ’) s.v. ruthless there is one passage in 
Chaucer’s other poetry in which he combines beauty and ruthlessness, making 
use of the word “ruthless”; it is in Troilus and Creseyde, Book II, 1. 346: 
Wo worth that beaute that is routheles! Cf. also the concluding lines of 
the same stanza (Il. 348-50): 

And ye, that ben of beaute crop and roote, 
If therwithal in yow ther be no routhe, 
Than is it harm ye lyven, by my trouthe! 

Finally, I wish to draw attention to an interesting suggestion made by 
George H. Cowling in his book Chaucer (Methuen and Co. 1927). On p. 106, 
dealing with the Compleint to his Lady, he observes: “Possibly the key 
to the lady’s name lies hidden under the pseudonym, ‘Faire Rewthelees the 
Wise; y-knit unto Good Aventure’; but it has not yet been found”. 


The object of this note is not to impart knowledge, but rather to acquire 
it. The investigations which prompted it have yielded no results, and the 
only justification for printing these lines consists in the hope that somebody 
else may be able to throw more light upon the subject and explain the 
origin of Chaucer's phrase — if, indeed, it can be explained. 


London. B. J. TIMMER. 


A-Examen 1928. De Ned. Staatscourant van 20 Desember 1928, no. 249, 
bevat het verslag der kommissie in 1928 belast geweest met het afnemen 
van de examens in de Engelse taal (l.o. en m.o., Akte A). Wij ontlenen er 
de volgende opmerkingen aan betreffende het gedeelte middelbaar onderwijs : 

»Bij vele candidaten ontbreekt het aan nauwkeurig omlijnde spraakkunstige 
begrippen, hetgeen blijkt, wanneer hun gevraagd wordt welke beteekenis zij 
hechten aan den een of anderen door hen gebruikten spraakkunstigen term; 
eveneens worden herhaaldelijk termen als ,,object’’ en ,,adjunct’’ in tegen- 
stelling met elkaar gebruikt, zonder dat de candidaat kan verklaren waarom 
hij in bepaalde gevallen den eenen term boven den anderen verkiest. 

Bij het onderdeel ,,Taaleigen’’ gaven tal van candidaten blijk, dat hun de 
juiste beteekenis van de woorden en uitdrukkingen niet duidelijk was, zoodat 


zij die beteekenis onmogelijk aan hun toekomstige leerlingen zouden kunnen 
verklaren. 


') A. Piaget in Romania, Vol. 30 (1901) p. 26. 


*) By J. S. P. Tatlock and A. G. Kennedy. The word ruthl d i 
English Bike of the Rice: y ° tuthless does not occur in the 
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Voor de klantleer wordt den candidaten aangeraden hun inzicht te ver- 
ruimen door meer aandacht te schenken aan de practische oefeningen. Zij 
moeten in staat zijn Nederlandsche en Engelsche klanken uit woorden te 
isoleeren, bij voorbeeld den klinker uit het Nederlandsche ,,eerst’’. Zij moeten 
hun gehoor voor het onderscheiden van verschillende nuances van klanken 
ontwikkelen. 

Er waren candidaten, die geen verschil hoorden tusschen de juiste uitspraak 
van een Engelsch woord als ,,glance’” en die waarbij de groep an één 
genasaliseerde a was geworden. 

De studie van de phonetiek heeft voor de school weinig waarde, indien 
de candidaat daarbij niet uitgaat van de waarneming van zijn eigen klanken. 
In de eerste plaats dienen toekomstige candidaten, wier Nederlandsch sterk 
door een dialect is beinvloed, dezen raad ter harte te nemen. Wanneer een 
candidaat gevraagd wordt een zin phonetisch te schrijven, moet hij zijn eigen 
uitspraak weergeven, niet wat hij meent dat in theorie juist is. Dit geldt 
niet alleen voor het Engelsch, doch ook voor het Nederlandsch. 

Verscheidene candidaten bleken niet in staat eenvoudige Hollandsche 
woorden in phonetisch schrift weer te geven. 

Bij de practische uitspraak viel het verschil tusschen de vrouwelijke en 
mannelijke candidaten wederom sterk op. Daar de practische uitspraak reeds 
herhaaldelijk in vorige verslagen is behandeld, meent de commissie te moeten 
volstaan met daarnaar te verwijzen. 

Het komt de commissie gewenscht voor, dat de candidaten meer aandacht 
schenken aan de bestudeering van de verschillende methoden, gebezigd bij 
het onderwijzen van een vreemde taal. Er wordt van hen verwacht, dat zij 
enkele leesboeken, die op de middelbare scholen bij het onderwijs in het 
Engelsch worden gebruikt, bestudeerd hebben, dat zij zich een eigen oordeel 
over die leerboeken hebben gevormd en dat zij weten hoe de leerstof er in 
wordt behandeld.” 


B-Examen 1928. Onderwerpen voor het letterkundig opstel : 


1. History, legend and superstition in the popular ballad. 

2. The Border-ballad. 

3. Sonnet-forms and their aesthetic value. 

4. Milton’s sonnets, their form and contents. 

5. The literary merits of the poems contained in Ms. Cotton Nero A X. 

6. Discuss the epic qualities of the poems contained in Ms. Cotton Nero A X. 
7. In how far can Chaucer be regarded as an interpreter of his age? 

8. The three women-pilgrims of the Canterbury Tales and their stories. 

9. Marlowe as a predecessor of Shakespeare. 

10. Edward IJ, its dramatic qualities and its place in the history of the English drama. 
11. The contribution of Puritanism to English literature. 

12. The Pilgrim's Progress considered as an allegory. 

13. Dryden's theory of dramatic art and his practice. 

14. The literary qualities of the Hind and the Panther. 

15. The Gothic novel as a reaction against the realistic tendencies of the age. 
16. Sentiment and sentimentality in Mrs. Radcliffe’s novels. 

17. It has been said that Goldsmith’s genius was essentially poetic. Discuss. 

18. Village life in ome works. 

19. Old and new in Cowper's poetry. 

20. Cowper’s views of contemporary society as revealed in The Task. 
21. Discuss Byron’s estimate of Crabbe: ‘Nature’s sternest painter, yet the best’. 
22. Crabbe’s narrative powers. 

23. Affectation and sincerity in Byron's poetry. 

24. Don Juan as a satire. 
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25. Leigh Hunt's influence on Keats. 

26. Keats's sonnets furnish a commentary on the development of his character and genius. 

27. How is the romantic revolt exemplified in the essays of Lamb, Hazlitt and De Quincey? 

28. Humour and pathos in the Essays of Elia. 

29. Dickens's powers of observation are superior to his powers as a thinker. Discuss. 

30. Discuss the minor characters in one of Dickens's novels, and the place they occupy in 
the story. 

31. Account for the fact that Thackeray has always been a less popular writer than Dickens. 

32. Thackeray's use of contrast in Vanity Fair. 

33. Husbands and Wives in George Eliot's novels. 

34. Middlemarch gives the best conception of George Eliot's genius. Discuss. 

35. To what causes must Browning's reputation for obscurity be attributed? 

36. Analyse and discuss A Soul’s Tragedy. 

37. To what extent does Hardy's A Pair of Blue Eyes foreshadow his mature work? 

38. Character and character-development of the hero and heroine in Tess of the D'Urbervilles. 

39. Social problems as reflected in the modern drama. 

40. The arguments for and against the epilogue of Shaw's St. Joan, and your own opinion 
about it. - 


English Association in Holland. Miss Irene Sadler will give poetry 
recitals at the following branches: Enschede, February 11th, Groningen, 12th, 
Amersfoort, 13th, Hilversum, 14th, Nijmegen, 15th, and Haarlem, 16th. 

Instead of Clive Carey, Steuart Wilson will give song recitals in 
the latter half of April, at Groningen, Enschede, Haarlem, Hilversum, 
Nijmegen, Apeldoorn, Deventer and Flushing. 

A new branch has been founded at Apeldoorn. Hon-Secretary: Mr. 
J. Naeff, Laag Buurlo, Deventerweg. 


Reviews. 


The Place-Names of Worcestershire. By A. MAWER and 
F. M. STENTON, in collaboration with F. T. S. HOUGHTON. 
(English Place-Name Society, vol. IV). xliv + 420 pp. Cambridge 
University Press, 1927. 20 sh. 


For more than one reason Worcestershire may be said to belong to the 
central region of England. It had little to do with Scandinavian invaders, 
considering the fact that Danish thegns are not mentioned in the county 
before the eleventh century (see p. xxiii). Though bordering upon what once 
was Wales, it has preserved comparatively few traces of the old language 
of the Britons in its nomenclature. The value of similar arguments should 
not, however, be overrated, for many names which we are inclined to 
consider pre-English are completely obscure. The first settlers seem to have 
been West-Saxons, the occupation of the country following upon the battle 
of Dyrham won in 577 by king Ceawlin (p.xiv). In the next century we find 
the inhabitants of Worcestershire forming “part of the great complex of 
peoples who owned the supremacy of the Anglian kings of the Mercians” 
(p.xvi). Attempts are made in the Introduction to identify specifically Saxon 
place-names and to distinguish them from Anglian settlements by characteristic 
elements. Even when conducted with the utmost caution, an inquiry of this 
kind cannot be expected to yield many positive results. The authors seem 
very sanguine about conclusions based on personal names. But even these 
are significant in very few examples only. It is of course interesting to notice 
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that OE. Cifa (whence Chevington) forms a link between Worcestershire 
and Wessex, whereas Fi@de is found only in Anglian regions. Be that as 
it may, the present issue of the Place-Name Society is extremely interesting 
as a contribution to the study of personal names. The two lists given 
respectively p. 380 and p. 394 (the latter concerns personal names in field 
and other minor names) offer a distinct contrast to each other, which can 
be explained only in part by a difference of date. Besides, a good deal can 
be learned in the present volume about the origin of OE. so-called pet-names. 
1. Derivations by means of -(i)sa as in Benisa, from which Bensington is 
formed (p.xxi).—I must observe here that I am not certain that the name is 
from bana, slayer, used as a personal name. I would rather suggest that 
both Bana and Benisa are hypocoristic formations from a full name, e. g. 
Banager (Férst.? 244.) — The corresponding suffix -so is not unknown in 
continental Germanic (Gabso, Hariso, Schénfeld), but it is chiefly represented 
by Ger. -zo, which arose from the combination of -so with a final dental. 
The s itself is probably part of a stem, as in OE. Egisa, Egsa, and became 
oie: afterwards, by analogy to names without s (see O. Gentsche Naamk. 
seq.). 

2. Names in -ra. Here too the r belonged originally to the stem. 
ODu. patronymics as Alfring, Oldreng, Baldring, Guntreng, Hildring etc. 
point naturally to compound names, e.g. Alfrik, Aldrik, Baldrik, Gunter, 
Hildrek, from which shortened forms Alfra, Aldra, Baldra, Guntra, Hildra, 
can easily be derived. The suffix was afterwards applied to short_names, 
whether connected or not with long ones. A good instance in ODu. is 
*Pupra in Pupringahem, now Poperinge (W.Fla.). Exact parallels to Pupra 
are yielded by the forms Dudra, Ceadder, Picer, Cydera, Dilra, as discussed 
in the Introduction (p. xxiii). ; 

3. The -n hypocoristic, to which A. Ritter called attention, is partly the 
well-known diminutive -in, — as in Pippin, a diminutive of Peppo or Pippo 
found already in the IV‘ century, O.E. Pippen in pippenes fenne quoted 
by Ritter, — partly of much more obscure origin in other cases where the 
absence of mutation precludes a suffix containing i. Instances of the latter 
will be found under Pensham (p. 221) and Cookley (p. 258). For Berhteningleag, 
see O.G. Naamk. 35. 

4, A fourth kind of hypocoristics of a very old type is represented by 
names in -wa. Tzetwa and Sceldwea mentioned in the genealogy of the 
Wessex kings, Chaceley from Ceatewesleah (p. 192) and Ceatwanberge in 
a charter relating to Dorset (p. xx), are the chief, perhaps the only examples 
of the suffix. 

5. A good many pet-names are characterised by a double consonant 
which is often a ¢: Brutta, Butta, Cetta, Cott, Pott, Scotta, Scytta, Titta, 
Totta, etc. See the lists, p. 380, 394. In other instances we find a single t 
in the shortened form of a name with another dental. So Baltesford (p. 187) 
supposes Balt from a beald- compound, Inta (p. 324) is related to the Ind- 
names (Forst?. 956), Winta suggests Wind- or perhaps better Winid-formations. 
There is no reason to make a difference between those two t-derivations. — 
It cannot be doubted that the materials supplied by the present volume 
complete the somewhat scanty and one-sided data of the chapter on personal 
names in the volume Introduction to the Survey of English Place-Names. 

Apart from its merits with respect to personal names, the present volume 
is a worthy companion to the already published issues of the series, and will 
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appear full of new and valuable information. Worcester (Weogorna civitas) 
seems to derive its name from the Wyre Forest, the name, however, being 
connected originally with some stream, as can be surmised on the ground of 
the Gaulish Vigora (Fr. Voire, Viére, Vegre). The street names of Worcester 
and other important places have been discussed, which will be felt as a happy 
innovation in a work on place-names. Among numerous interesting details, 
one may note the interpretation of Churchill (p. 106, 278), which has nothing 
to do with a church, but simply means ‘hill-hill’, the first element being 
OBrit. cruc, hill. Clows (p. 39) from OE. cliise, numbers among the many terms 
used to denote an enclosure. It would be both interesting and useful to 
collect all the elements of this kind and to determine their exact meaning in 
each language. Sevenhampton raises the intricate question of the names 
compounded with seven. Du. Zeveneeken corresponds to Seven Oaks and 
has equivalents in German ; Zevecote (‘seven huts’) is very frequent in Belgium ; 
Septimbrias, now Zepperen (Belg.), is probably Celtic; Sevenhusen, Sevenwolden 
are recorded in Friesland. The case of Sevenhampton seems at least clear. 
It has been ingeniously connected by the editors with several Anglo-Saxon 
legal texts, from which it appears that in many instances up to seven persons 
or things are dealt with individually ; from seven onwards they are considered 
to form a set, a large unit, which receives a different-treatment. Thus “a village 
which contained seven homesteads may have been assessed far more heavily 
to public burdens...than a village which contained only six” (p. 36). This 
is certainly very interesting and convincing in the case of Sevenhampton. 
But several other compounds do not admit of the same explanation. — Valuable 
information as to the meaning of an OE. word is yielded by Clifton (p. 227) 
“the cliff is a very gentle rise from about 40 ft. on the Severn to about 
55 ft., a good illustration of what a clif might be in OE.” No less precious 
is the connection established between an historical person Waulfferd and the 
place called after him Wulfferdinleh, Wolverley (p. 257). Warshill Top (p. 253) 
is a weard-setl, a watch-tower,a name of the same type as Totternhoe (Beds). 
The elements in Worcestershire place-names correspond of course with those 
found in other counties and the new ones recorded in this volume are mostly 
rare words. It is noteworthy that the element nest had not been met with 
before; bult, bylte, small rounded hill, can be compared with Du. bult, but 
are not on actual record in O.E. texts; in many other instances, the evidence 
afforded by the place-names corrects by a century or two the earliest occur- 
rence of words noted in the New English Dictionary. 

Lack of space prevents us from discussing further particulars, however in- 
teresting and suggestive they may be. But one or two more points deserve 
the attention of toponymists. The existence of deliberate artificial creations 
is recognised in modern times, because the date and origin of a new place- 
name can often be ascertained. But “it is possible that too little allowance 
has been made in the past for the.... creation of .... names of this type” 
(p. xxiv). According to Dr. Lindemans’ paper “Over eenige niet specifieke 
toposuffixen in plaatsnamen’’ (Bulletin de la Commission de Toponymie ct 
Dialectologie, II, p. 133 vlg.), similar arbitrary formations appear to be very 
numerous in Brabant and in Flanders (p. 149 seq. names in -rik, cf. O.E. 
Helperic, personal name applied to a brine-pit). —~ Continental students may 
not be aware of the fact that Droitwich in Worcestershire has been to the 
present day a place of great renown for its salt-baths. In former times 
“Droitwich and its neighbourhood were the only places in Central England 
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where salt was produced” (p. 4). The whole passage dealing with the saltways 
radiating from Droitwich will appeal both to historians and philologists. It 
was only by the aid of numerous collaborators, who placed their knowledge 
of local history or topography at the editors’ disposal, that the completeness 
of information which distinguishes this volume could be attained. The admirable 
print and the excellent execution of the large map of Worcestershire which 
accompanies the book make this issue a worthy successor to the preceding volumes. 


Liége. Jos. MANSION. 


Der Lautbestand des stidmittelenglischen Octavian, verglichen 
mit seinen Entsprechungen im Lybeaus Desconus und im Launfal. 
Von DR. ERNA FISCHER. — Anglistische Forschungen, Heft 63. 
— Heidelberg, 1927. Carl Winter's Universitatsbuchhandlung, 
viii + 216 pp. 


In the Introduction (47 pages) to her book Dr. Fischer first gives a survey 
of what has hitherto been written concerning the question whether the three 
poems mentioned on the title page are, or are not the work of the same 
author. She then gives the necessary information about the MSS., and the 
editions of the poems. The next section of the Introduction contains a detailed 
treatment of a number of orthographic peculiarities. Certain consonant spellings. 
as d for p, p for d, t for p, p for t, the omission of initial h, w for wh, the 
confusion of nk and ng are discussed in connection with Skeat’s wellknown 
sixteen Canons. The Author is inclined to look upon spellings like de for pe, 
dan for pan, do < O.E. pa, denkep, blyde, odyr, ayder, to select only a few 
from the fairly great number registered, as the result of a local sound change. 
Her arguments in support of this theory can hardly be considered convincing. 
No explanation is given of the use of d for final p, nor does it appear 
whether the Author in this case agrees with Skeat or not. It seems to me 
that Dr. Fischer underrates the influence of Anglo-Norman scribal peculiarities 
upon English orthography. The materials I have collected for many years 
from a great number of Anglo-Norman and Middle-English texts have con- 
vinced me not only that French influence is a factor that must not be dis- 
regarded in the case of Middle English spellings that do not manifestly 
reflect a sound change, but also that Anglo-Norman scribes often show a 
more or less intimate acquaintance with English traditional methods of 
representing sounds. In this respect, as in several others, the interrelations 
between English and Anglo-Norman may have been even more important 
than is generally supposed to have been the case. 

On p. 17 Dr. Fischer states that we can hardly go wrong if with regard 
to the Pasfon Letters we reject the after effects of Anglo-Norman scribal 
habits (wenn wir Nachwirkungen anglonormannischer Schreibergewohnheiten 
ablehnen). Why should we reject French influence in this case? The Paston 
Letters teem with Anglo-Norman spellings. The writers of these letters, even 
the least literate among them, were all of them more or less familiar with 
Anglo-Norman scribal habits, which had been handed down from generation 
to generation. 

On p. 37ff. a considerable number of interesting scribal errors, both psy- 
chologicai and mechanical, are registered. 
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Section D, p. 40ff. contains much valuable information about the rhymes 
in Octavian. Some rhymes only seem to be incorrect, because the scribe has 
tampered with the rhyme words, others are certainly incorrect, either as 
regards quality or as regards quantity; there are 0:9, 4:4, €:€ and T:1 
rhymes. Some rhymes show that in the author's dialect final e was beginning 
to disappear; there are 7: Te, is: ise etc. rhymes. The Author considers the 
rhyme swerd : aferd, Oct. 322 incorrect; she thinks we can only read swérd: 
aférd. (p. 44). Swerd, however, probably occurs with ? in Middle English; 
Orm spells swerd, with which compare herrde pret., and herrd past part. 
The rhyme swérde : rérde is found in Bone Flor. of Rome 1426. Similar 
rhymes are met with in early Modern English, as, Barclay, Ship of F., Il, 
p. 233, aferde : swerde; Thersytes, 473ff., aferde : bearde : swearde. The 
spelling swearde in the rhyme from Thersytes is noteworthy; for further 
instances see Neophilologus V, 150. 

The greater part of Dr. Fischer's book is devoted to a minute treatment 
of the phonology of Octavian. This is in every way a very thorough piece 
of work. Nothing escapes the Author's attention. In the case of every separate 
sound the results arrived at are compared with the phonological peculiarities 
exhibited in Lybeaus Desconus and Launfal. As might be expected, the 
Author’s conclusions are based principally upon the rhymes. 

The results obtained are summed up on pp. 184—200. Briefly they are as 
follows. The home of the poet was south of the Humber. O.E. @ is repre- 
sented by 9; ui in open syllables remains a; the third person pres. sing. ind. 
ends in -ep; there are numerous infinitives in -7; the past participle frequently 
has the prefix y-; the final -n of the infinitive and the past participle has 
disappeared; the preterite singular and plural often exhibit the original 
‘ablaut’ conditions; the present participle never ends in -and; not to mention 
a few minor details. The South West is excluded; O.E. y never appears 
as ti short or long; there are no instances of short or long @ for the i 
mutation of O.E. éa, eo. The only form in the poem that is characteristic 
of the South West is fale << O.E. feala. The Author suggests that either the 
fale region included the district where the Octavian originated, or fale may 
be a loanword from a western region. Consequently only the South East is 
left. The representation of O.E. y bij é is mentioned in the first place. 
O.E. & is represented by a and e; there is no o for a before nasals, no 
a < e& for the i mutation of ea before 1 + consonant. There are certain 
East Saxon peculiarities in Octavian; i and e are found after palatal sc and z; 
sede is found beside seyd; woke < wuke occurs, while there is some evidence 
in favour of the assumption that the i mutation of a before a nasal was a. 
On the other hand, O.E. @, and @, are not represented by d, but then, 
East Saxon @ was ousted by @ in the thirteenth century. 

After discussing a few further peculiarities that are also found in the 
Prompt. Parv., in Skelton and in Palladius, with special reference to Wyld’s 
criteria of the East Saxon dialect, Dr. Fischer arrives at the conclusion that 
the dialect of Octavian cannot be that of London, nor that of Kent or of 
Surrey, but that in all probability the poet belonged to Essex. As regards 
the time when Octavian was composed, the Author's opinion is very positive; 
the date must be about 1400 (p. 194). Lybeaus Desconus and Launfal may 
approximately be localized in the same district as Octavian, while their date 
must be between 1350 and 1400. As to the language of the three poems, 
there is nothing to prevent their being ascribed to the same author. A more 
positive solution of the problem seems impossible, until by some lucky chance 
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some external criterion is brought to light. Possibly it may be reserved for 
the young science of sound analysis, even without any further help, to give 
a definite answer to the question. 

The following miscellaneous remarks are made io show the Author with 
how much interest I have read her careful study. 

p. 50. The rhyme kest : crest : drest : agast, Oct. 1033 is highly remark- 
able, and difficult to explain. It seems to be unique. From a Middle English 
rhyme collection | made many years ago, I see that although I have no 
fewer than 194 rhymes in which agasf figures, this particular one from 
Octavian is the only one in which it is used in conjunction with words in 
-est; otherwise it always, in all dialects, rhymes with -ast. Dr. Fischer 
suggests we may have to read agest, a form which actually occurs in the 
Ancren Riwle (as well as the infinitive agesten). Probably the Author is right, 
for there is a parallel. The O.E. adjective unwr@st, ‘feeble’, is generally un- 
wrast in M.E.; still there are a few rhymes in which it is coupled with 
words in -ést, unwré&st evidently representing the uninflected, 22d unwrést(e) 
the inflected form. The rhymes I can adduce are 

a. Kyng Alis., 1343 £., unwreste : to-berste (read fo-breste) ; 
Coer de L., 871 £., best superl.: unwrest; 
Guy of W., 3191f., kiste pret. (read keste): vnwreste ; 
Symbols of the Passion, 191 f., unwrest: brest inf. © 

b. Owl and N. 177£., cheste, ‘strife’; un-wreste ; 
Sinners Beware, 261—4 unwreste: heste. The same rhyme unwreste: 
heste is also found in Cast. of Love 335, and in the Poems from 
MS. Digby 86, 7. 276—9. 
Kyng Alis. 620f., unwreste: best ‘beast’. 
In the following rhyme the vowels are probably also long: Lyb. Desc. 
2211—4—6—20, gest : honeste : mest : unwrest. 

It is worth noting that Orm spells unnwresste 4861, 4889, 4909. 

p. 60. In spite of Luick’s remarks in Untersuchungen § 419, Hist. Gramm. 
§ 390, and Bjérkman’s tentative explanation in Englische Studien LI, 92 f., 
I am not convinced that rhymes like face : was : place : pas, Oct. 1165, 
are quantitatively correct. As is well-known, rhymes of this type are by no 
means infrequent; even in Chaucer was rhymes with many words in -ds; 
see Cromie’s Rhyme Index. What makes one doubt the correctness of such 
rhymes is the circumstance that one never sees the spelling *waas, while 
otherwise Middle English poets and scribes often make a point of making 
rhymes at any rate look correct (eye rhymes !). One often finds was : cas; 
was : plas, etc., but never *waas : caas, etc. Even when coupled with words 
that are spelt with aa, was has a, as, Chaucer, Cant. T., Ellesmere MS., 
A 2109f., was: caas; A 2969f., caas: was; A 2217f., paas : was. In 
matters of spelling Middle English scribes were not the sort of men to be 
deterred by a trifle, but they drew the line at *waas. 

p. 83, bold : goold : sold : untold, Oct. 817. Owing to the scarcity of words 
in -dld, gold practically always rhymes with words in -(ld'). Dr. Fischer 
thinks such rhymes are incorrect. It is, however, quite possible that the modern 
pronunciation [gould] has descended from a M.E. form gold, a compromise 
between gold and gdld. The pronunciation [bozm] ‘bosom’ in some dialects 


1) Gold rhymes with mold in N. E. Leg. 15.335 f., Amis and Amil. 4155 f., and several times 
in Brunne’s works; see Boerner, p. 111, and the rhyme index to the Chronicle (Rolls). 
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has probably to be accounted for in the same way: in M.E. the inflected 
type was bosm-, while the uninflected form was bdsem. — There is another 
possibility that has to be reckoned with. The Germanic word mould, used 
in various senses, also has [ou] now. In Middle English it undoubtedly had 
a long vowel; among the examples in the O.E. D. there are six fifteenth 
century ones, that are spelt moold. This long vowel must originally have been 
close; it became @, ti (long) in the North, as is shown by occasional u spellings; 
for examples see the O. E. D. There is no evidence of the @ in mould ever 
having been shortened ; it is, indeed. doubtful whether it would be shortened 
in mouldwarp, the only compound of which mould is the first component. 
The sound group -dld- is rare in Middle English; -0ld, however, occurs in 
a considerable number of words, and what is very important, they are all 
words that were — and are ~— used a great deal: bold, cold, fold, hold, old, 
sold, told. It is, therefore, quite within the region of possibilities that in M.E. 
or even in early Modern English the uncommon sound combination in gold, 
mould was replaced by the common one in bold, etc. The same substitution 
took place in the case of the Romance word mould. 

That gold had the same vowel as bold, old, etc. in the second half of the 
sixteenth century is quite certain. Laneham, who in his wellknown Lefter ') 
makes use of a quasi-phonetic spelling of his own invention, spells soll ‘soul’ 
p. 54, Pollez ‘Poul’s’ p. 61, boll ‘bowl’ pp. 8 twice, 39, 41, 52, poll ‘pole’ 
pp. 21, 31; but also bolld ‘bold’ pp. 21, 41, 43, 58, beholld p. 13, hollden 
p. 46, vphollden p. 40, vphollding p. 52, colld ‘cold’ p. 59, olld p. 36, tolld 
pp. 36, 44, 61, tollde p. 60, so that there can be no doubt as to what the 
spelling golld pp. 44, 51 means. He once writes gould (: bolld), p. 42. The 
Romance word moolding occurs once, p. 50; what this spelling means is 
not certain; Laneham spells coold ‘could’, shoold ‘should’ and woold ‘would’, 
(37 instances in all), but it should be noted that he once spells boolder 
(comparative) p. 48, once hoold p. 47, and once foold p. 26. 

p. 105 ff. The rhyme conceyue : alyue, Oct. 130 is difficult to explain. 
Middle English has conceive and concéve; the statement that Jordan, § 234, 
Anm. records close @ must be owing to an oversight; Jordan only mentions @. 
Even if Flasdieck’s @ > ie >7 theory were unassailable, it could not be applied 
to the above rhyme. The explanation first suggested by Sarrazin that the 7 
in alyue was in the first stage of diphthongization, seems more plausible in 
view of the fact that Octavian was composed about 1400. The following 
spellings taken from a letter written in 1417, and printed in Rymer’s 
Foedera IX, p. 434 ff., are interesting in this connection: reyght ‘right’, 
Neyne ‘nine’, heyeste ‘highest’, Heyze ‘high’. These spellings, even if we 
discard the last two, as they may be due to the influence of heigh, show 
that at any rate in some parts of the country the diphthongization of 7 had 
passed the initial stage about two decades after the probable date of origin 
of Octavian. 

I feel tempted to make another suggestion. In Anglo-Norman pretonic & 
often becomes %, especially after [s] and [8], but also in other cases: achiver, 
bachiler, chimin, chival, chivacher, cimitere, simeine — cristien, iglise, gisir, 
espirit. The suffix-stressed stem forms of conceivre, receivre, etc. may have 
had 7 beside & (*conciv-, etc.). This would account for the following spellings 


1) Laneham’s Letter was written in 1575. I have used the reprint issued by the Ballad 
Society in 1871, 
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in the Géttingen text of the Cursor Mundi: 19472 and 25562, reciue imper., 
18714, 19544, 22308 reciue, inf.; 10276 rescyue, inf.; 22078 f., reciue : conciue, 
both inf. The scribe may have pronounced conceive, receive with i. — The 
spelling rescyved is found in the-Churchwardens’ accounts of Thame (Oxford- 
shire) for 1444, and recyved in the Churchwardens’ accounts of Croscombe 
(Somerset) for 1506-7 (Cox, Churchwardens’ Accounts, p. 146 and p, 178 
resp.). The y, especially in the example dated 1506-7, may, of course, also 
mean [i:] from @. In any case the -ive, yve spellings justify the question, 
did concive, recive exist in Middle English? If they did, conceyue : alyue 
might be an i :7 rhyme. 

p. 109, spere : per : chere : brere, Lyb. Desc. 615, and p. 110 brere : chere, 
Launf. 924. I share Dr. Fischer’s opinion, that Flasdieck’s and Morsbach’s 
view as to these rhymes supporting their theory about a South Eastern change 
of @ > ie > 7, is untenable. A change sp@re > spire is out of the question, 
and the rhyme brere : chere proves nothing whatever. — I have collected a 
considerable amount of material in connection with the modern pronunciation 
of briar, friar, and a few other words, which I hope to publish elsewhere 
in the near future. 

p. 164, O.F. e before st. Dr. Fischer wants to leave it an open question 
what is the quantity of thise. My rhyme collections show that not only best 
and f@ste, but also arrest, chest, conquest, crest, forest, geste, request and 
tempest frequently rhyme with words that undoubtedly had @. The only 
word that seems to have had & only, is the adjective prest (cf. reste ; brest: 
west : prest, Oct. 307, cited by Dr. Fischer on p. 165), while honest rarely 
rhymes with words in -?st. Some of the words in question are sometimes 
spelt with ee in late Middle English, and with ea in early Modern English; 
see examples in Neophil. V, 334 f. The rhyme forest : best (O.F. beste) : 
gest (O.F. geste) : est (O.E. east), Oct. 283 (p. 165) is probably correct, 
all the words having %. One cannot always be certain even of the quantity 
of e < O.E. & before st; Middle English and early Modern English ee and 
ea spellings may point to the vowel being long; see examples Neophil. V, 
333 ff, where numerous rhymes are also given. The rhyme words feste : 
oneste : geste (O. E. zest, ie): mest (O. E. @), Oct. 73 (p. 165), may all have @, 
although ? is rather doubtful in the case of oneste. 

p. 174. I am not quite certain that in the rhymes crye : enuie (O. F. enui): 
Marie : partye, Oct. 1123, and mamentrye : enuye, Oct. 1306, we have to 
read enuie (enuye) with a rising diphthong. That 7 from Anglo-Norman ti 
is a characteristic of the West Midland dialect is, of course. undeniable ; 
still one occasionally comes across spellings and rhymes in texts in other 
dialects that make one inclined to think that this smoothing was not absolutely 
restricted to the West Midlands. Here are a few examples. North Eng. Leg. 
52.22, pey destryd; Ibid. 58.22 he destryed; Seven Penit. Psalms 906 ff., 
destroie : folie : spie inf.: dye 3 p. sing subj.; Roberd of Cisyle 54 f., 
chivalrye : distrye. Ferumbr. 364, a-nyed pp.; Paston L. No. 239, p. 329, 
destrye inf.; Pall. on Husb. 172.25 ff., destrie : hie ‘high’ : drie ‘dry’; 
Ludus Cov. 229.122 provyde ; devoyde; 235.134, we a-spye: dystrye. 


Amsterdam. W. VAN DER GAAF. 
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English Life in English Literature. General Editors: EILEEN 
POWER and A. W. REED. 6 volumes. Vol. 1. England from 
Chaucer to Caxton. By H. S. BENNETT. — Vol. 3. England in 
Shakespeare's Day. By G. B. HARRISON. — Vol. 5. England in 
Johnson's Day. By M. D. GEORGE. — Vol. 6. England from 
Wordsworth to Dickens. By R. W. KING. ~ Methuen & Co. 
London. 1928. 6s. each. 


We live in a time of source-books: students of history feeling the inadequacy 
of the best handbooks, have led the way; and it is perfectly natural that 
students—of a closely related subject should follow in their path. Of course 
the idea that a study of literature is possible only if the political and social 
history of the country is not a closed book to the student is not by any 
means new: the programme for the Dutch examinations for secondary 
masters in foreign languages dating from the end of the last century (1884) 
contains a clause on it. The present series claims originality in that these 
volumes draw their material entirely from contemporary literary sources, not 
from books of no literary value. I do not know that the distinction is very 
important and even justified in every respect, but this does not prevent me 
from welcoming the series as a valuable addition to the handbooks available 
to students of the history of English literature. Even though the compilers 
may not have unearthed any unknown or inaccessible sources, it is impossible 
for the private student to collect all the books that have been laid under 
contribution, or to read them when he should have them at his disposal. 

Although we recommend the series for its usefulness to serious students, 
the compilers seem to have thought in the first place of the omnivorous 
English general reader. It seems difficult in England at the present day to 
publish a book on English literature for students chiefly. This must account 
for the extraordinary fact that this series begins English life or English 
literature, if not both, at the time of Chaucer. And that with nearly all the 
compilers as well as the editors holding university positions. Surely we cannot 
assume that it is unknown in all English universities that there was literature 
and something like civilized life in England before the year 1350. Professor 
Chambers at any rate in his excellent book on the Old English period does 
not agree with the editors of this series. Or do they consider Chambers’s 
book as meant for students of history only? 

The editing of the books before us is in keeping with the omission of 
the whole of the Old and part of the Middle English period: the introductions 
to the texts are mostly meagre and uninstructive, hardly enabling a young 
reader to find further information in a library. Here, too, the compilers have 
thought of the general reader only, who naturally never requires more than 
his guide thinks good for him. Occasionally a selection seems hardly wanted: 
thus it can scarcely be supposed that any reader of this series should need 
Hamlet’s monologue for want of any opportunity to find it in its proper place. 

Enough of fault-finding, however; the faults, after all, are rather due to 
the low standard of general intellectual culture in England than to the 
collectors of these quotations. And the extracts offered in these volumes are 
both useful and interesting in spite of their brevity (generally less than two 
pages) and their decidedly popular character. The first volume has very 
properly been entrusted to the author of The Pastons and their England 
(in the Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought). Some use has 
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also been made of the Stonor papers which have in recent times become 
accessible to historical students. There is a single passage only from the Book 
of the Knight of ia Tour Landry: more was evidently undesirable for 
the intellectual nursery. In other cases, too, one feels the necessity of more 
information than the present book can give; it does not make a historical 
source-book superfluous. When we read about medieval village life, for 
instance, we should like to know something of the legal position of the 
peasant; and one can hardly expect every student to turn to the admirable 
work of Mr. Bennett’s teacher: Mr. Coulton’s Medieval Village. — Mr. 
Harrison's selections are more truly and exclusively what is generally called 
‘literary’, but several authors belong to the class that many students only 
read about in their handbooks, and his specimens are all the more welcome 
for that. The editor is curiously English in his inaccessibility to foreign 
criticism ; we quote one expression from his very short and general introduction, 
which is rather in the nature of a preface, where he refers to the ‘national 
idealism of Mr. Rudyard Kipling in the Boer War period.’ Whatever may 
be thought of Kipling’s work as a whole, it seems incredible that .a teacher 
of English literature in an English university should speak of the idealism 
of Kipling at a period when he stood for some of the most unfavourable 
traits in the British character. — As we approach the more recent periods 
the necessity for this kind of book naturally becomes less pressing, and 
Miss George’s volume on the eighteenth, as well as Mr. King’s on the 
nineteenth century contain more passages that many a literary student is 
acquainted with. Still they are useful additions to the series, and quite up to 
the level of their companions. But the student who wants to realize the 
difference between the standard of the English general reader and that of 
the Dutch secondary schoolboy will find it instructive to place by the side 
of the last volume of this series the two books on England in the Nineteenth 
Century in the Selections published by Kemink. 

It need hardly be added that the books contain no lists of books for 
further study, although these would have been welcome to some readers. 
But such as they are they will be read with interest by continental students, 
who will be pleased to see the series completed. 


The Hague. E. KRUISINGA. 


André Marvell, poéte, puritain, patriote, 1621—1678. Par PIERRE 
LEGOUIS. Paris, Didier; Oxford University Press, 1928. Pp. xii +514. 


Donne the Craftsman. An essay upon the structure of the Songs 
and Sonets. By PIERRE LEGOUIS. Paris, Didier, 1928. 


With his standard work on Marvell and his provocative essay on Donne’s 
technique, M. Pierre Legouis has earned a very distinguished place among 
English scholars, not only of the Continent, but at large. His information 
about the period which forms the special subject of his study may easily 
challenge that of many English authorities; and even if the display of it 
appears to be a trifle protracted, it must be remembered that nothing less 
is required by the kind of dissertation M. Legouis has undertaken. He justly 
claims to have compressed many things into the least possible number of words, 
so that, if density is considered, a page of M. Legouis accommodates more 
facts per square inch than a page of the less voluminous authors who have 
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treated the subject before him. Whatever has teen said on Marvell is con- 
tained in this book; and when, towards the end, M. Legouis foresees “une 
étude biographique et critique définitive’”, he seems unduly modest to us. So 
far as completeness is concerned, it will be very difficult to surpass the 
French critic. 

Was the subject worth so much labour? (The author states that he has 
dedicated seven years, a magic number, to his researches.) M. Legouis himself 
has been perplexed by that question, the more so while he considered how 
little labour has been spent by English critics on Marvell, But ultimately he 
refers us to the opinion expressed by Prof. E. Legouis and Prof. L. Cazamian 
in their Histoire de la littérature anglaise, in which Marvell figures among 
the most personal and representative writers of the seventeenth century. He 
hopes that by his study Marvell may gain in humanity and charm what he 
is going to lose in simplicity and perhaps in force. But at the same time he 
recognises that, abundant as is the documentation concerning Marvell's life, 
those documents give only the externals, and leave us in the dark as to the 
actual feelings of the man: “La personnalité de Marvell, multiple, réservée, 
dérobe le secret de son unité avec une obstination plus grande que celle 
d’un Chaucer, d'un Spenser, ou d'un ‘Shakespeare, dont la vie est bien 
plus mal connue’’. (p. vi). 

One may say that the main achievement of M. Legouis’s book consists in 
dispelling for good many a legend about Marvell, in fact all the legends to 
which Marvell owed a semblance of personality. The austere republican of 
Landor’s very imaginary conversation and Macaulay’s just a little less 
imaginary history appears to us, in consequence of M. Legouis’s study, a 
changing politician of a changing period, ready to welcome no matter what 
regime, either personal or representative, provided protestant religion and 
English power were secured. Almost the only anecdote which made the 
politician Marvell more human to our eyes, that of his refusal of the King’s 
subsidy in picturesque circumstances, is discredited by M. Legouis (p. 227): 
the mutton blade-bone which had helped people to cast round Marvell a 
cloak of ancient Roman frugality, crumbles to nothing under the critic’s 
microscope. And what about Marvell’s religious thought? The attitude 
illustrated by his theological pamphlets is purely critical and negative (p. 385). 
His religious creed is no easier to formulate than his political convictions (p. 419). 
And it could not be otherwise, since he had no clear ideas himself: “Ses 
saillies déistes dépassaient l’alignement normal de sa pensée.... il se croyait 
chrétien lors méme qu'il livrait a l'incrédulité les positions essentielles de la 
religion révelée” (p. 424). Could his religious ideas have been less confused ? 
Could his political conduct have been less wavering? We feel almost bound 
to reply in the negative, once we have considered the period of transition 
to which Marvell belonged. So that the possibility of finding a focus in 
Marvell’s life is excluded from the outset. Marvell, whatever may be his 
merits qua poet and writer, is not a personality. Does his biography at least 
reveal him such a man as to be entitled to our understanding and sympathy ? 
He lacks the most popular of appeals, the sex appeal: “He had no wife and 
his gallantries are not known’ — somebody said of him. There is indeed 
a mystery about his “widow", but the only definite picture of her which 
has been evoked is that of a landlady ~ so that romance is no sooner 
conjured up than dispelled. Somebody indeed insinuated some sexual flaw; 
but a Freudian student who may find it interesting to dwell on Swift's alleged 
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impotence, would be put off in Marvell’s case by the absence of the least 
trace of morbidity in his work. “La santé physique et morale, l'équilibre 
sont parmi ses traits les plus marqués si l'on considére l'ensemble de son 
oeuvre” (p. 89). In shoct, Marvell’s character, so far as it can be inferred 
from the biographical data, is prosaically bourgeois; even the touch of epos 
which he might have possessed if he had taken part in the civil wars was 
missed by his going abroad on that momentous occasion. The life of Marvell, 
then, might have some interest only if it threw light on his work, chiefly on 
his work as a poet. But this work, besides having been composed during a 
comparatively short period and being very small in bulk, speaks for itself. 
The poet Marvell who wrote those thousand lines which will remain is best 
studied in the poems themselves. The man’s figure they evoke (“C’était une 
belle 4me, comme on ne fait plus 4 Londres’ —~ concluded T. S. Eliot in 
his remarkable appreciation ')) is not confirmed by the biographical records. 
The life does not provide a single clue to understand his poetry; nay, his 
poetry does not want any clue, there is no mystery about it. 

However, before considering Marvell as a lyric poet, let us dispose in a 
few words of the rest of his work. His letters are admittedly pure journalistic 
performances; their only merit consists in having supplied useful information 
at the time at which it was wanted. “L’intérét du fond ne rachéte la négli- 
gence de la forme que pour [‘historien de profession, car cet intérét meme 
est réduit par la sécheresse des allusions’ (p. 236). We wonder whether that 
William Skinner who gave his collection of Marvell's letters to the cook to 
be used for bottoms of cakes, as light-heartedly as one would discard old 
newspapers nowadays, showed more sense than the modern editor. Marvell's 
chief title to be remembered as a religious polemist is to have been extra- 
vagantly praised by Swift, who is supposed to have learnt something from 
him. But really those Rabelaisian touches which enliven Marvell's Rehearsal 
Transposed are so much Swiftian, that I am sure nobody would notice them 
to-day if Swift had never existed. Swift saw in Marvell's polemical writings 
much more than there actually was: he generously bestowed on Marvell a 
part of himself. Whatever salt those pamphlets possess can be found in a 
much greater quantity and pungency in Swift, while, on the other hand, 
“autant que le caractére éphémére des querelles qui en furent occasion, la 
prolixité de ces pamphlets écarte d’eux le lecteur moderne” (p. 407). 

How does Marvell rank as a satirist? We may easily grant M. Legouis’s 
contention, that “Marvell reste le satirique par excellence des dix-huit pre- 
miéres années du régne de Charles II” (p. 353). His merit, however, is a 
relative, not an absolute one. He may have taught much to Rochester, and 
prepared the way for Dryden. But, from the point of view of the modern 
reader, Dryden and Rochester are still alive, Marvell is dead. The age of the 
Merry Monarch abounded, if any, in subjects for a satirist, but, as M. Legouis 
aptly remarks (p. 318), “au point de vue artistique la vraie satire de cette 
frivolité sensuelle n’a pu étre Toeuvre que de ceux qui y patticipaient, qui 
étaient a la fois critiques et complices”. As we had occasion to notice else- 
where in English Studies (Vol. X, no. 2, p. 53), where Marvell failed, 
Rochester succeeded. The portrait of Sir Edward Turner, in the Last Instruct- 
ions, has reminded M. Legouis of Chaucer: it is perhaps the best thing 
~ Marvell has written as a satirist, but it is not original. 

1) Times Literary Supplement, March 31, 1921, reprinted in Homage to John Dryden, 
(Hogarth Essays) 1924. 
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In conclusion, the only part of Marvell’s work which entitles him to the 
consideration of modern readers is his lyric poetry. Let us even grant the 
utmost praise which can be given to it (in fact, as we shall see, M. Legouis 
has done much to minimise Marvell’s importance in this respect): was it 
necessary, we ask, was it advisable to analyse minutely all the aspects of 
Marvell’s life and activity for the sake of a thousand lines, whose appreciation 
is hardly assisted or modified by that painstaking research? I cannot help 
being reminded of the policy of American cinema firms, which for every good 
film they sell oblige the buyer to produce two indifferent ones. Obviously 
what induced M. Legouis to take Marvell for the subject of his study is his 
lyric verse. But the type of essay he has chosen for embodying his results 
is of an extremely exacting nature. It is a French thése, a genre standardised 
by such monumental works as Angellier’s Burns: the first claim of this genre 
is thoroughness. You cannot describe one aspect of an author, perhaps the 
only one worth while, and give a summary sketch of the rest. No, every 
possible aspect must be carefully scrutinised, regardless of its importance. 
The searchlight must concentrate on all the minutiae of an author's figure; 
his little finger, even the lapel of his jacket must have their share in the 
thorough debauch of penetrating light: who knows whether something un- 
suspected may be revealed by that finger, by that lapel? That once for all 
such work should be done, it is perhaps necessary. Let us not trust the 
irresponsible work of Time, let us not take for granted that Time has been 
right in casting into the lumber-room of oblivion three quarters of an author. 
Let us ransack that dusty lumber-room and bring out to the daylight the 
tattered relics. Each scrap will be thoroughly examined, docketed and classi- 
fied, neatly pigeon-holed, whether it has yielded any precious thread or not. 
Let the rag-picker toil on his task, that we may breathe freely and conclude: 
“Nothing essential had been forgotten. For once again Time has proved an 
honest fellow. Now, please, remove all that stuff to the lumber-room again !” 
Will the conscientious rag-picker put on a sorry face? Is no recognition due 
to him for his heroism? Is he not to be celebrated at least like those Japanese 
soldiers who, at the storming of Port Arthur, did not hesitate to throw 
themselves into a moat so that it might be filled and allow the others to pass ? 

Perhaps there was a gulf also in our information on Marvell. People 
would stop at its edge, and wonder. Thanks to M. Legouis the gulf is now 
filled with a fat volume; where was inscrutable depth is now a pleasant, 
transparent shallow. Visitors are puzzled no longer, they may pass on, and 
let nothing disturb their serene smiles. ') 

The whole Marvellian land is now surveyed and mapped out: nothing has 
escaped. In M. Legouis’s dissertation you find not only lists of words and 
thymes, but also of all the flowers, plants and animals mentioned by Marvell. 
The author has taken pains to inspect the places which awakened Marvell's 
inspiration. He has visited Nunappleton Park and verified everything. Most 
of the big trees of the wood have been cut down during the war, one of 
them weighed eleven tons. “Dans ce bois nous vimes des grives, des merles 
et des lapins” (p. 46). No trouble has been spared in order that M. Legouis’s 
judges may be satisfied that nothing, absolutely nothing has been left out. 
If we seem unfair to M. Legouis, let us add at once that he is not to be 


1) The above remarks apply to the average French thesis; such works as Koszul’s Jeunesse 
de Shelley, and Digeon’s Romans de Fielding represent the exception. 
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held responsible for his devastating thoroughness: the genre of the essay 
commanded it. We feel sure that if M. Legouis had to rewrite the work 
according to his own personal taste, he would condense two thirds of it 
into a hundred pages at the utmost. Marvell is no such personality that the 
least thing concerning him may interest us. Let us fill our shelves with 
memoirs and documents relating to a Shelley — for a Marvell a book of 
two hundred pages will be enough. Scholarship will command respect only 
in so far as it does not lose the sense of proportions; it ought to avoid, of 
all things, the spectacle of the ridiculus mus coming out of a mountain. 

It would be unjust to say that such has been the result of M. Legouis’s 
research: but it cannot be denied that the figure of the poet has come out 
diminished from his study. M. Legouis succeeds so well in qualifying the 
anachronisms of modern critics who, on the strength of four or five poems, 
have proclaimed Marvell a forerunner of Romanticism, that, after having 
read his penetrating pages on Marvell's feeling for Nature, one is led to 
wonder whether we have been the victims of a mirage. “Mais regrets et blame 
seraient également vains” — says M. Legouis — “Plutot que de reprocher 
4 Marvell la timidité dans le choix de ses paysages, mieux vaut lui rendre 
louange pour la facon sincére dont il a noté certains aspects de la nature” 
(p. 99). What is, then, the new note Marvell has struck? Marvell's trouvaille 
is the poésie fénisectorale, according to M. Legouis, who, however, is well 
aware of the pedantic ring of his definition. “Le premier, Marvell a chanté 
la fenaison, le premier il a campé le personnage du faucheur: celui-ci est sa 
trouvaille.’ (The group of poems here contemplated is formed by Damon 
the Mower, The Mower to Glo-Worms, The Mower's Song, The Mower 
against Gardens, Ametas and Thestylis making Hay-Ropes). 

But, soon afterwards, M. Legouis anticipates our objection: true, Theocritus 
“devance les meilleurs passages de Marvell sur les faucheurs... Mais d'autres 
traits précisent qu'il s'agit de blé et non de foin” (p. 100, footnote). Here, 
I am afraid, we come across a serious weakness in M. Legouis’s method of 
criticism. Other illustrations of it occur apropos of the Satires. Dialogues 
between animals had been written since time immemorial, dialogues between 
statues were familiar through the Roman pasquinate; but nobody before 
Marvell had written a dialogue between statues of animals. (A Dialogue 
between the two Horses; see Legouis, p. 335). And again (p. 351): Denham’s 
only title of superiority to Marvell, gua satirist, consists in “la découverte 
de la valeur satirique du théme du peintre’. In short M. Legouis, notwith- 
standing his indisputable sensitiveness as an appreciator of poetry, seeins here 
to connect poetry with the choice of certain themes. But the theme in itself 
is a mere accident; what matters is what some English critic has called 
“the emotional field” of the thought. Now, be it corn or hay, the originality 
of Marvell’s pastoral poetry, if any, cannot consist in such stage properties; — 
and surely it would be sheer hair-splitting to try to distinguish between 
Marvell's hay-mower and Theocritus’s corn-reaper, and to say that the contrast 
between mower and shepherd introduced by Marvell is something quite 
different from the time-hallowed contrast between peasant and shepherd. 
Unfortunately M. Legouis seems to make much of his newly discovered 
category (poésie fénisectorale): when comparing Marvell with Herrick, he 
says: “Mais Herrick, sauf erreur, ne parle pas de la fenaison”. I am afraid 
such criteria are inadequate tools with which to handle Marvell's poetry. 
They are as apt to bring out Marvell’s charm as a pair of tongs would be 
to catch a butterfly. 
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M. Legouis is on a much better way for finding the core of Marvell's 
inspiration when he tries to describe the new je ne sais quoi which the poet 
experiences in the presence of Nature, though his remark that “ces instants 
ont la valeur unique des extases chez les saints’ (p. 105), in the form in 
which it occurs, seeths to subscribe to a conception of poetry (that of the 
Abbé Bremond) based on a questionable identification between émotions 
esthétiques and graces mystiques (to use, this time, M. Maritain’s language). 
But M. Legouis hastens to add (p. 107): “On ne s’étonne pas de Uattrait 
qu’exercent sur notre siécle de tels élancements et de la tentation dy 
superposer une philosophie panthéiste dont Marvel! n’a sans doute jamais 
eu conscience’. Marvell was certainly not aware of pantheistical philosophy, 
but he was doubtless familiar with the character of mystical experience, which 
was fairly popular in the seventeenth century, the century of mysticism (he 
speaks himself of “Natures mystick Book”), so that we need not be surprised 
that his élancements should have appealed to the Romantics (it is in the 
Romantic period that an identification of poetry with religion was first 
attempted), Whether Marvell overstated his emotions through his adoption 
of the language of the mystics (just as Donne has done in the Extasie); 
whether, in so far, his new start is only an apparent one, these are questions 
to which one would have liked M. Legouis to pay more attention. A 
conclusion like: “Marvell a connu les transports mystiques’, needs sifting 
in the light of the fashion for mysticism prevalent in the seventeenth century. 
That he knew about mystical experience ought rather to make us the more 
cautious in the interpretation of his “mystical” passages. The existence of a 
vein.of original mysticism in Marvell would indeed be proved, if one could 
accept unreservedly M. Legouis’s hint that in Marvell’s predilection for the 
colour green there lurks “une préoccupation mystique, la recherche de l'unité 
absolue par l'élimination de ce qui est adventice ou accessoire’ (p. 122). 
M. Legouis’s conclusion about Marvell's poetry is not so revolutionary as 
he promised (p. 171): 

Il s'est parfois élevé au dessus de la mode de son temps, et alors il a exprimé des 
aspects de la nature avec tant de bonheur ou d'intensité que pour ceux (et il sont nombre) 
gui jugent son oeuvre par quelques sommets, il demeurera, quoique la critique puisse 
dire de cette généralisation, le precurseur de Wordsworth, de Shelley et de Keats, le 
poéte qui a observé la grive au nid et su noter l’éclat de son oeil, qui a percu le parfum 
des fleurs comme une musique surhumaine, enfin qui sur un banc de mousse a l'ombre de 
vieux arbres a défailli d'une extase sensuelle ot Dieu ni la femme n’avaient de part. Et 
si chaque homme se définit par ce qu'il porte en lui de supréme, cette image maintenant 
traditionnelle de Marvell, comme elle est Ja plus admirative, est peut-étre la plus fidéle. 

So Hazlitt, Lamb and Poe were after all in the right: and, since artists 
deserve immortality only on account of ce qu'ils portent en eux de supréme, 
we are allowed by M. Legouis to stick to the traditional image of the 
Marvell who matters. As for the other Marvell, what is he to us? 

Hardly more revolutionary are M. Legouis’s conclusions about Donne, 
though they purport to demonstrate that “the prevalent view of the critics 
is incomplete and unconsciously biassed”’. 

An extremely skilful and useful analysis of the prosody of the Songs and 
Sonets (49 distinctly stanzaic pieces, distributed among 46 stanza-forms) 
leads M. Legouis to offer a new explanation of a peculiarity of Donne's: 
“In many, if not most, of the Songs and Sonets, an initial outburst of feeling 
soon subsides into dialectics, a change which I ascribe to the difficulty of 
reproducing deliberately the complex arrangement of a spontaneous first 
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stanza’ (p. 33). ‘The poet conceived the pattern in the abstract, perhaps 
with the help of diagrams like Puttenham’s” (p. 31). “Form not seldom seems 
to command matter” (pn. 44). With his dualism of form and matter, his 
theory of the lack of “complete coincidence between metrical structure and 
reasoning process’ (p. 44), M. Legouis unconsciously reverts to a cofiception 
of Donne’s poetry similar to that of Dr. Johnson when he said that 
“unluckily resolving to show it [their learning] in rhyme, instead of writing 
poetry, they [the metaphysical poets] only wrote verses”. Since a poetry in 
which metrical pattern and thought do not fit each other is not poetry, but 
verse, and bad verse at that. Now the efforts of modern criticism, whether 
successful or not, have been directed to deny Dr. Johnson’s strictures and 
to show that the apparent bathos of Donne's poetry is the necessary 
outcome of his kind of inspiration. But if the dialectical impression conveyed 
by those poems were only the result of unskilful handling of metre,- then 
Dr. Johnson is right, and modern criticism wrong. 

Another time M. Legouis, correcting a statement of mine, !) says (p. 71): 
“Persuading the woman to yield [and not: exercise of wit] is the practical 
reason which decides upon the lover’s choice of arguments and the manner 
of presenting them.” But this practical reason, being an external, not an 
internal one, would at once relegate Donne’s poetry to a class of writings 
destined to plead and persuade, namely to eloquence. Are these the 
“unexplored regions of Donne’s personality” which M. Legouis promised to 
reveal? If so, he may as well realise that he has been anticipated by no 
more recent a critic than Dryden, who said: “He affects the metaphysics... 
and perplexes the minds of the fair sex with nice speculations of philosophy.”’ 
Is Dryden right and modern criticism wrong? If so, what else but lip service 
is M. Legouis’s professed “agreement with the criticism of to-day” as 
regards Donne's “intensity of feeling, originality and subtlety of thought’ ? 

I wonder at times whether the narrowness of the criteria which M. Legouis 
has at his command (I have shown apropos of Marvell that he uses 
occasionally old-fashioned, academic canons of criticism) allows him to interpret 
correctly modern criticism on Donne. For instance, he attributes to me a 
ridiculous “theory of volcanic [or eruptive] self-utterance’” of Donne, on the 
ground of a simile of mine, perhaps too light-heartedly put down in a review ’), 
the only aim of which was to illustrate the point that Donne’s concetti are 
generally structural, whereas those of his disciples are mostly decorative. I 


1) See Secentismo e Marinismo in Inghilterra, p. 100. 

3) Modern Language Review, Vol. XXI, p. 320. Here is the whole passage: “Behind Donne’s 
conceits we always see a profound and restless mind in the act of inventing new ways of 
expression for his new modes of thought: behind Lovelace’s conceits we too often find — emptiness. 
When the lava has been discharged by the volcano, the Neapolitan craftsman collects it hard 
and cold, and carves it into pipe-bowls and objects of vertu. Lovelace, with most of the minor 
metaphysical poets, like the Neapolitan craftsman is merely picking up cold lava on the slopes 
of a volcano.” This is reported by M. Legouis, on p. 10, thus: “Signor Praz . , . . seems to 
have overshot the mark in his implicit comparison of Donne to Mount Vesuvius and of his 
poetry to the lava pouring therefrom, while the minor metaphysical poets are likened to the 
Neapolitan craftsman who collects it hard and cold and carves it into pipe-bowls and objects 
of vertu”. Here the comparison is detached from the text it was meant to illustrate. On p. 29 
it is seen on its way to sublimation, when certain critics are credited with having bestowed 
an “eruptive heart’’ on Donne. But on p. 37 the simile is discovered wondering at its own 
undeserved apotheosis: “the theory of Donne’s volcanic self-utterance.” 
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gave the simile for what it was worth, but apparently M. Legouis thought 
it deserved to be promoted to the rank of a theory, no matter how far this 
was justified by my ampler study of Donne. 


Liverpool. MARIO PRAZ. 


The Three Wartons. A choice of their Verse. Edited with a 
note and a select bibliography by ERIC PARTRIDGE. London, 
The Scholartis Press, 1927. 


Mr. Eric Partridge deserves our thanks for thus giving the principal poems 
of the Wartons in a carefully printed and edited volume. There is an elaborate 
bibliography and a short introduction, “a mere note’, as the editor calls its, 
a glance at the Wartons. The introduction could probably not have been 
done better within the compass the editor has allowed himself. 

The three Wartons; indeed, why should the elder Thomas only be mentioned 
as the father of the two Wartons and not be himself remembered as one of 
the phalanx who marched towards a new world? Here, surely, date counts 
for much, and Professor Bishop thinks the father wrote all his poetry 
between 1718 and 1728. 

His poems show him to have been a great lover of nature in its simpler 
aspects, especially of rural sounds; he 


Delights on echoing hill to hear 
The reaper’s song, or lowing steer. 


He is more satirically given than his elder son, but like him he loves solitude, 
and darkness, and meditation. His finest poem seems to me Lines written 
after seeing Windsor Castle, where, after looking with admiration at the 
architectural beauties, he returns to his “low cot’. So the bee, after “sipping 
the warm fragrance of the green-house bowers”, 


At length returning to the wonted comb 
Prefers to all his little straw-built home. 


There is a genuine love of the intimate and the simple here, and the diction, 
shaking itself free from the shackles, suddenly, as by magic, becomes as 
simple as the bee’s beloved home. This poem and the Stanzas on the Psalms, 
where the spontaneous simplicity of David’s Songs is pronounced to be 
superior to the studied perfection of classical literature, make it difficult to 
account for the neglect that Thomas Warton the Elder has suffered. 

Like his father, Joseph began to write at an early age: The Enthusiast 
was written when he was eighteen. Here, borrowing a phrase from Pope, 
he compares Addison and Shakespeare : 


What are the lays of artful Addison, 
Coldly correct, to Shakespear's warblings wild? 


“The first romantic with a program”, the editor calls him. For he shows, 
both by precept and example, that imagination and invention are the chief 
faculties of a poet; for the dogma of imitation he substitutes full creative 
freedom. Joseph is especially the poet of solitude and twilight; daemons haunt 
his darkened woods and little fays dance in his vales. More than any other 
English poet, too, he represents the back-to-nature cry in another sense: 
the happy Indian swain living in the Isle of Innocence is contrasted to the 
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inhabitant of Britannia’s isle, which “fondly stoops to Vice”. This view 
culminates in the poem on The Dying Indian: 
‘ O my son, 

I feel the venom busy in my breast; 

Approach, and bring my crown, deck’d with the teeth 

Of that bold Christian who first dar'd deflow’r 

The virgins of the Sun; and, dire to tell! 

Robbed Pachacamac’s altar of its gems! 


He bids his son cherish his old mother, if ever she should return (he lost 
her while hunting in the desert woods), 
And when disease 
Preys on her languid limbs, then kindly stab her 
With thine own hands, nor suffer her to linger, 
Like Christian cowards, in a life of pain. 
I go! great Copac beckons me! Farewell! — 


His brother Thomas is best known for his History of English Poetry. 
Pope had intended, in his projected History, to arrange the poets “according 
to their merits’. Thomas Warton grasped the idea of continuity and saw in 
literature a line of gradual development. His powers of appreciation fitted him 
for the task; he loved Pope, through whose song “all the Graces breathe”, but 
he loved Shakespeare and Spenser and Milton more. Nearly half of the present 
volume is devoted to the poetry of this amiable man, who, though his language 
wears the full-bottomed wig, was so simple and common in appearance that 
Fanny Burney took him for a shoemaker. He must have been one of those 
men who always remain boys. We read how he helped the pupils of his 
more dignified brother by doing their exercises for them, carefully putting in 
a few likely mistakes, and how he hid in the cupboard when the master’s 
footstep was heard. His verse rings with Miltonic echoes, but he also imitates 
Pope (e.g. in The Triumph of Isis, which has been called the best imitation 
of Pope ever written, but which, for some reason unknown to me, is not 
included in this volume). In his best-known poem, The Pleasures of Melancholy, 
all the old values are weighed in the balance and — found wanting. The 
“potent Satrap, mid Moscow’s golden palaces” is less happy than the Siberian 
exile; and the musing Eloisa, watching the tapers of the dead, found more 
genuine transport than Flavia, floating “amid the silken sons of dress’. “Gay 
Flavia” also appears in a “Stanza from On May Morning”, by the elder 
Thomas; a solitary Stanza, which makes the reader wish for more. For here, 
town life and rural life are contrasted in a way which makes of this Stanza 
the exact counterpart of Pope’s (second) Epistle to Miss Blount. In Pope's 
poem, the comparison is of course wholly in favour of the town, and nothing 
could better illustrate the attitude to life of the Augustan: he stands firmly 
on his own age, as Professor Grierson expresses it, an age that is sure of 
itself, that knows what are worthy subjects, what is the right thing to do 
and what is not. Pope pities his friend for having to forgo all the advantages 


of London: 
She went to plain work, and to purling brooks, 
Old-fashioned halls, dull aunts, and croaking rooks... 


She must play whist! (when every one plays ombre) 


Or o’er cold coffee trifle with the spoon, 
Count the slow clock, and dine exact at noon... 


(people of fashion do not dine until four o'clock). 
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Warton ascribes the same views to gay Flavia; but he makes it clear 
that he has a different sense of values: 
For who, she cries, a London life would change, 
Pensive in solitary woods to range; 
To walk without a beau in some lone vale, 
Nor Handel hear, but the sad nightingale ? 
The ‘old-fashioned hall’, which to Pope was as uninteresting as the dull 
country aunt, is raised to solemn eminence by Joseph (Pleasures of Melancholy): 
The wasted tower 
Where, with his brother Ruin, Horror sits.... 
Yet, even to the ancient tower, venerable because it has a story to tell, 
these three pioneers prefer the natural dome of God's forest. Nature, not 
the finish of art, solitude, not society, is their delight. The “deep-mouth’d 
viol” is excelled by... the linnet? the ‘nightingale? alas no! by “love-sick 
Philomel”. For a personal diction they did not achieve; that crown was 
destined for a worthier head: 
It is the first mild day of March: 
Each minute sweeter than before, 


The redbreast sings from the tall larch 
That stands beside our door. 


My sister! (‘tis a wish of mine) 

Now that our morning meal is done, 
Make haste, your morning task resign, 
Come forth, and feel the sun. 


The Hague. A. C. E. VECHTMAN -VETH. 


The Man of Feeling, by HENRY MACKENZIE. Edited by 
HAMISH MILES. 208 pp. London, The Scholartis Press, 1928.7/6—. 


Though Dr. Johnson disliked Mackenzie's literary products, The Man of 
Feeling (1771) proved a great success among his contemporaries and later 
it earned the praise of Scott. In his introduction, which also contains some 
new biographical material, Mr. Miles points out that this success was not 
due to the intrinsic merits of the story, but to the appropriate timing of its 
appearance: after Richardson and Sterne and before the Utilitarian principle 
was to measure everything by its rigid standard. He does not omit drawing 
our attention once more to the fact that Mackenzie was an imitative writer, 
borrowing his “honest moralizing’ from the former, and his “high-keyed 
sentiment’ from the latter, thus repeating what has generally been the received 
opinion, adding the much-needed correction that Sterne’s and Mackenzie's 
sentiments are miles and miles apart. He might have gone further: on careful 
comparison it appears that of Sterne’s influence, beyond that on the structure 
of the story, there are but few traces. He does not possess Sterne’s eye for 
seemingly insignificant objects, always, however, in correlation with something 
more important in the background, which evoked the mood of the moment. 
Nowhere can he touch this little scene, lifted from Sterne’s letter to his 
friend Miss Lumley, written after her departure: “For, the moment she 
began to spread my little table,.my heart fainted within me; one solitary 
plate, one knife, one fork, one glass! I gave a thousand penetrating looks 
at the chair thou hast so often graced in these quiet and sentimental repasts — 
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then laid down my knife and fork, and took up my handkerchief, and clapt 
it across my face, and wept like a child’. (Incidentally it may be mentioned 
that here Sterne used the word “sentimental” for the first time.) 

The features of the book suggest a more direct influence, one easier to 
imitate, probably to be found in Henry Brooke’s The Fool of Quality 
(1766—~1770). Here is any amount and variety of tears, from the “drop of 
moisture’’ to the “most consulsive sobs”; here we meet the prototype of 
Harley's death, owing to unrequited love, in the Earl of Maitland’s fate ; 
here again we find long disquisitions on physiognomy, a subject frequently 
cropping up in Mackenzie's story; there is a passage on The Brotherhood 
of Man, echoed in Harley's phrase: “let us never forget that we are all 
relations’; the noble prostitute, the victim of the cruelty of men, and the 
dreary fate of lunatics are common property to many novels of the time. 
Goldsmith, Smollett, Sterne, Richardson, Fielding, all have been laid under 
contribution, but nowhere do we meet so many parallel passages as in The 
Fool of Quality. 

The style is not the worst feature: it is smooth enough, though in some 
places artificial to a degree, when the author indulges in his beloved antithetical 
constructions, invariably accompanied by abundant alliteration. And better 
than this: the story never drags. A new reprint was certainly justified; its 
value is enhanced by a handlist of Mackenzie’s published works, (to which 
may now be added The Anecdotes and Egotisms of Henry Mackenzie, 
Oxford University Press) and a list of books (far from complete), containing 
references to himself and his writings. 


Rotterdam. W.A. OVAA. 


Anthony Trollope, by HUGH WALPOLE. English Men of 
Letters Series. 1928. 5/~. 


Who now reads Trollope? one might have asked some years age, before 
the reprint of most of his novels, the appearance of a Trollopean novel by 
a representative of the modern school, and the publication of Mr. Michael 
Sadler’s recent Commentary showed that the realistic spirit of the age was 
bringing a reaction, if a mild one, in his favour. In spite of his unspirituality, 
his absurd situations, “sticky and stupid’ heroines, still his grip of character, 
sense of local atmosphere, and honest dislike of claptrap are rescuing him 
from the eclipse which he suffered at the end of his life, and have gained 
for him now a place in the English Men of Letters Series. 

The choice of Mr. Walpole seemed a happy one. We like to hear one 
novelist on another — on the principle. of “set a thief to catch a thief” no 
doubt. And Mr. Walpole is not just any novelist, but the author of The 
Cathedral, referred to above, a clerical epos, as he would call it, with affinity 
to the Barchester epic itself. Mr. Walpole is a Trollopean. Hence a chief 
value of book lies in its enthusiasm. It speaks with admiration of a surprisingly 
large number of the novels, novels of which most of us have never heard, 
far less read. If we are inclined at times to suspect a lack of discrimination 
and that all his geese are swans, the reflection that Mr. Walpole is probably 
better acquainted with Trollope’s ‘ritings than any other person today, 
should make us hesitate. His praise of the characters does not stop at the 
celebrated Mrs. Proudie or Mr. Slope. He is very infectious in his enthusiasm 
for such heroine’s as Lady Glencora in Can You Forgive Her? — “the essence 
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of all that Trollope found adorable in woman.:She is small of stature, she 
is beautiful, she is gay, a lively ‘rattle’ but no fool, has much spirit and fire 
and fun, a heart, and is not too heavily weighted with principles’ — the last 
feature being refreshingly significant of Trollope’s freedom, when at his best, 
from Victorian prudery. So too Lucy Robarts in Framley Parsonage “is the 
most adorable Cinderella in fiction since the first one.” 

Mr. Walpole emphasizes the merit of Trollope’s characterization in quite 
an opposite class. “No novelist in English fiction is better at drawing cads, 
sharpers, bounders, down-at-heel loafers, ladies of light virtue, lawyers’ touts, 
shabby detectives... He has a fatherly eye upon them all, and this, although 
he was himself a man of the most scrupuleus honour, with a constantly 
expressed disgust of shabby dealing, meanness, and any kind of vulgarity’ 
(p. 94). As the best instance both of Trollope’s consistency with such characters 
and of his kindliness towards them, he cites Lizzie Eustace in The Eustace 
Diamonds. “Lizzie Eustance, indeed, has no redeeming point anywhere — 
she is stupid, vain, selfish, greedy, sensual, false, common, cowardly; and 
then — although he can give us no point to admire, not even the back-to- 
the-wall courage of a Becky Sharp or the pitiful longing for romance of an 
Emma Bovary — so complete is the comic spirit with which he regards her 
that he can lead us with him to a sort of kindly indulgence. Perhaps no other 
British novelist, save possibly Fielding, could have achieved this humorous 
compassion. Richardson would have moralised, Jane Austen condemned, 
Dickens and Thackeray shewn indignation, George Eliot philosophised, 
Meredith romanticised, Hardy have blamed the Deity, and the novelist of 
our day have seen a thousand Freudian complexes” (p. 98). 

Mr. Walpole ascribes this sympathy for the under-dog, no doubt rightly, 
to the indelible impression on Trollope of the time when he was himself 
one, scorned by his school-fellows at Harrow and Winchester for his neglected 
appearance and physical clumsiness, constantly caned by ‘the headmaster, 
daily thrashed with a big stick by a brother who thought it his duty to lick 
the awkward child into shape. No doubt this misery confirmed and deepened 
the instinct to compassion in Trollope’s nature and it is useful to emphasize 
the point, but everything in Trollope’s Autobiography indicates that com- 
passion was a fundamental ingredient of that simple, generous mind. 

In spite of some good passages, however, the book disappoints. There is 
throughout an effect of unsubstantiality in the thought and in the conversational, 
sometimes colloquial, style, and it is suggested even in the look of the pages 
by the brief, snippy paragraphing. The most that can be said is that the 
manner is deliberately unacademic. The last chapter, “The Artist’, which 
should have been the best as containing the heart of the matter, is the 
worst. In twenty shert pages it lays down more than a dozen theses, such as 
that Trollope was amateur, commercial, honest, impersonal, realistic, has like 
Tolstoi a sense of space, is unlike Dostoievsky, psychologically superficial, 
and consequently restful, writes remarkably natural dialogue, is prone to 
repeat the same plot, shirks.the physical side of love, appreciates to an 
unique extent the ordinary in life, and is devoid of poetry. Scarcely one of 
these points is convincingly faced and proved, and you are left with the 
impression of a book which, beginning well, peters out like a stream among 
the sand for want of force and volume. 


Groningen. J. A. FALCONER. 
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Hogarth Lectures, published by the Hogarth Press, London. 
Editors GEORGE RYLANDS and LEONARD WOOLF. 


No. 1. A Lecture on Lectures, by SIR ARTHUR QUILLER- 
COUCH, pp. 48; price 2/6 net. 


No. 2. Tragedy, by F. L. LUCAS, pp. 158; price 3/6 net. 


No. 4. The Development of English Biography, by HAROLD 
NICOLSON, p. 158; price 3/6 net. 


Fach of these excellently got up volumes contains the substance of six 
or seven lectures as actually delivered, or deliverable. As the series is 
designed to help students it is perhaps a pity that the volumes contain no 
systematic aids to study, such as select bibliographies of each subject (in 
the manner of the Poetry and Life series edited by Wm. H. Hudson). The 
opening volumes will rarely deal with individual authors (Shakespeare always 
excepted) or particular schools, but will survey the growth or trace the 
evolution of genres, say fiction, satire, biography, letterwriting, the ballad, 
sonnet or ode, with excursions into comparative literature. The Hogarth 
Lectures are to take the literature of all countries and all ages as their 
province, — as the prospectus has it — so there are to be hundreds of 
volumes, but these early ones at any rate are chiefly concerned with English 
literature against the usual backgrounds. 

The introductory address by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch is surprisingly 
unsuitable. So far as I have been able to follow its trend it is an oration 
against lectures, a complaint of the overworked lecturer and a rebuke to 
the lectured. Sir Arthur is of course entitled to inflict these admonitions on 
the Cambridge undergraduates, but one fails to see why Messrs. Rylands 
and Woolf should prejudice their venture by so antagonistic an opening 
address, clever and eloquent though it is. 

No. 2., Mr. F. L. Lucas’s Tragedy in relation to Aristotle’s Poetics, | 
found a delightful and instructive treatise, learned and yet vivacious, independent 
in its judgments and valuations, yet without forced singularity. Many of 
Aristotle’s dicta are quashed, later theories (such as Hegel’s) torn to shreds, 
certain points of dogmatic ethics are criticised, but some of the views attacked 
are deftly corrected into piquant truths. To quote a single instance: Aristotle 
stipulates that the characters of tragedy must be good but not perfect. Mr. 
Lucas accepts the rule but not Aristotle’s ground for it; saying: “The objection 
to perfect characters is not that their misfortunes are, as Aristotle says, 
unbearable, but that they are themselves apt to be so.” The book is full 
of such trenchant observations, and it clears many a tract of battle-scarred 
ground. To my mind it settles some difficult controversies finally, as where 
Mr. Lucas felicitously interprets catharsis as an outlet for the emotions. 

Also Mr. Harold Nicolson’s lectures on The Development of English 
Biography must have kept his audience awake and pleased, though some 
must have been ungently shocked by such pronouncements as (p. 110): “The 
moment that any emotion (such as reverence, affection, ethical desires, religious 
belief) intrudes upon the composition of biography, that biography is doomed”, 
in explanation of what he considers the catastrophic failure of most Victorian 
biography. Whitewashing or idealising Lives Mr. Nicolson rules out merci- 
lessly, thus leaving considerable gaps in his survey, which nevertheless is 
crowded enough, reviewing as it does fifteen centuries, from the early sagas 
and hagiographies (Bede, Asser), through the Tudor Period, the seventeenth 
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century (John Aubrey), the eighteenth (Johnson’s Lives of the Poets), Boswell, 

Moore, Macaulay, Lockhart, Carlyle, Froude, Sir Edmund Gosse, down to 

Mr. Lytton Strachey’s ironical analyses. The summaries at the heads of the 

chapters and the captions in the margins make up for the absence of an index. 
The titles of further instalments announced are attractive. 


Leeuwarden. J. L. CARDOZO. 
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The Area of the Glottis in Vowels. 


When a current of air is sent with gentle, uniform force through a resonator 
or resonance-chamber, it will produce a tone or complex of tones the pitch 
of which depends on the capacity of the latter and on the area and length 
of its openings or apertures. As a general rule we may take it that an 
increase in the capacity of the resonator will cause a lowering of the pitch, 
if the apertures remain the same, and that on the other hand with a 
resonator of fixed volume a larger and shorter opening will raise the pitch. 
In the main this rule also holds good for a combination of two or more 
resonators with external and internal apertures ’). 

As the superglottal passage, consisting of larynx, pharynx, nose, and mouth, 
forms such a combination, the character and the pitch *) of the vowel-sounds 
are also largely dependent on the ratio between the capacity of the resonance- 
chambers and the area and length of the apertures. 

The form and size of the superglottal passage in some of the vowels has 
been ascertained by X-ray photography °), the influence of the apertures (at 
the lips and between the tongue and the palate) is stated in all phonetic text- 
books, but about the condition of the glottis little is known in this respect. 

As regards the vocal chords, X-ray photographs and _ laryngoscopic 
experiments have shown that in the principal vowels spoken on the same 
note their length increases in the order [u, 6, >, a] and [i, é, ¢, a]. Moreover 
Natier *) has found, and Rousselot confirms, that the vocal chords are slightly 
apart in [é], a little more in [é], still more in [i], and that the glottis has a 
different form for each vowel, viz., in [s, ce, 6] it is linear, in [é] fusiform, 
in [i] oval. According to Rousselot ‘) the vowel is already present in the 
vibrations of the larynx. 

For convenience sake phoneticians divide the glottis into the chord glottis 
(the front part) and the cartilaginous or arytenoid glottis (the back part). 
The latter is also called whisper glottis, because it is assumed that usually 
in whisper the chord glottis is entirely closed, whereas the cartilaginous 
glottis is open (p. 38). 

Although, according to the law stated above the area of the glottis in 
whisper must have some influence on the pitch of the vowel, this question 
has never been investigated, and it is the solution of this problem for which 
I invite the attention of the reader. The method I have hit upon would 
seem to be simplicity itself, seeing that it can be tried by everybody without 
the use of any instrument but a watch with a seconds-hand. It is based on 
the fact that a volume of air will take longer to pass through a small opening 


1) For details see Leerboek der Phonetiek by Prof. Dr. H. Zwaardemaker Cz. and L. P. 
H. Eijkman, 1928, p. 98. — Whenever in this article the reader is referred to this book, the 
page only is mentioned. 

3) The form of the resonance-chambers and the substance of their walls is disregarded 
in this article. 

4) L. P. H. Eijkman, Radiographie des Kehlkopfes, Fortschritte auf dem Gebiete der 
Réntgenstrahlen, Band VII, Heft 4 & 6, Hamburg, 1904. 

4) L’Abbé Rousselot, Principes de Phonétique Expérimentale, pp. 723/4. 

5) Ditto, p. 733. 
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than through a large one, provided the force that sends it through is constant. 
The only thing that the experimenter has to do is to take a deep breath, 
watch in hand, and to note down the duration in seconds. A little introductory 
practice will soon enable him to feel whether the current of air is constant, 
as also when he is experiencing the first traces of exhaustion, which latter 
circumstance is a sign that the experiment ought to stop for the time being. 
Nor will it take him long to realize that the air escapes more easily and 
quickly in the pronunciation of [a] and [a] than e.g. in that of [u] and [i]. 

In my case?), as I found, 3 seconds was the average duration of an 
inspiration, so before each experiment I took a deep breath of that length, in 
order to fill the lungs as much as possible with the same quantity of air *). 

It might be objected by some that the seconds-hand of an ordinary watch 
is not accurate enough. For them a stop-watch will meet the difficulty, but in 
my opinion the use of it is only a theoretical advantage, because the great 
number of experiments — in my case 20 for each vowel — obviates the 
recording of decimals. 

Also it might be thought that the lip-rounding in [u, y], etc., the small 
distance between tongue and palate in [i], and the false glottis will impede 
the escape of breath, but there can be no question of this, considering that 
the whisper-glottis is so much smaller than the other apertures referred to. 

On the other hand, I would call the experimenter’s attention to the 
following two observations: 

lst. Between two sets of experiments some hours or a whole day should 
be allowed to elapse, for fatigue would affect the results. 

2ly. The figures obtained by the experiments should be covered up, so 
that the experimenter cannot be influenced by them. 

The discrepancies as to the different sets of experiments in the Table of 
results on the next page are vartly due to an occasional slight impediment of the 
breath, which preventec ae lungs from being filled up to their utmost 
extent. In this Table the <ider will find the duration in seconds of 

Ist. each expiration ac che beginning of a set of experiments; 

2ly. the principal Dutch vowels *), whispered 20 times each, as they occur 

in the words: biet [i], beet [é], bit [E], beer [E:], bed [e], u [y], deun [s], 

deur [&:], put [ii], bode.[2] *), freule [ce:], pa [a], man [a], pot [5], boot [6], 

boor [6:], om [6], koe [tu] §). The vowels in ui, acht, and boer are repre- 

sented by blanks, because they do not occur as single or as regular 
independent vowels in Dutch. 

To facilitate comparison the mean of the values obtained for each vowel 
has been added at the bottom of each column. 


1) Of course, this average will vary for each individual. 


) To facilitate matters, I took care that the actual beginning of the vowel coincided with 
5, 10, 15, etc. seconds as marked on the dial-plate. 


*) Special care should be taken that [i, ¢, y, 6, 6, G] are not diphthongized in the experiment. 
Tense (narrow) and lax (wide) vowels are distinguished by an acute and grave accent 
respectively [6, 6]. ; 

‘) Of course, the unstressed [2] can hardly be pronounced by itself. In the Table it is 
represented by whispered expiration, i.e., the mouth is slightly open, but the organs of speech 
are not fixed for a particular vowel-sound, in other words, the sound produced is approximately 


the unround variety of the neutral unstressed vowel in Dutch vader, German Vater, French 
besoin. The English one of father is opener. Baste 


5) This order has been chosen for a reason which will appear later on, but in the actual 
experiments it has been altogether departed from, in order to ensure an unbiassed result. 
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Maximum Duration of Whispered Vowels in Seconds. 
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According to this Table the longest duration, hence the smallest glottal 
aperture, falls to [i] and [a], the shortest duration, consequently the largest 
opening, to [a], and each vowel has its characteristic whisper glottis. 

The actual area of the whisper glottis can easily be estimated. If we 
whisper [a], no friction ought to be felt at the lips, else the sound would 
not be a pure vowel. In this case the lip aperture is necessarily larger than 
the whisper glottis. Now if we gradually increase the constriction of the 
lip opening, the moment friction becomes perceptible the area of the lip 
aperture is smaller than that of the whisper glottis. 

When the various vowel sounds are breathed — either in or out — 
without sounding the vocal chords, each one appears, when analysed by ear, 
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to consist almost entirely of a characteristic combination of two component 
sounds, which are each more or less constant for each breathed vowel sound. 
They consist of an upper series of notes and a lower series, and may be 
conveniently referred to as front and back resonances respectively. 

Paget 1), the opening lines of whose pamphlet are quoted here, though 
not verbatim, has fixed the two resonances for his own English vowels, and 
plotted them in a chart so as to show the characteristic ranges of front and 
back resonator notes observed in the case of his own voice, when the 
various vowels are breathed *). 

A copy of this chart is to be found on p. 102, for comparison with 
another,-on p. 103, containing the two resonances of my Dutch vowels 
observed in the same manner, i.e., as far as the back resonance is concerned, 
by filliping the throat between the ear and larynx, while whispering a vowel. 
For convenience sake the order of the vowels in my chart is arranged on 
the same plan as in Paget's. 


Resonances of Dutch Vowels. 
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With the kind permission of the publishers my own chart is reproduced 
here. It will be seen that each vowel is represented by two lines, denoting 
the front and the back resonance respectively. The vowels, it should be 
noted, admit of a certain range of variation in the resonance, without produc- 
ing any appreciable difference in the vowel sound. Hence, they are not 
represented by points, but by longer and shorter lines, the broader part of 
which marks the most frequent resonance that has been recorded. It will be 
seen that each of them may, in most cases at all events, vary over from 
two to five semi-tones, without producing a very material difference in the 
vowel-effect. 


‘ ae pare soe Loe Vowel er Intern. Phon. Association, 1922. 

n a private le ‘aget states that he has not taken into account the difference betw 
breathed and whispered sounds. As the former cannot be easily sustained for any conven eet 
length of time, it is safe to assume that for breathed we may read whispered. 
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Nor are the size of the resonator and that of the whisper-glottis fixed 
quantities, for if the former is too small or too large, this deficiency may 
be easily compensated for by making the aperture comparatively smaller or 
larger, and vice versa ?). 

The following chart contains a graphic representation of the comparative 
sizes of the glottal aperture, as set forth in the Table above. 


The resemblance between this chart and the lower half of the other, 
representing the back-resonances, is very striking; in fact, with the exception 
of the slight deviations in the case of [6, &:, 6], the rises and falls in the 
charts are all but identical. If, therefore, until now it was thought safe to 
conclude that the back resonance was defined by the size of the pharynx 
as resonator and the degree of constriction of its front opening, we are now 
enabled to add that it is also dependent on the size of the whisper glottis. 

When the question of the condition of the whisper glottis had thus been 
satisfactorily settled, another naturally presented itself: Is it true that, as 
Rousselot and Natier state, each voiced vowel has its own glottal aperture 
which cooperates in determining its special character? It stands to reason 
that the method described above suggested itself for the solution of this 
problem, and I may at once add that it has proved very successful. All the 
vowels were spoken, or rather sung, on G. 

As was to be expected, the glottal aperture was in each case smaller than 
in the whispered vowels, and as a natural consequence the voiced vowel 
could be sustained much longer. This being the case, the experiments took 
much more time, but fortunately the variations were comparatively slight, 
so that I thought ten experiments for each vowel would suttice. 

In the Table below the durations in seconds are brought together. The column 
marked ‘Expiration’ represents the duration of the voice in humming through 
the nose, i.e. with closed mouth. [2] was again obtained by producing voice 
with slightly opened mouth and without any particular configuration. That is 
why its mean maximum (12) is practically the same as that of expiration (127/,). 

As before, [ceY], [a+] and [u:] do not appear in the Table. 


1) When Paget made his experiments, he was not aware that the size of the pharynx and 
of the glottis varies for each vowel. 
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Maximum Duration of Voiced Vowels in Seconds. 


Mean 12?/, 
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The chart-form of this Table, as under, will enable the reader to see at 
a glance that, as in the case of the whispered vowels, the maximum duration, 
or the size of the glottal aperture, corresponds to all intents and purposes 
with the back resonances of the whispered vowels in the chart of p. 103. 
It would seem that the tense and lax quality of a vowel ([6, &:], [6, 6:, 6]) 
has no influence on the size of the glottal aperture. (Cf. also the Chart of 
the whispered vowels). 


Diagrammatic Chart of the Table on Page 54. 
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It should be added in passing that my chart and Natier’s statement 
cited above contradict each other. According to my chart the aperture 
becomes smaller in the order [¢, é, i], whereas the Frenchman arrives at 
the opposite result ’). 

The last question to which my method might be expected to give a 
satisfactory answer, was: Does the size of the chord aperture vary with the 
pitch of the voice or not? 

In order to obtain the answer, I spoke, or rather sang the twelve most 
important vowels to the chromatic scale. My voice — if voice it may be 
called — is a barytone, so I chose the octave G-g. 

The Table below containing the results shows that according as the pitch 
rises, the duration of the vowel increases, in other words, the chord aperture 
decreases in size *). 


1) Rousselot states expressly that Natier’s subject of experiment had been taught before- 
hand to speak the yowels on the same note and with the same intensity. 
3) R. Lloyd already makes this statement in “Speech Sounds”, Phonet. Studien, V, 3, p. 2704 
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Maximum Duration of Vowels on G-g. 


With these new data at our disposal it is possible to construct a more 
correct theory than has obtained hitherto, of the manner in which a vowel- 
resonance is brought about, and of the factors on which its character depends’). 

If we leave the nose out of account, the vowel-resonance apparatus 
consists of : 

a. The lungs as motive power. 

b. The windpipe. Seeing that its size and form are practically constant, 
it may be passed over in this description. 

c. The larynx (containing the vocal chords), the pharynx, and the mouth 
as resonance-chambers. 

d. The apertures leading to and from the preceding, viz., the whisper 
and voice glottis respectively, the space between the tongue and the back 
wall of the pharynx, the space between the tongue and the palate, the 
lip-opening. 

Each vowel is, in the words of Paget, mainly characterized by two 
components, a front and a back note, each of which may vary to a certain 
extent, without producing a very substantial difference in the vowel-effect. 
These resonances are determined partly by the size of the superglottal 
passages, partly by that of the apertures, which are both in their turn 
chiefly dependent on the position of the epiglottis, the tongue, the soft palate, 
the lower jaw, and the lips. 


1) The voice as the product of the vibrations of the vocal chords is not considered here. 
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As to the back note, we must consider the glottis, the larynx and pharynx, 
and the epiglottis. 

The glottis. — The whisper and the voice glottis are both different for 
each vowel. They form an important factor in the pitch of the back note, 
a low note, as in [i, i], having a small glottal aperture, a high note [a, a] 
having a large one. The aperture becomes gradually smaller in the rising 
chromatic scale of the voice. 

The larynx and pharynx as back resonator. — The size of the back 
resonator depends upon the position of the larynx, pharynx, and tongue. In 
this connexion I shall only discuss the vowels of which X-ray photographs 
have been obtained by me. 

In [i] the back resonator is made as large as possible '), because the whole 
body of the tongue, from the root near the tongue-bone upwards, is advanced 
to its limit, so that its highest point is near the hard palate. Consequently 
the back resonator extends from this point to the glottis, whilst the front 
resonator is the part of the mouth in front of the same point. In [é], be- 
longing to the same group of vowels as [i], — Series I, as I have called it — 
the position of the organs with regard to each other is similar, only the 
back resonator is somewhat smaller, whereas the front resonator and its back 
aperture are slightly larger. The back resonance is very low accordingly. 

The vowels of the second Series [<, a, a, >] are distinguished for a com- 
paratively small back resonator, because the root of the tongue is drawn 
more or less towards the back wall of the pharynx. This accounts for the 
high back resonance of these vowels in the chart. The aperture combining 
the two resonating cavities has become a long narrow channel, or rather the 
whole of the superglottal passage is funnel-shaped with an angle at the fauces. 

The third Series of vowels [4, 6] has by far the largest back resonator 
in comparison with the size of its front opening, not only because the root 
of the tongue is drawn away from the back wall of the pharynx, as in [i, é], 
but especially owing to the fact that the whole of the larynx is lowered, in 
[u} to its very limit. To the exceedingly low back resonance also contributes 
the very narrow channel combining the two resonators, which is formed in 
this case by the tongue and the back wall of the pharynx. This is made 
possible by the tongue being drawn backwards, away from the teeth. 

The epiglottis. ~ In comparison with its normal position, the epiglottis is 
dipped as far backward as possible in [>, a], less so in [a, ¢], all but normal 
though still dipped backward in [u, 6], tilted forward as far as possible in 
[i, é]. This shows that in [2, a, a, ¢] the epiglottis helps to make the back 
resonator smaller, and in [i, é] larger; but the large dimensions of the latter 
in [a, 6] are chiefly due to the lowering of the whole larynx, not to the 
position of the epiglottis. 

The internal aperture. ~ The narrow channel combining the two resonators 
lies between the root of the tongue and the back wall of the pharynx in 
[u, 6, 2, a, a, €], so that the whole of the mouth forms the front resonator, 
whereas in [i, é] the channel is very short, in fact scarcely more than a 
point, and lies between the front of the tongue and the hard palate, so that _ 
the front resonator is only the very front part of the mouth. 

The problem as to whether the size of the glottal aperture influences the 


1} See the photos in Fortschritte and Plate Ia, b, c of the “Leerboek”’. 
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front resonance, and if so, to what extent, remains an open question’). Hence, 
it would be waste of time to discuss the influence of the back and front 
resonators with their apertures on each other. Nor need the front resonator 
with its aperture at the lips occupy us here, since it is treated in detail in 
our “Leerboek” and in the text-books known to students of English in 
Holland, viz., those of Sweet, Daniel Jones, and Ripman. 

On the other hand I must not omit to remind the reader of three very 
important points bearing particularly on the front resonance, viz., 

1st. The front resonance depends not only on the size of the openings, 
but also on that of the resonator. These two factors are interdependent, 
because a lowering of the jaw usually entails a lowering of the tongue, and 
consequently not only an increase in the capacity of the resonator but also 
in the distance between the tongue and the palate. 

2'v, The size of two openings of the same dimensions taken together has 
about the same influence on the pitch as the size of the resonator, but in 
inverse proportion, i.e., the larger opening raises the note, the larger 
resonator lowers it. 

3'y. On the principle of compensation, if the size of the resonator is too 
small or too large, this irregularity is easily made up for by a slight adjust- 
ment of the tongue. 


The Hague. L. P. H. ENKMAN. 


The Conversion of the Indirect Personal Object 


into the Subject of a Passive Construction. 
(Concluded.) 


19. Among the examples given in sections 13, 14, and 15, there are 
several which, when converted into the active form, will be found to have 
two objects. It should, however, be observed that the direct object in the 
active form is practically always a clause, complete or undeveloped (i.e. an 
infinitive), and that this clause cannot be replaced by a noun or pronoun. 

Instead of He promised me that he should help me (to help me) we may 
say He promised me his help; the statement made in He told me he had 
just received the appointment may sometimes be expressed as follows: He 
told me the great news. Such a substitution is impossible in the case of 
sentences like the following: Messrs. Duncan & Co informed us that the 
goods had been sent off; I should advise you to go now, and many others 
that might be cited. Generally speaking these remarks apply to Middle 
English as well, although differences in usage between present-day and 
earlier English may sometimes have to be reckoned with. 

The term ‘verbs with two objects’ is meant to denote verbs that are, or 
may be, accompanied by a personal, indirect, object, and a direct object 
represented by a noun or pronoun. Hence this group includes verbs like 
to tell, to promise, even if the direct object that accompanies them happens 
to be a clause (or infinitive). 
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It should also be borne in mind that a verb may occur in more than one 
sense. One of the verbs illustrated in the quotations given higher up, is 
deny (denay) ‘to say no to some one’. This verb, however, also means ‘to 
refuse’, ‘not to allow, give, grant’, as in Rymer, Foedera, IX, 429, I oght 
in no wyse have Denyed hit hym (date 1417); Shakespeare, Merch. of V., 
Ill, II, 282, they deny him justice: 

It seemed necessary to make these remarks in order to justify-what in 
some cases at first sight may look like an arbitrary classification. 

20. If the examples given in sections 13, 14, and 15, are converted into 
active sentences, an important fact will be revealed. It will be seen that the 
subject in the great majority of them is indefinite. Now Middle English had 
an indefinite pronoun man, mon, sometimes weakened into me; this pronoun, 
however, gradually became less and less usual. Even in thirteenth century 
English it seems to have been far less usual than men, man, on are in 
modern Dutch, German and French. By the beginning of the fifteenth century 
it had become rare. In the latter part of the fifteenth century one began to 
be employed occasionally to fill the place vacated by the obsolete man, mon, 
me, and modern English has to make use of a variety of devices to make 
up for the loss of this indefinite personal pronoun. 

The connection between the disappearance of man, mon, me, and the 
marked preference for passive constructions in the case of statements with 
an indefinite logical subject which has been a characteristic of English for 
many centuries, is so obvious that further comment is unnecessary. 

21. Word order is a factor of the utmost importance in the history of 
the passive of verbs with two objects. What may be called the normal 
sentence structure in the case of such a passive, is found in the following 
quotations, 


Blickling Hom., 195.22, hit weorPeP Pe swiPe bitere forgolden. 

Ancren R., 392, Pis scheld is iziuen us azean all temptaciouns. 

Sawles Warde, O. E. Hom. 1, p. 265, al Pis [he] us haued igarcket 
zef we as treowe tresures wited wel his tresor Pat is betaht us to halden. 


This word order has survived till the present day: The birth certificate 
was shown us; The birth certificate that was shown us... It is unnecessary 
to give further instances of this type, because it played no part in the 
origin of the construction We were shown the birth certificate. The following 
remarks will, it is hoped, explain the genesis of this remarkable passive. 

22. In the normal construction the passive subject opens the sentence, 
and consequently claims the hearer’s or the reader's attention before he has 
become conscious of any other part of the statement. Sometimes, however, 
the passive subject is of less importance than the personal object; what the 
speaker or writer wants to bring home to his hearer or reader is not — 
to take the example given above once more — that some one showed us 
the birth certificate, nor that the birth certificate was shown [to] us, but that 
we saw the birth certificate (which was shown [to] us). In the spoken 
language the speaker may effect this by stressing the personal object; but 
when he commits his statement to writing he will often prefer to make some 
special word order serve his purpose. A Dutchman might say: De toegang 
werd mij geweigerd (stress on mij), or: Mi werd de toegang geweigerd ; 
but he would probably write: Mij werd de toegang geweigerd, because if 
he wrote De toegang werd mij geweigerd, his reader might pronounce mi 
as if it was non-stressed (m2). - 
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23. In Old English the personal object was sometimes shifted to the 
beginning of the sentence, while the passive subject was placed after the verb 
or between the auxiliary and the past participle. Here are a few instances: 


Exodus V, 19, him wes gesed Pet him nere nan Ping Pes tigolge- 
weorces forgyfen. 

Matthew, XXVIII. 18, Me is geseald zle anweald on heofonan and on 
eordan ; cf. Dutch: Mij is gegeven alle macht in hemel en op aarde. 

Crist. 878, him weorPed bled 3ifen. 

Blickl. Hom., 49.24, ne biP Peem seald Drihtnes mildheortnes, ne his 
synne forgifnes. 

Ibid., 137.14, us is alefed edhwyrft to Pem ecean life. 

Ibid., 171.19, eow weorPeP forgifen on Pa sylfan tide hwet ge sprecaP. 


24. It is impossible to prove that in Old English the construction 
illustrated by the above quotations, owed its existence to the desire to draw 
special attention to the personal object; still, if there was any reason why 
front position was assigned to it, there can have been no other motive than 
the one that has been suggested. Sometimes the context also points in this 
direction, as in the first two examples from the Blickling Homilies. In Middle 
Et. glish, too, the context very often leaves no reasonable doubt as to why 
the personal object occupies the most prominent position in the sentence. 
Examples are fairly numerous. I will first give a number in which the 
personal object is a pronoun. 


Orm, 227 f., himm wass Patt dazz Summ unncuP sihhPe shewedd. 

Id., 7010 £., Purrh Pe king off Romeburrh Himm zifenn wass Patt riche. 

Id., 19369 f£., & tohh nass himm nobht zifenn mahht To clennsenn menn 
off sinness. 

Trin. Hom., p. 127 Po Pis child was boren and him was name gefen. 

Ibid., p. 191, hem is bihoten Pe heghe sete on heuene. 

Vices and Virt., 51.30, zeu scal bien forgiuen de gelt de ure fader 
ofearnede. 

Ancren R., p. 358, ou beod twouold bliscen izerked. 

Jul. A, 54.7 and B, 55.6, hwer weren Pe itaht Pine wichecreftes ? 

Kath., 2147, Pe is ileuet (= granted) to dei... . Pet heouenliche kinedom. 

Marh., 20.19, wurde ham alle sone hare sunnen forzeuene. 

Cursor M., C, 1. 118 f. of insertion after 16767, Him was not geue so 
mikel plas, War-on he mizt dee fayre. 

Rich. Coer de L., 3173, Hym was brought a sop in win. 

Robert of Br., Handl. S., 7019, Hym was shewyd a paleys. 

Id., Ibid., 10400 f., Hym was grauntyd to come a ny3t For to speke 
wyP hys wyfe. 

Metrical Hom. (Small), p. 18, Forthi es hir forgiuen hir sin. 

Chaucer, Cant. Tales, D, 9, But me was toid certeyn that.... 

Sir Orfeo, 545, him was so hard grace yzarked. 

Prose Leg., Anglia III, 324.13, him was gevyne a master forto teche him. 


25. In relative clauses in which the relative pronoun was the passive 
subject, the personal object was regularly placed before the verb in early 
Middle English. Even when, later on, it became the rule to place the 
personal object after the verb in such clauses, the original construction 
continued to be used sometimes, evidently for the purpose of giving prominence 
to the personal object. 

Here follow a few examples. 


Lazamon A, 8021, ic wende wel Pat Pe sege sod weoren Pat me wes 
to niht itald. 

Orm, 11625 ff., ziff Pe Laferrd haffde Per Patt wise makedd lafess 
Patt himm Purrh deofell beodenn wass, Pa were he Per bikeeched. 


- 
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Kath., 1561, Pe cwen.... seide him a sweuen Pfet] hire wes ischawet. 

Lutel Soth Sermun (O. E. Misc.), 14, He nom Pen appel of Pe tre 
Pat him for-bode was. 

Cursor M., C, 9432, that es to say, Kindly to do Al Pat him was 
biden to. 

Robert of Br., Handl. S., 432, Iosep of dremys had zyue no kepe what 
hym was shewed yn hys slepe. 

Id., Ibid., 1252, Y shal zow telle what me was tolde. 

Piers Pl., A, XI, 169, I grete....his wyf....And tolde hire Pe tokenes 
Pat me i-tauzt were. 

Eglamour, Thornton MS., 736 ff., with Pe stompe Pat hym was levede, 
He strak Pe knyght in Pe hevede A wykkid wonde and a felle. 


26. If the personal object was a noun, and was put before the verb, it 
might easily come to be regarded as the subject, as it occupied the place 
usually taken by the subject, and as owing to its having no case ending, 
there was nothing to prevent its being taken for a nominative. Whether 
the following quotations illustrate the completion of this process, is a question 
that cannot be satisfactorily answered, because in the first three both the 
personal object and the subject are in the singular, and in the last they are 
both in the plural. 


Seven Sages (Percy Soc.), 632, Thus was the tre bodun wronge For 
the braunche that of hym spronge. 

Sir Amadas (Weber), 257, The marchand was peyd Xxxti pownde fyne. 

Ludus Cov., 70.209, no creature in erth is grauntyd more mercy i-wys. 

Eglamour, Thornton MS., 1330, Mynstrals were gyffen gyftis fre. 


In the following quotation, dating from the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, the verb agrees with what was originally the personal object, so 
that it isevident that the writer of the tract considered it to be the subject. 


1409—15 Lanterne of Lizt, 59.11, Pe peple were treweli tauZft to lede a sobre lijf. 


27. That confusion set in long before the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, in fact, as early as about 1300, is proved by the following examples. 


c. 1300 Richard Coer de L. 1307 f., The Duke Mylon was geven hys lyff, 
And fleygh out of land with hys wyff. 

1303 Robert of Br., Handl. S., 10845 £., Swyche a man Pat Pus ys shryue, 
May be assoyled, and penance Zyue. 

a, 1349 Hampole, Prose Treatises, p. 5, 1 fand Ihesu bowndene, scourgede, 
gyffene galle to drynke, naylede to Pe Crosse, hyngand in Pe Crosse and 
dyeand in Pe Crosse. 

c. 1380 Stanzaic Life of Christ, 857 f., Adam made was of Pe clay And zyuen 
zost & lif also. 

c. 1400 Apol. Lollards, p. 11, Pey .... wenun to be assoilid and for Zeuun be hem. 


The following quotation instances a very curious form of confusion. 
Cursor Mundi, C, 25772, O man-slaghter, ta Pou beseing Bi sent 


dauid....Pat sackeles slogh his aune knight....And was forgiven him 
no for-Pi. 


Sentences like these could hardly have been written, if the retained 
personal object had still been distinctly felt to have a datival function. The 
writers of the texts from which the above quotations have been taken, may 
have been vaguely conscious of the fact that the [pro]noun that was the 
subject of one part of the statement, was the personal object of another part, 
still this did not prevent them from making this [pro]noun serve a double 


purpose. 
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28. The confusion illustrated in the preceding section could not fail to 
lead to the next step being taken; the personal object began to be used 
quite independently as the subject of the sentence. 

Line 19019 of the Cursor Mundi reads as follows in the C text: Yow 
sal for-giuen be yur sak; E has the same reading: Giu sal forgiuin be giur 
sak. In the other three texts you has, however, been replaced by ye, Ze: 


F, ye shulle for-yevyn by your sake; 
G, ze sal forgiuen be Zur sake ; 
T, Ze shul forzyuen be Zoure sake. 


A similar shift is seen in line 8396 F of the Cursor Mundi, where C has, 
For-giuen es pe par-of pi plight; G and T agree with C, except that zou has 
been substituted for pe, but F reads: 


ze ar for-giuen of Pat vn-rizt. 


Alterations of a syntactical character, introduced into a text by a scribe, 
always deserve notice, as they frequently reflect a change of idiom. — The 
G text of the Cursor Mundi dates from the fourteenth century; the F text 
is variously dated from 1340 to about 1400; the T text, by a Midland 
scribe, was probably written in the beginning of the fifteenth century. 

A few more fourteenth century examples of the conversion of the personal 
object into the subject have been found, namely: 


MS. a. 1330 = Sir _Tristrem 3036, To wrong Pou art ylerd. 
MS. c. 1350 Cursor M., G, 8421, Pu sett him to fostering, Tille he be lerid himself 
to lede; T reads: Til he be lerned him self to lede. 
c. 1380 Stanzaic Life of Chr., 542 ff.,.he Pat wrozt hit asket was how long.... 
hit shuld endure. ') 
Ibid., 4178, Al-so who-ser (= whosoever) in dette wer for-ziuen, thenne 
was he. 
MS. 1390-1400 Robert of Gl., Chron. 5337, MS. B, Pou ssalt Pi wille abide as ycham 
ytold her. 


29. In connection with the circumstance that the verb forgive figures in 
three of the examples given in the preceding section the following Old 
English passage is worth quoting: 

4Elfric, Lives of Saints, I, 218.136 ff., Swa swa seo catanenscisce burh 
binnan hire weallum hefd minre swyster agathen miccle fore-Pingunga, 
swa ic eom forgifen fram Pam elmihtigan gode.... eow to gePingienne. 
(Even as the city of Catana within its walls has the powerful intercession 
2 my sister Agatha, so am I allowed by Almighty God ....to intercede 
‘or you). 


It would be unjustifiable to conclude from this quotation that the initial 
stage of the shift by which the personal object was converted into the 
subject may be dated as far back as AElfric’s time; it only shows what a 
far-reaching influence psychological factors may have upon the form in which 
a thought is expressed. St. Lucy, who is suffering martyrdom, addresses the 
words ic eom forgifen... to the people of Syracuse. She wants to impress 
it upon them that she is in a position to intercede for them; this privilege 
has been vouchsafed to her by Almighty God, so that what she says may be 


1) In Old English the personal object accompanying ascian was in the accusative. In 


Middle English aske(n) is sometimes followed by to, so that the personal object was no longer 
felt to be an accusative. 
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regarded as a blend of ic meg... 
eow to gepingienne. 

No one who has ever given his attention to syntactical problems, can be 
blind to the part played by the psychological element in structural phenomena. 
One must, however, guard against theorizing about the possible causes of a 
given change before all the facts, which are like so many steps leading 
from what was to what is, have been unearthed. 

30. In section 18 examples have been given of the verb pay accompanied 
by two objects; in section 17 there are instances of the passive he has been 
paid. Whether this passive facilitated the introduction of the new construction 
He has been paid the money, is a question that I dare not answer in the 
affirmative, for examples of the latter type do not occur particularly early 
(see below). The new idiom would probably have been formed just as well 
even if the earlier construction had not existed. As we have seen sentences 
like He has been paid the money are occasionally found in fourteenth 
century English. In the fifteenth century the principle upon which they were 
constructed, appears to have been fully recognized, at any rate in writings 
of an informal character. Instances must not be expected to be found 
frequently in formal prose, or in poetry of a more or less conventional kind. 
This is generally the case with innovations. : 

The following quotations, in which the passive of fourteen verbs with 
two objects is illustrated, prove that the new construction was fairly usual 
in the fifteenth century. 


eow gepingian, and me is forgifen.. 


allow, 1484 


answer. 1465 
ask. c. 1450 


bid = ‘command’ 
c. 1400 
bid =‘offer’ c. 1400 


bodun = ‘for- 
bidden’ c. 1400 
command c. 1480 


forbid c. 1450 


graunt. 

MS. 1430—40 
leave 

MS. beg. 15 c. 
lere 1419 
c. 1450 
pay. c. 1440 
1455 
1465 


Coventry Leet B., p. 518, When the price of a quarter whete is vnder 
vjs vid, them they to be allowed ijs in Pe ferthyng cokked loffe. 

Paston L., LXI, He was ansueryed that he com nothing of that stok. 

Prose Leg., Anglia VII, 129.39, she was asked moost dyuyne questyons 
of holy wrytte. 

Apol. Loll., p. 30, he Pat wil not prestus do Ping Pat pei are biden 
of God, sey he wat is more Pan Crist. 

Guy of Warw., second version, 6991 ff., He tolde Felyce 
was bedyn ryche wyfe....and wyth hur moche honowre. 

Apol. Loll. p. 45, Till Pu lefe Pis Pat bu art bodun bi Po bidding of 
Crist, what Ping Pat Pu werkyst, is vnPankful to Pe Holi Goost. 1) 

Monk. of Evesham, p. 49, Treuly y dyd not obserue and kepe the 
thingys that y was commandyd of my gostely fathyr. 

Ypotis, 260, MS. Ashmole 61, he stole Dat he was forebede; MS. 
Arundel 140 reads: Pat was hym forbod; Vernon MS.: Pat him was forbode. 

York Plays, 271.23, yitte am I graunted .... to justifie and juge all 
Pe Iewes. 

Towneley PI., shepe ar 
one. 

Ellis, Orig. Letters, Il, 1, XXII, I am lered that Pyket and his wijf 
bien floghen out of Aungers. 

St. Cuthbert, 2227, Luke here, and ze may be leryd how cuthbert oute 
of Pe erd Thurgh his prayer water fyne. 

Gesta Rom., p. 88, but if Pou pay now, I shal holde thi wif to wed 
= as a pledge), tyll tyme Pat I be paied fully my salary. 

Paston L., No. 262, lat my saide son hafe the saide lifelode to ferme 
for terme of your life, paying to yow therfore yerely cc mare....and ye 
shall be paied hit, truly at London. 

Tbid,, LIX, send me word.... whedir he be paiid such mony as I sent 
home word he shuld be paiid. 


.... how he 


101.24f, All my gone, I am nof left 


1) This example has also been quoted in section 13, but it does not belong there. It 


occurs on p. 45 of the 


Apology and not on p. 31, as erroneously stated in section 13. 
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1465 Ibid., LXI, thow the Dewk had tytill....he may non ask til the next 
rent day....and seye that ye will be paiid everi pene. 
1469? Ibid., No. 596, Item, I wrote viij of the Witnessis in parchement.... 
for which I was paide of Sir Thomas x s. 
1469 Ibid., No. 628, I have purveyd that they be payid ache of them x! s. 
1477 Ibid., No. 796, he wylle lend me the same c li and xx li more.... and 
he to be payed ayen his c li and xx li by x li by yer. 
proffer 1474 Ibid., No. 739, I am profyrd a maryage in London, whyche is worth 
vj ¢ marc and bettyr. 
promise 1444. Ibid., X, I am promitted that I shall have ii days warnyng by a good 
freend. 
1472 Ibid., No. 694, | can get no money.... Notwithstandyng J am promysyd 
som at Snaylewell. 
1479 Ibid., No. 831, I was promysyd venyson a geyn my fest of my Lady 
Harcourt. 
teach. 1449 Pecock, Repr., p. 426, noman baptized or cathezized, that is to seie 
tauzt the feith and the lawe of Crist, ouzte holde him the holier for he 
is baptized or so taut. 
c. 1450 Prose Leg., Anglia Ill, 324.8, he was taught of (a) religeous mane for 
to say.... 
c. 1450 St. Cuthbert, 1484, ze sall be taught (= shown) how cuthbert... . was 
made hale. 
1480 Caxton, Desr. Brit., 34, Gentilmens children ben lerned and taught 
from their yongth to speke frenssh (O. E. D., i. v. learn, II, 4, b). 
tell. MS. beg. 15 c. Towneley Pl., 79.35, Sych an othere, as I am fold, In all thys warld 


is none. 
MS. 1468? Ludus Cov., 158.217, A Fy Fy on talys Pat I haue ben tolde. 


Among the above quotations there is one in which the verb command 
occurs; this example has been included, because command was used in 
Middle English, and is still found in Modern English in sentences like 
“Noght that allone i comande zou” (Cursor M. 6809); “What the Queen 
commands you, must be done’; see O.E.D. i.v. command, v. 1. 

31. The following two quotations are interesting: 


Paston L., No. 496, I conseile you .... to come on to your. holy 
brytheryn .... to th’entent that ze myght ben advertysid and lernyd by 
theym the goode rewle and messur that ze ought and sholde have yn 
the dispociscion and delyng of your almys. 

Ibid., No. 396, Thys I am enformyd of (= regarding) all these maters 
be hys wyffe. 


In the O.F.D. no mention is made of two objects accompanying fo 
advertise; as regards inform (5) it is stated that it is ‘rarely’ used with 
‘second object’. No instance is given of fo inform with two objects in the 
active voice, but there is one in the passive: “Soon were they informed 
the deceitful cause” (date 1787). 

32. Jespersen, who holds that “The new construction, in which the 
indirect object is made the subject of the passive verb and the direct object 
is retained as such, is extremely rare before the MnE period” (Mod. Eng. 
Gr., III, 15.23), comments upon “J am not left oone” (Towneley Pl.; see 
above, section 30). After stating that it appears to him rather doubtful, he 
says, “one would rather expect have than am = I have not one left. Qy: 
should we read: “I am now left oone’” = I am alone, lonely?” 

Although both these suggestions are quite plausible, there is no reason 
for altering the text: J am not left oone may safely be regarded as having 
developed in the ordinary way from me is not left one, as is shown by the 
following passages: 
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Havelok, 225, him was leued no catel. 

Cursor M. C, 5401, Es vs noght leued bot erth bar; F and G similar. 

Ibid. C, 114 ff, of Insertion after 16767, til our lord in erth so mikel was 
not leued Whar on Pat he mizt rest on is wery heued. 

Northern Passion, 1637, Was hym nauht so mekil (scil. blood) leued; 
Add. MS.: than was hym noghte swa mekill by leuede; MS. G, was him 
noght so mykyll be-leued. 

Eglamour, Thornton MS., 736 ff., With Pe stompe, Pat hym was levede, 
He strak Pe knyght in Pe hevede A wykkid wonde and a felle. 


33. Although no one, after going through the examples given in section 30, 
will doubt that by the end of the fifteenth century the new construction had 
lost the character of a novelty, I cannot refrain from adding a selection 
from the instances I have collected from texts dating from the sixteenth and 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. 


admit = ‘permit’ 


allow 


appoint 


ask 


deny 


forgive 


offer 


proffer 


promise 


teach 


tell 


Latimer, Seven Sermons, p. 114, if one were admitted to viewe hell 
thus.... J thynke a man shoulde se as farre as a kennyng. 

Id., Ibid. p. 145, Sure I am the mooste allowed it (scil. liberty). 

Egerton Papers, p. 184, He hath been allowed for the charges here 
under mentioned.... the sum of iiijs ixd.... He hath also been allowed 
towards the charges following uppon everie llwt (= pound weight).... 
the sum of <xiiijd. Instances of allow are of frequent occurrence. 

Indenture in Vicary’s Anatomie, p. 130, yit is orderyd & agreyd, that 


euery of the viij bedellys.... shall yerely haue.... in lien, stede, & 
recompense of there v markes which they are apoynted to haue yerely 
by the Indenture.... iiij nobles in redy money. 


Leycester Corr., p. 149, I have sent by this bearer my servant hearwith, 
humbly to beseech your lordship that, by your harbynger, I may be ap- 
poynted some convenyent place for myself and my servantes. Compare : 
Grafton, Chronicles (Reprint, London 1809), I, p. 216, But at the last 
a tyme was appoynted him to come to the Popes presence. 

Latimer, Seven Sermons, p. 114, if he shoulde haue bene asked the 
question, he woulde haue denied it. 

Lily, Euphues, I, p. 188, thou being denied but one (scil. place), that 
excepted thou maist choose any, 

Archpriest Controv., p. 4, Fa. Parsons had been wt him in the mornyng 
but was denied audience vntil [the] next day. 

Auth. Version, Jes. XXXII, 24, the people that dwel therein shalbe for- 
giuen their iniquitie. 


Leycester Corr., p. 216, theie, being offered a peace,.... quite brooke 
of with the instrumentes that dealt for it. 
Ibid. p. 368, her majestie not being satisfied from me.... doth move her 


majestie, as reason is, to knowe it, being offered such offers as she hath 
bine.... 

Ellis, Original Letters, Il, III, CCXCV, p. 340, he was proferred two 
hundred pounds. 

Lily, Euphues, p. 143-4, They must now be.... threatned a payment, 
by and by promised a reward. 

Ellis, Original Letters, 1, Il, CCCXXXI, p. 241, he was promised a 
Cardinalls Hat. 

Elyot, Governour, II, 26, suche persones from their adolescencie.... 
ought to be persuaded and taughte the true knowledge of very nobilitie. 

Latimer, Seven Sermons, p. 104, thys is a true doctrine that we are 
taught now. ; ; 

Robinson, Transl. Utopia, p. 104, They be taughte learninge in theire 
owne natyue.tong. 

Presbyterian Movement, p. 45, Ezechiell was told he shuld doe noe 
good wth with (sic!) the people. 

Archpriest Controv., Il, 155, Dowbtles, were wee not to be tolde by 
yor owne self that yow are George Blackwell by the grace of God... we... 


34. No other early examples of I have been told + [proJnoun than the 
one from the Ludus Cov., given in section 30, have been found so far. — 


E,.S. XL, 1929: 


5 
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The only instance in which give occurs, is found in Eglamour 1330, Mypnstrals 
were gyffen gyftis fre, quoted in section 26. It is not quite certain, however, 
that Mynstrals has to be regarded as the subject, though it is quite possible 
that the passage has to be interpreted in this way; the Thornton MS. dates 
from 1430-40. “I am given to understand” does not seem to occur before 
the middle of the sixteenth century. Spies, Pronomen, p. 274, quotes an 
example of this idiom from Jack Straw (1593), and Jespersen, Ic, 15.31 
adduces another from the same play. The first two of the following passages 
are slightly older: 


1569 Coventry Leet B., p. 820, the accustomed tyme of the eleccion of newe 


maior there.... as we be given to understand is not vntill the moneth of 
November. 

1586 Leycester Corr., p. 210, our meaning is not that the absolut gouver- 
nement shall contynue.... and so we think mete the counsel of state 


be geven to understand. 
1604 Henslowe Papers, Art 40.1 (p. 62), J am given to understand that you 
haue forbidden the Companye of Players.... the exercise of their Playes. 
1613 Ellis, Orig. Letters, Il, II, CCLVII,.I am given to understand that the 
Cooke belonging to your Hall.... is not soe well able as he hath bin 
to doe you service. 


35. One of the examples quoted in section 17 is: N. E. Leg., 14.282, of 
pi gold pou sall be payd. Passive constructions of this type, in which the 
verb is accompanied by an adjunct, the connection being expressed by of 
(once by fo) are frequent in late Middle English and early Modern English. 


answer of Plumpton Corr., p. 72, I desire you to send me word how I shalbe 

answered of it (scil. my money). 

answer to Ibid., p. 81, Henry Fox bad me send my rakning at Ripon, and I should 

be answered to my money (= I should be paid my money). 
ascertain of Paston L., No. 924, we thanke you for your... .letter.... be the whiche 
we wer asserteynid of the Kynges pleasure. 

certify of Rymer, Foedera X, 163, the king wol.... put the matere in delay to 

tyme they be certefyed of the King’s will. 

Paston L., No. 763, the Kyng.... must streyghtly charge theym.... 
to comon with my lord.... that the Kyng may be certyfyed of an answer 
from my lord. 

deny of Ibid., No. 301, me thinketh I should not be denyed of my desire. 
forgive of Apol. Lollards, p. 11, And also swilk are in defaut Pat hopen not, ne 
turnen not fo be forzeuun of Per synnis. 

Audelay, Poems, p. 79, Aske God and ze shal have and before zevyn 
(read: be forezevyn) of Zour syn. 

lere of Hoccleve, De Reg. Princ. 1856, Of alle thre Pou oghtest to be wele 
leerid (O. E. D. i.v. lere, a). 

St. Cuthbert, 108, Be sothe storys ze may be leryd Of gentil Juda machabe. 

Seynt Katerine, MS. Cajus Coll. 175 (in Horstmann, A. E. Leg., N. F.), 
1, ayf Pou were leryd off oure lay lel.... Pou woldest saye we deden 
ul wel. 

learn of Trevelyan Papers, p. 62, his highnes is not sufficiently lerned of eny 
cause why they shuld be removed from the presence of his highnes. 

Paston L., No, 438, they had word from hym, but that he myght be 
payed of the seide fee. 

Ibid. No. 751, my cosyn Robard Clere.... told me that he was nowt 
payd of the mony that ye know ther was borowd. 

Ibid. No. 754, I ame sory that ye be no better payd off the x-xli 
that I had off yowe. 

Ellis, Orig. Letters, Ill, 1, CXXVII, p. 364, I and other the Kinges 
Graces Commissioners promised that they shuld be repayed long or this 
tyme of the first Loone. 
purvey of — Paston L., No. 875, I pray yow that it may plese yow to leve your 

logeyng for iij or foro (sic!) days tyl I may be porved of anodyr. 


_ 


[re]pay o 
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remember of Ibid. No. 474, I supposed that my maistres, your wyf, had not be 
remembred of the day. 
Ibid. No. 503, I wold not that he wer remembyrd of your parte. 
teach of Secreta Secr., 49.37, ze mowe comprend & by figures vnderstonde all 
Pat ze aske to be taght of. 


Such constructions still occur in Modern English, but there is a difference 
between “I have been told of this before” and “I have been told this before”’. 
If, however, the examples of the of construction are compared with the 
quotations given in section 27 et seqq., it will appear that in Middle English 
this of was sometimes practically meaningless. There seems to have been no 
appreciable difference between fo be denied, forgiven, of something and to 
be denied, forgiven, something. The following passage shows that to be 
paid of something might mean the same as fo be paid something : 


Cely Papers, No. 118, ze (= ye) may be payd of the oon half at 
London betwyxte thys and Ester and the rest wtin iiij monthys after 
the delyverey of the sayd wull. 


A comparison of the following two quotations leads to the same conclusion: 


Cely Papers, No. 86, I must tarry tyll they be payd of her wages. 
Skelton, Why come ye nat to Court, 245, There were nat payde 
their hyre. 


In the following quotation paied of probably means ‘satisfied with’: 


Paston L., No. 655, thei ar not yet fully contented and paied of their 
wages. 


36. It may not be inopportune to remark that although it has been 
possible to adduce a considerable number of fifteenth and sixteenth century 
examples of the new construction, the search for early instances has yielded 
no result in the case of many verbs that nowadays more or less frequently 
have a converted personal object for their subject; see Poutsma, Grammar, 
XLVII, § 32 ff., and Jespersen, l.c., 15.25 ff. 

Some verbs, like give, owe, send, show, were so clearly felt to govern a 
dative that it was a long time before the personal object was mistaken for 
the subject. Other verbs, like accord, afford, deprive, vouchsafe, hardly 
belong to every-day English; they are used principally by people who have 
had some grammatical training, and who shrink from using “ungrammatical’’ 
constructions. 


Amsterdam. W. VAN DER GAAP. 


Apology. When I wrote the first half of this paper, I had never come 
across an early instance of the passive voice of thank, except in God be 
thanked, and in an unguarded moment I stated that “in other cases the 
passive of fo thank only began to be used in Modern English’. I must 
now apologize for making this dogmatic assertion. The following three 
quotations have reminded me once more, what a dangerous thing cock- 
sureness may be. 

c. 1420 St. Editha, 1569, fulle gretliche y-Pongede he was. : 
c. 1450 Songs and Carols (Wright, Percy Soc.), IX, p. 11, Skarsly shalt thou 


thankyd be. 
1465 Paston L., No. 510, I pray you lete hym be thankynd (sic!) therfor. 
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Notes and News. 


B-Examen 1928. De Ned. Staatscourant van 26 Februarie 1929, no. 40, 
bevat het verslag der kommissie in 1928 belast geweest met het afnemen 
van de examens in de Engelse taal en letterkunde, middelbaar onderwijs B. 
Wij ontlenen er het volgende aan: 

»De uitslag van het examen was dit jaar veel ongunstiger, wat de vrouwe- 
like candidaten betreft, dan het vorig jaar: slechts ruim een-vierde van hen, 
die aan het examen deelnamen, kregen het diploma. Bij de mannelijke can- 
didaten was de uitslag iets gunstiger: bijna een-derde kon worden toegelaten. 
Varn de 11 geslaagde candidaten deden 6 (2 vrouwen en 4 mannen) voor 
de eerste maal, 4 (2 vrouwen en‘2 mannen) voor de tweede maal examen, 
één candidaat had reeds meermalen examen gedaan. 

De evenals in de voorafgaande jaren onbevredigende uitslag geeft de 
commissie aanleiding tot de volgende opmerkingen. 

Van vele candidaten bleek de kennis van de historische spraakkunst en 
syntaxis ver beneden de eischen, die hieraan redelijkerwijs mogen worden 
gesteld. Het wil de commissie voorkomen, dat het onvoldoende inzicht van 
vele candidaten in de geschiedenis van belangrijke taalverschijnselen voorna- 
melijk is toe te schrijven aan twee oorzaken. Ten eerste meent de commissie 
uit haar ervaringen te mogen besluiten, dat velen aan hun studie voor de 
acte A niet de noodige zorg hebben besteed. Met nadruk wijst de commissie 
er op, dat toekomstige B-candidaten hun A-studie moeten opvatten als een 
voorbereiding voor hun latere studie, en er voor moeten zorgen, dat deze 
studie grondig en onder bekwame leiding geschiedt. De tweede oorzaak, 
waardoor candidaten niet aan de eischen, inzonderheid voor syntaxis, konden 
voldoen, moet, naar de meening der commissie, worden gezocht in het feit, 
dat velen gedurende hun studie voor de B-akte hun moderne spraakkunst 
schijnen te verwaarloozen in plaats van voortdurend er naar te streven ver- 
band. te leggen tusschen moderne taalverschijnselen, zooals ze die voor hun 
A-diploma moeten hebben bestudeerd, en hun historischen achtergrond. 

Bij het onderzoek naar de kennis van de historische spraakkunst kwam 
herhaaldelijk aan het licht, hoe gebrekkig de kennis van vele candidaten was 
wat betreft de literatuur waarop onze kennis van het oudste Engelsch berust. 
De commissie geeft haar opvolgster in overweging reeds bij het zomerge- 
deelte eenige vragen te stellen betreffende de letterkunde van de Angel- 
saksische periode. Bij het wintergedeelte kan het onderzoek naar de kennis 
der letterkunde dan gevoegelijk beginnen met de Middel-Engelsche periode. 

Wat de letterkunde betreft, bleek uit de ingeleverde lijsten van gelezen 
werken zoowel als uit de resultaten van het mondeling examen, dat de 
belezenheid van de meeste candidaten voldoende en soms uitstekend was. 
Niet steeds echter was uit het vele, dat gelezen kan worden, een oordeel- 
kundige keuze gedaan. Zoo bleek meer dan eens, dat het 16de en 17de 
eeuwsche proza bijna geheel verwaarloosd was, zelfs door candidaten, die 
latere prozaschrijvers als speciaal onderwerp hadden gekozen. Te weinig 
hadden vele candidaten zich afgevraagd, waarom ze sommige voortbrengselen 
der letterkunde wel, andere niet hadden bestudeerd. Dezelfde opmerkingen 
moeten worden gemaakt ten opzichte van de fragmenten, die gekozen waren 
uit groote werken, die niet in hun geheel behoeven te worden gelezen. Dit 
geldt voornamelijk voor de werken uit de oudere literatuur. Een B-candidaat 
behoort eenig begrip te hebben van Orm of Layamon of Malory. Hij kan 
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zich van de letterkundige waarde van deze werken en van hun plaats in de 
letterkunde een voldoend inzicht vormen door goed gekozen fragmenten, op 
voorwaarde, dat deze dan ook worden bestudeerd en niet alleen maar 
vluchtig gelezen. Het gebrek aan oordeel bij de keuze van wat gelezen 
moet worden, bleek ook herhaaldelijk hieruit dat van de eene periode zeer 
veel, vanteen ander niet minder belangrijk tijdperk daarentegen veel te 
weinig gelezen was. Zoo is bekendheid met één mysteriespel, één moraliteit 
of één ridderroman toch niet voldoende om zich van deze belangrijke ver- 
schijnselen in de geschiedenis der letterkunde een eenigszins juist denkbeeld 
te vormen. Sommige candidaten waren zich niet bewust van eenige leemte, 
omdat ze toch uit hun handboeken allerlei hadden gememoriseerd over 
letterkundige producten, waarmee ze overigens volkomen onbekend waren. 
De commissie herhaalt nadrukkelijk de opmerking van haar voorgangster, 
dat dergelijke kennis zeer weinig waarde heeft. 

Bij meer dan één candidaat bleek een bijna volkomen gemis van kennis 
betreffende de bibliographie van hun vak. Enkele van de meest bekende 
werken over de grootste figuren of over belangrijke tijdperken van de letter- 
kunde moeten aan een candidaat bekend zijn. Ook liet de kennis van de 
geschiedenis van Engeland bij menigen candidaat alles te wenschen over. De 
commissie wenscht geenszins het toch al omvangrijke examen nog moeilijker 
te maken, maar eenige elementaire kennis van de geschiedenis van Engeland 
is voor een behoorlijke bestudeering van de Engelsche letterkunde onmisbaar. 

De stijlleer gaf aanleiding tot dezelfde opmerkingen als die het vorig jaar 
werden gemaakt. In het bijzonder bleek herhaaldelijk, dat verscheiden candi- 
daten niet in staat waren eenige eenvoudige dichtregels te scandeeren. Het 
bestudeeren en geregeld raadplegen van eenvoudige werkjes zooals Mayor's 
Handbook of Modern English Metre, of Saintsbury’s Manual of English 
Prosody is zeer aan te bevelen.” 


Leerstoelen voor de Moderne Talen aan alle Universiteiten? Bij de 
behandeling der onderwijsbegroting in de Tweede en Eerste Kamer werd 
door enkele leden aangedrongen op de oprichting van volledige moderne 
fakulteiten te Utrecht en Leiden. Uit het verslag in een der dagbladen citeren 
wij het antwoord van de minister in de Eerste Kamer: 


Inzake de moderne talen is een rolverdeeling tusschen de universiteiten ingevoerd, 
die nog niet behoorlijk heeft doorgewerkt. Dit moet eerst worden afgewacht alvorens 
tot een verandering wordt overgegaan. Bovendien zou spr. de geschikte personen 
voor leerstoelen in Utrecht en Leiden thans niet kunnen vinden en hij vreest, dat 
het aantal studenten daardoor weer zou worden opgevoerd. 

(N.R.C., 15 Maart 1929, Ochtenblad A.) 


Wij verwijzen hierbij naar ons artikel over deze kwestie in het nummer 
van Desember j.l. 


Nog eens: de Biezondere Leerstoelen. In de N.R.C. van 19 Februarie 
j.1., Avondblad B, trof ons het volgende bericht: 
In de laatste bestuursvergadering van den Nederlandschen Priester-Missiebond is 


besloten, aldus het Februari-nummer van Het Missiewerk, een commissie van onder- 
zoek en voorbereiding te benoemen voor de vestiging van een missiologischen leerstoel 


aan de Nijmeegsche universiteit. 
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Op cen desbetreffende vraag heeft het episcopaat gcantwoord dat het tegen den 
arbeid dezer commissie geen bezwaar heeft, doch voorop moet staan, dat de. voor- 
stellers zelve de middelen bezitten voor de salarieering van den docent, ook in de 
toekomst, en dat er geschikte personen zijn aan te wijzen om den leerstoel te bezetten. 


Zouden wij deze woorden ter overweging mogen aanbevelen aan degenen 
die binnenkort zullen hebben te beslissen over de al of niet bestendiging 
van het professoraat in het Engels te Utrecht? De omstandigheid dat het 
bisschoppelik besluit juist uit de stad der biezondere leerstoelen komt is 
misschien niet geheel zonder betekenis. 


Reviews. 


Handbiicher der Auslandskunde. Band I. Englandkunde. Teil I. 
Herausgegeben von Dr. PAUL HARTIG, Studienrat an der Westend- 
Schule in Berlin-Charlottenburg und Dr. WILHELM SCHELLBERG, 
Geh. Reg.-Rat, Ministerialrat in Berlin. 1928. Moritz Diesterweg, 
Frankfurt a. Main. 348 pp. geb. M. 10.— 


For a number of years students of modern languages in Germany have 
tended to give up the old-time restriction to a historical study of language 
and literature, and to lay stress on what they call “auslandskunde”’, what in 
Holland is generally called “realia.”’ It seems likely that the influence of 
classical scholarship counts for something in this development, but it is certain 
that considerations of a very different character have played a larger part. 
For the Germans believe, partly, no doubt, as a result of the World War, 
that what their countrymen lack above all things is a clear understanding of 
political needs and an interest among all classes of society in political questions 
of the day. They also fondly believe that this national tendency can be 
changed by a study of the ways and ideas of the most political country of 
the world, or at any rate of Europe. I mention this element in the recent 
development of modern studies in Germany because it is necessary in order 
to understand the character of the book before us. It is not my intention 
to discuss the justice of the German belief; it seems sufficient to state that 
we in Holland, even when we share the German opinion that modern studies 
must inevitably be enlarged in the way that has been indicated, are not led 
by political considerations. To us the study of realia does not alter the 
character of modern studies: it remains part of what in German are called 
the “Geisteswissenschaften”, for which English, characteristically enough, has 
no equivalent. Although Holland has not produced any book that is comparable 
to the present undertaking, it seems fair to ourselves to point out that an 
idea of this complement to modern studies has been present in the minds 
of several students in Holland. The Notes and Gleanings by the late Bolland 
when he was a secondary schoolmaster at Batavia occur to me as one of 
the earliest books that indicate this tendency, and I may be allowed to refer 
to a couple of articles including a critical bibliography which I contributed 
to The Student's Monthly, the predecessor of the present periodical, in 1917. 
It will be thought natural, therefore, that the book whose title we have 
transcribed here is welcomed by us as a valuable addition to the class of 
books that should be found in the private library of every serious student 
of English in our country. Its unusually low price can deter no one here. 
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In reviewing a book of composite authorship on a variety of subjects it 
is customary, and natural, for a reviewer to begin by stating his inability 
to criticize all the parts as an expert. The definition of what makes one 
entitled to be called an expert is difficult, and I might be considered a layman 
on every single subject treated here. If so, this notice will have more unity 
than such notices generally have: the unity of the judgment of a man who 
is a complete layman. As such the following notice is presented. 

It is significant for the relations of university professors and secondary 
schoolmasters in Germany that this book edited by a secondary schoolmaster 
and a former colleague who is now in the service of the ministry of education 
(such services are not required by the Dutch Ministry, it seems, unless the 
Onderwijsraad is a complete equivalent) has among its contributors a number 
of university teachers. The first of the subjects dealt with in volume I 
is Geography, by Professor Halbfasz. The chapter seems admirably suited 
to its purpose, giving the geological history of the English soil, and its effects 
on human habitation. The second chapter, on English national character and 
the English language, by Professor Deutschbein, will interest Germans, 
perhaps, but hardly many of our readers. Its character will be familiar to 
those who have read the same author’s System der Neuenglischen Syntax 
and other books by him, to which continual reference is made, so that it is 
difficult to read the article without having the other books at one’s elbow. 
The author does not, like Finck in his book on Der Deutsche Sprachbau, 
collect linguistic data and try to interpret them psychologically, but presents 
a number of quotations on the character of the English and selects occasionally 
some grammatical peculiarities of living English to point out their mutual 
parallelism. I cannot say that the parallelisms seem to me very convincing ; 
still less can I believe that either the study of language or our knowledge 
of the English character is promoted by this method. The chapter is in my 
opinion the least successful of the book, although it must be added that the 
subject is also the most difficult ; indeed, I do not think that there was really 
any occasion in a book of this sort to include a chapter on language at all. 

The third chapter, on English law, by Dr. Fr. von Rauchhaupt, is perhaps 
too short to enable the writer to make his story as clear as the difficulty 
of the subject requires. It is not concrete enough, and conveys far less to 
the layman than a popular little book by Professor Geldart (in the Home 
University Library), although this suffers, inevitably, from the incurable habit 
of English writers, lawyers above all others, to praise English institutions as 
the most perfect in this unfortunate world, unfortunate namely because it is 
not yet completely English. The fourth chapter, on English philosophy and 
“Wissenschaft”, makes a similar attempt as the one on language, to show 
the connection between the development of these subjects and the national 
character, and is far more successful; no one, I should say, can reasonably 
doubt that the connection is real, and is ably brought out by the writer of 
the article. He also shows that it is not chance that Scotch philosophy is in 
many respects different in character from English. Although I feel in judging 
this article and the next one, on the history of English art (well illustrated), 
by Professor F. Knapp, that I am no expert, I believe that both are very 
well done and excellently adapted to the special purpose of the book. 

The following chapters take us into fields that are more familiar to English 
philologists, in the continental and most reasonable sense of the term; all of 
them seem good, and form with the best of the chapters mentioned until 
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now the backbone of the book. Studiendirektor Dr. E. Vowinckel deals with 
the English novel, whose ‘origin’ he finds in Pamela. This enables him to 
devote a great deal of his space to the contemporary novel, selecting the 
authors that are likely to be of permanent importance. The same method is 
applied by Fehr in an admirable chapter on English lyric poetry. The chapter 
on Das Englische Gesellschaftsleben by Ludwig Riesz is purely historical, 
starting with the Anglo-saxon period. It has the characteristic that the first 
legal chapter lacks: it is very concrete, enabling the lay reader to gain a 
clear idea of the structure of the society described. The chapter will greatly 
help students to understand their handbooks of general English history. 
Niewdhner’s outline of the development of the English constitution in some 
50 pages including Parliament, local government, the history of the franchise, 
and the characteristics of the various political parties of the present day, 
concludes this volume. 
The second volume is announced for early publication. 


The Hague. E. KRUISINGA. 


Studien zu Chaucer und Langland, von F. KROG. Anglistische 
Forschungen, 65. Heidelberg 1928; 174 pp.; M. 9. 


Die Funktionen des Erzahlers in Chaucers epischer Dichtung, 
von H. LUDEKE. Studien zur englischen Philologie, 72. Halle 
192722157" ppi ce Vie 7. 


The greater part of the first of the above works is devoted to a most 
interesting and suggestive essay on Chaucer, and we have no hesitation in 
saying that in many respects it is one of the best that have of late years 
appeared in the series to which it belongs. That Chaucer exemplifies a period 
of transition between the medieval outlook upon life and art and that of the 
renascence we all know, but nowhere has this been brought out so well as 
in Krog’s Studien. Students of Langland, too, will find much food for thought 
in what he has to say about a previous number of the same series, written 
by Miss Gérnemann, whose theory regarding the “Verfasserschaft und 
Entstehungsgeschichte von Piers the Plowman’ he rejects. Dr. Krog’s book 
has a serious drawback, however, in that he often spoils our enjoyment of 
it by making us almost lose our breath as we struggle on through page after 
page of elaborate sentences groaning under their load of big-sounding words. 
Indeed a too laboured style is a common failing of German authors, many 
of whom would seem to think it beneath a scholar’s dignity to say a simple . 
thing in a simple way. 

This remark does not apply, we are glad to say, to the second work to 
be noticed here. Starting from the general principles laid down in Miss 
Friedmann’s Rolle des Erzahlers in der Epik Dr. Liideke inquires into the 
part played by the “narrator” in Chaucer's epic poetry, the narrator being 
the person in whose words a given story is supposed to be told. Thus 
Chaucer himself is the narrator in the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales 
and in the links between them, but he is replaced by the Knight in the story 
of Palamon and Arcite, and so on for the other tales. Now a story-teller 
will sometimes pause in his narrative to invoke a Muse, to reveal the sources, 
real or fictitious, on which he draws, to point a moral, or to address his 
audience on a thousand and one topics suggested by various incidents in his 
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story. It is clear that it is in passages such as these that we often catch a 
glimpse of the author himself, of his views on matters social, religious, and 
moral, as well as of his artistic method. Hence we cannot but feel grateful 
to Dr. Liideke for his careful study of this particular aspect of Chaucer's art. 
His book is not one that we would advise beginners to read, nor, indeed, 
is it intended for them; but those who know and love their Chaucer will 
be delighted to find that, in places, it throws interesting sidelights on the 
personality of the father of English poetry. 

In conclusion we would draw Dr. Krog's attention to his faulty use of the 
preposition fill on pages XI and XII of his Studien. His reference, on p. 39, 
to “Brusendorff, p. 255” we cannot verify, but we feel that “mulier.... 
satis. poenitens et controversa’ must be a misreading for “conversa”. 


Amsterdam. J. VRIEND. 


The Booke of Sir Thomas Moore. A Bibliotic Study. By 
SAMUEL A. TANNENBAUM. New York, The Tenny Press, 
Privately Printed, [1927]. Num. pages VII+ 135. With Twenty- 
two facsimiles and a Portrait of Lord Strange. $3. — 


The author (p. 17) calls attention to the uncertainty of merely aesthetic 
criticism. But what about palaeographic criticism? What so far has been 
written, from this point of view, on Sir Thomas Moore is likely to shake 
the faith of the uninitiated. These latter may sum up in a rather paradoxical 
way the teaching of the palaeographers: either — they will say — there is 
between two hands such a striking resemblance that even an untrained 
reader is able to conclude for identity, or there is no such resemblance; and 
then, the expert intervenes to urge that time, circumstances and what not, 
may account for the difference, that fluent Elizabethan penmen, lay as well 
as professional, often wrote two or even three different hands: in brief, 
that the two particular hands under discussion are really only one. But since 
there are no fixed laws governing the development from one form of a 
letter to another, very much is left to the penetration and discretion of the 
individual student; in fact, much more is left to the judgment of the 
palaeographic than to that of the aesthetic critic. And the cases in which 
aesthetic critics agree are by far more frequent than the cases in which 
palaeographers do not quarrel: in fact, as a rule, palaeographers disagree. 

The only point where the present book is likely to convince the reader, 
is about the identification of hand A with Henry Chettle’s hand. A comparison 
of facsimiles no. 15 (a receipt written and signed by H. Chettle) and 16 
(part of fol. 6a of Sic Thomas Moore) is apt to persuade at a first glance 
even a layman. But Dr. Tannenbaum’s campaign is much more ambitious. 
He thinks he may claim to have demonstrated not only the identity of hands 
A, B, C, but also the exact date when the play was written, the purpose 
for which it was written, and why it was never completed, etc. The 
identification of hand C with Kyd’s hand — he maintains — “is the key 
which opens the doors to almost all the problems connected with this much 
discussed drama”. Unfortunately, Dr. Tannenbaum’s demonstration cannot 
be accepted with confidence by the non-professional reader. And in this 
case the doubts of the non-professional reader happen to be confirmed by 
the experts. “That Kyd was the writer of C appears to me wholly 
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impossible” — writes W. W. Greg in the Times Literary Supplement (Nov. 
24, 1927, p. 871). And McKerrow (Review of English Studies, IVs p22237) 
concludes by saying that he cannot see that Dr. Tannenbaum has succeeded 
in proving his contention. If pundits decline to endorse Dr. Tannenbaum’s 
argument, surely laymen may well be excused for refusing to accept it. How 
uncertain is the whole palaeographic case of Sir Thomas Moore is made 
evident by Greg’s second article in the Times Lit. Suppl. (Dec. 1, 1927,) 
whose guarded conclusions ought to be carefully read. 

We have heard some of the greatest names of the Elizabethan theatre 
mentioned in connection with Sir Thomas Moore. Mr. A. Acheson (Revue 
Anglo-Américaine, 1926, nos. 5 & 6) thought he had discovered Chapman's 
contribution to the original (Mundy’s) play '). The alleged discovery of 
Shakespeare’s hand in D has been mainly responsible for the great interest 
aroused by the play. The hand of Dekker, “the most lovable of all our old 
dramatists’ — says Dr. Tannenbaum (p. 92) who is quoting Oliphant’s 
appreciation — has been found in III, 2; the hand of Thomas Heywood — 
he also “the most lovable of the Elizabethan dramatists’, says Dr. Tannen- 
baum, repeating this time Judson’s words (p. 64) — has been detected in 
B. Finally, we are asked to believe that Kyd had a large share in the play. 
Shakespeare, Kyd, Chapman, Dekker, Heywood — what a constellation of 
talents. One would expect that a play, to which so many great writers are 
supposed to have contributed, should bear no slight marks of genius. For 
all this, Sic Thomas Moore is a very poor play. It is little more than a 
crude string of anecdotes relating to the life of the famous humanist. Those 
anecdotes are of a popular character, so popular indeed, that between the 
scene of the execution and ordinary horseplay there is no appreciable 
difference. The pith of that scene lies in Moore’s jesting remarks to the 
hangman, but those remarks can in no way be distinguished from a clown’'s 
jokes. Sometimes even Homer is found slumbering — says Horace. But surely 
the case of so many good authors falling asleep together in one single play, 
would be unique. Since seven hands have been detected by some in that play, 
one feels tempted to call Sir Thomas Moore: the play of the seven sleepers. 


Liverpool. MARIO PRAZ. 


Brief Mention. 


Broadcast English. Recommendations to Announcers regarding 
certain words of doubtful pronunciation. With an Introduction by A. 
LLOYD JAMES. The British Broadcasting Corporation. London. 1928. 


We have much pleasure in drawing the attention of our readers to the first pamphlet issued 
by the British Broadcasting Corporation. It is a study on varieties of Standard English that 
will naturally interest students of English, and is made more valuable by an excellent introduction, 
which is, indeed, popular, as it was intended to be, but absolutely sound in principle, and 
instructive for many a student of language as well as for the ‘general reader’. The Committee 
on points of spoken English appointed by the Corporation chiefly consists of laymen in matters 
linguistic — a characteristically English procedure — but it was wise enough to look for an 


') Acheson's argument is very ingenious, and Prof. F. L. Schoell, in a remarkable “Avant 
propos’, has attempted to support it, by showing how Latin passages quoted by Moore occur 
also, translated into English, in Chapmans dramas. However, in Sir Thomas Moore those 
quotations are not embedded in a congenial text, as usually in Chapman, but appear to have 
been roughly transplanted there from some current anthology of classical tags. 
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expert to be its secretary, and has found in Mr. Lloyd James, Iecturer in phonetics in the 
university of London, the best man that they could have wished for. His introduction is the 
result of a combination of sound linguistic knowledge and common sense. — E. K. 


The Little Yankee. A Handbook of Idiomatic American English 
treating of the Daily Life, Customs and Institutions of the United 
States. By ALFRED D. SCHOCH, Ph. D. and R. KRON, Ph. D. 
yoke ee Freiburg im Breisgau, J. Bielefelds Verlag. 203 
pp. M. 3.—. 


This handy booklet is an adaptation of Dr. Kron’s Little Londoner. A number of chapters 
have been rewritten and several new ones added made up of entirely original matter. It is 
perhaps on account of this that we prefer the volume before us to its prototype. Besides it 
reads very easily and is not encumbered with a lot of ‘so-called explanatory notes, which 
frequently offer a still more difficult word to the tyro, or give a rather clumsy definition. 

The Little Yankee is sure to appeal to those who are interested in a general way in studying 
the differences between American English and British English or in extending their knowledge 
of American life and ways. — M. L. R. 


A Bibliography of the Poetics of Aristotle. By LANE COOPER 
and ALFRED GUDEMAN. Cornell Studies in English, XI. Pp. X + 193. 
New Haven, Yale University Press; London, Milford, 1928. 
Price 9/— net. 


This bibliography comprises: I, editions of the Greek text, with or without translations or 
commentary ; Il, translations, with or without commentary ; III, commentaries in the preceding 
editions and translations ; 1!V—VI, commentaries, allusions and articles, 1483—1859, 1860—1899, 
1900—1927 ; Index. Though chiefly valuable to classical scholars, a perusal of its pages will 
be well worth the while of students of Renaissance criticism. The backwardness of English 
humanist scholarship is illustrated by the fact that the first English edition of the Greek text 
appeared as late as 1696; the first Latin translation was published in England in 1623; no 
translation into English appeared before 1705. The first allusion to the Poetics is found in 
Ascham’s Scholemaster, published 1570; though an allusion in Sir John Cheke’s De pronuntiatione 
graecae, Basel 1555, cited at second hand, seems to antedate this by fifteen years. 

A brief survey of the early editions and translations is given by D. L. Clark, Rhetoric and 
Poetry in the Renaissance (1922), p. 70. Those interested in Aristotle's influence on literary 
criticism and scholarship may also be referred to M. T. Herrick, The Early History of Aristotle's 
Rhetoric in England, Philological Quarterly, V, 3, July 1926, pp. 242—257. — R. W. Z 


Hoofdlijnen der Grieksche Vormleer met Vertaaloefeningen. 
Hulpmiddel bij taalstudie. Door DR. J. VAN IJZEREN, Pp. 67. 
Wolters, 1928. £ 1.75. 


Blijkens het Voorbericht is dit boekje bestemd voor hen die een overzicht der Griekse 
taalverschijnselen nodig hebben voor vergelijkingsmateriaal bij hun taalkundige studieén in 
andere richting. De schrijver stelde het samen op verzoek van enkele docenten verbonden aan 
de Haagse School voor Taal- en Letterkunde. Dat bij de niet-universitaire studie der moderne 
talen aan een dergelijk werkje behoefte blijkt te bestaan, mag zeker opmerkelik heten. Ondanks 
zijn beknoptheid bevat het tal van biezonderheden die men in een school-grammatica tevergeefs 
zal zoeken. Wat de moderne behandeling van het Griekse accent betreft (bl. 12), vindt men 
uitvoeriger biezonderheden in het referaat van de lezing van Prof. Drerup over Die Schul- 
aussprache des Griechischen von der Renaissance bis zur Gegenwart, Handelingen van het 
12e Ned. Philologen-Congres, 1927, bl. 43-45. — ,,Combinatie van voorzetsels met Genitivus, 
Dativus of Accusativus heeft nieuwe naamvalsmogelijkheden geschapen” (bl. 13 en 50), lijkt 
mij minder gelukkig uitgedrukt. — Schreef Virgilius werkelik pater hominumque deorumque 
(bl. 52)? — R. W. Z. 
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Parry. — Id. Ill, 6 (Aug.). Includes notes on Midshipman jargon, by Brackbill, 
Aquarium English, by Miss Mellen. — Id. IV, 1 (Oct. 1928). Includes an interesting 
article by F. H. Vizetelly in which the merits of the New English Dictionary are 
extolled, the writer protesting very strongly against the attempt of the Clarendon Press 
to introduce the new name of ‘Oxford Dictionary’, thus causing the great service of 
Dr. Murray and ‘the army of voluntary readers’ to be forgotten or neglected. See also 
the protest of Dr. Hilda Murray in the Times Literary Supplement of Dec. 20, 1928. 
— Studies in Stylistics, by Mildred Lam bert. — Notes on Yiddish and on American 
Stagehand language. — Id. IV, 2 (Dec. 1928.). Includes Allusive Additions to the 
Vocabulary of English, by Johnson; a note on we-uns i.e. the pronoun we with the 
prop-word one, used in Florida and Georgia, and the contination of the studies in stylistics. 


Language, IV, 2 and 3 (June and Sept. 1928) contain articles on a good many less 
known languages; they include a note on Gotic stop, stopum, by Sturtevant, and 
some important reviews, among which we specially mention George O. Curme’s 
article on the second volume of Jespersen’s Syntax. 


Publications of the Modern Language Association of America. XLIII, 2 June 1928. 
J. Rk. Foster, Charlotte Smith, pre-romantic novelist — W. Thorp, The stage 
adventures of some Gothic novels. — W. Reitzel, Sir Walter Scott’s review of Jane 
Austen’s Emma. — F. E. Ratchford, Charlotte Bronté’s Angrian cycle of stories. — 
H. H. Scudder, Melville’s Benito Cereno and Captain Deiano’s Voyages. — W. C. 


Frierson, The English controversy over realism in fiction 1885-1895. — A. E. Zucker, 
The genealogical novel, a new genre. — Id. XLIII, 3. Sept. 1928. C. W. Crane, A 
source for Spenser’s story of Timias and Belphebe. — H. E. Sandison, Arthur 


Gorges, Spenser’s Alcyon and Ralegh’s friend. — R. B. Levinson, Spenser and Bruno. 
— A. K. Gray, Some observations on Christopher Marlowe, Government agent. — 
D. Wecter, Shakespere’s purpose in Timon of Athens. — E. M. Albright, The 
folio version of Henry V in relation to Shakespeare’s times. — M. Ch. Linthicum, 
“My Jewish gabardine”. — S. A. Tannenbaum, More about The Booke of Sir Thomas 
Moore. — C. A. Rouse, Thomas Heywood and The Life and Death of Hector. — F. 
L. Buckingham, Campion’s Art of English Poesie and Middleton’s Chaste Maid in 
Cheapside. — W. D..Dunkel, The authorship of Anything for a Quiet Life. — C. L. 
Day, Thomas Randolph and The Drinking Academy. — A. R. Thompson, Melo- 
drama and Tragedy. — Id. XLIII, 4. Dec. 1928. C. H. Ibershoff, Bodmer and Milton 
once more. — B. Johnson, Classical allusions in the poetry of Donne. — J. DeLancy 
Ferguson, Cancelled passages in the letters of Robert Burns to George Thomson. — 
F. G. Pierce, Blake and Thomas Taylor. — R. Snow, Heresy concerning Keats. — 
C. F. Harrold, Carlyle’s general method in The French Revolution. — F. T. Thomp- 
son, Emerson’s theory and practice of poetry. — G. R. Elliott, Spectral etching in 
the poetry of Thomas Hardy. 


Studies ‘in Philology. XXV, 3. July 1928. A. K. Gray, Shakespeare and “Titus 
Andronicus”. — E, P. Kuhl, Shakespeare and Hayward. — R. P. Bond, Some 
eighteenth century Chaucer allusions. — D. MacMillan, Planché’s early classical 
burlesques. — R. P. McCutcheon, John Dunton’s connection with book-reviewing. — 
F. L. Mott, A brief history of “Graham’s Magazine’. — Id. XXV, 4. Oct. 1928. F. RB. 
Snyder, Burns and his biographers. — G. Williamson, The nature of the Donne 
tradition. = Bae Knowlton, The Genii of Spenser. — B. Martin, The date of 
Milton’s first marriage. — H. S. Hughes, Pope to Lord Bathurst: an unpublished 
letter. — A. Parrott, A critical bibliography of Spenser from 1923-1928. — G. L. 
Marsh, The writings of Keats’s friend Reynolds. 


Beowulf’s Fight with Grendel, 


and its Scandinavian Parallels. 


In August, 1923, Prof. Boer contributed to English Studies a discussion of 
many Beowulf problems, more particularly of those presented by the struggle 
of Beowulf with Grendel and Grendel's mother, and the relationship of these 
stories to the Scandinavian tales of the struggle of Grettir the Strong and Orm 
Storolfsson with monstrous foes. The discussion took the form of a review of 
my book on Beowulf *). 

I did not attempt at that time any reply to the arguments brought forward 
by Prof. Boer, because it is a good rule never to reply to reviews. But an even 
stronger reason was, that I had really nothing new to add to the discussion. 
I had given reasons for my belief, as fully as space allowed, in my book. 
A reply could only have taken the form of a re-statement of my previous 
arguments, coupled with the repeated assertion that Prof. Boer had not 
correctly understood what I had written. I did not think it right to ask for 
space in English Studies for what must have been a purely personal defence, 
and preferred to wait till there were some new discovery to discuss. 

The recent book on Beowulf by Prof. Lawrence”) has, I think, altered the 
situation. Prof. Lawrence has brought forward a new fact of great importance. 
I therefore ask permission to make a reply to Prof. Boer, because, thanks 
to Prof. Lawrence, this reply will, 1 hope, throw some new light on the problem 
of the relation of the Grendel stories in Beowulf to their Scandinavian 
parallels. 

It will still be inevitable that I must repeatedly point out that Prof. Boer 
attributes to me views which I do not hold. Indeed, there is more than one 
view which he attributes to me, of which I must say, with Uncle Remus, that 
“goodness knows, if I had dreamt it, I would have gone and undreamt it 
again” *). But self-defence is not the main object of my article; so long as 
there was no more to attempt than that, my reply remained unwritten, and 
would have still remained unwritten. There is an important new fact, which 
throws new light upon the problem. 


Parallels to the story of Beowulf’s struggle with Grendel and his dam 
have been found in the Grettis saga, and in the story of Orm Storolfsson. 
The parallel between Beowulf himself and the figure of Bothvar Bjarki, as 
that hero is depicted in Saxo and in the Saga of Rolf Kraki, does not concern 
us here: for in it the likeness lies, not in the actual fight with the monster, 
but in the similarity of the setting: a hero arriving at the royal court of the 
Danes and freeing it from a monster against whom all the warriors of the 
court have proved helpless. But in the stories of Grettir and Orm there is 
no trace of this Danish setting: it is in the similarity of the actual struggle 
with the monsters that the likeness, if there be one, has to be sought. 


1) Beowulf, an Introduction to the Study of the Poem, Cambridge (England), 1921. 

2) Beowalk and Epic Tradition, by W. W. Lawrence, Cambridge (Mass.), 1928. % 

8) “En he done come en excuse me er ‘lowin dat rabbits is got long, bushy tails, w’ich 
goodness knows ef I'd a dremp’ it, I'd a whirl in en ondremp it. 


E. S. XI. 1929. 6 
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The Grettis saga parallel is so striking that no one has succeeded in denying 
its reality, since it was first pointed out by Vigfusson in 1878. There is 
indeed dispute as to the steps by which a story, in its essentials the same, 
has come to be connected with the two quite different figures of Beowulf and 
of Grettir: and the dispute, as we shall see, is fundamental to a study of the 
structure and origin of Beowulf. But we may leave this for discussion below, 
resting for the moment upon the agreed fact that there is some connection. 
Let us turn first to the Orm story, as to which there is no such agreement. 


The Story of Orm Storolfsson. 


Now-my discussion of the Orm story is the one thing in my book which, 
above all others, rouses Prof. Boer’s indignation. Yet, if he would but believe it, 
we are here in agreement, and this agreement is based upon Prof. Boer’s 
own researches, which I acknowledged before, and again gratefully acknow- 
ledge. What I said was this: 


It is generally asserted that the Orm story affords a close parallel to the episodes of 
Grendel and his mother, I cannot find close resemblance, and I strongly suspect that the 
repetition of the assertion is due to the fact that the Orm story has not been very 
easily accessible, and has often been taken as read by the critics, 

But, in any case, it has been proved that the Orm tale borrows largely from other 
sagas, and notably from the Grettis saga itself (Footnote: Boer, Beowulf, 177—180). 
Before arguing, therefore, from any parallel, it must first be shown that the feature in 
which Orm resembles Beowulf is not derived at second hand from the Greftis saga. One 
such feature there is, namely Orm’s piety, which he certainly does not derive from 
Grettir. In this he with equal certainty resembles Beowulf. According to modern ideas, 
indeed, there is more of the Christian hero in Beowulf than in Orm. 

Now Orm owes his victory to the fact, among other things, that, at the critical 
moment, he vows to God and the holy apostle St. Peter to make a pilgrimage to Rome 
should he be successful. In this a parallel is seen to the fact that Beowulf is saved, not 
only by his coat of mail, but also by the divine interposition. But is this really a 
parallel? Beowulf is too much of a sportsman to buy victory by making a vow when 
in a tight place. G@0 & wyrd sw& hio scel is the exact antithesis of Orm's pledge. 

However, I have given in the Second Part the text of the Orm episode, so that 
readers may judge for themselves the closeness or remoteness of the parallel. +) 


Now it was Bugge who first drew attention to the parallel between Orm 
and Beowulf, in his Studien iiber das Beowulf epos*). Bugge emphasizes how 
both are pious heroes under divine protection. Bugge speaks of 


die unverkennbare verwandtschaft, welche auch in betreff der christlichen motive 
zwischen der islandischen sage und dem englischen epos besteht. 


Most people would agree that Bugge was too ready to draw this type 
of parallel, But no systematic examination of the subject can pass in silence 
over this alleged ,,unverkennbare verwandtschaft”’, emphasized by the great 
Norwegian scholar in what is, and must remain, the classical discussion of 
the relationship of the Orms pattr to Beowulf’). A further reason why it 


1) Beowulf, an Introduction, pp. 53, 54. 


2) P. B. B., XII, 1—112, dated* June 1886, published in 1887. Simultaneously and inde- 
pendently, Schiick noted the parallel, but Bugge’s article was much the more widely read and 

nown. 

8) Als die katze dem Orm ihre klauen in die brust hineintreibt, sinkt er nach hinten gebeugt 
(kiknar vid). Sie will ihn in das gesicht beissen. Als Orm sich nun hiilflos sieht, ruft er Gott 
und den heiligen Petrus an. Dann wird die katze schwacher, und er zerbricht ihren riicken. 
Dies entspricht den versen Beow. 1541—1556. Die ahnlichkeit mit der nordischen sage beweist, 
seeteace ansicht, dass Beow. 1541—1556, die Miillenhoff gestrichen hat, der echten sage 
angehoren. 


Bugge subsequently compares Beowulf's pious trust in God (11. 1272—4) with "s pi 
in the Pattr and the ballads. : \ Pages Spied 
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had to be considered, was that Prof. Boer (as I pointed out) had demonstrated 
the indebtedness of the Orms pattr to the Grettis saga. Consequently, any 
feature, such as this ‘‘riety’’, in which Orm is alleged to resemble Beowulf, 
but which Orm could not have derived from Grettir, assumes special impor- 
tance in the discussion. 

I therefore referred to this argument of the Christian piety of the two 
heroes, though very briefly, and in a single sentence. 

I then gave the reasons why I attached no weight to it. Orm and Beowulf 
are both pious, and are under divine protection; but, when we look into 
details, we find the one case to be ‘‘the exact antithesis” of the other. 

Now Prof. Boer’s comment is that ‘I make much” of the tale of Orm. I 
did indeed quote the text of it*) and referred to it from time to time”), But 
I made it clear that in my view the only passage (independent of the Grettis 
saga) which has been alleged as affording a parallel to Beowulf is no parallel 
at all, but a contrast. I gave the text at length “so that readers may judge for 
themselves’, because I did not want to force my own view upon the reader. 

Prof. Boer entirely misunderstands this: 


Chambers admits that the [Orms] Pattr copies the Grettis saga, but in the same 
connection he contends that the Pattr yet presents individual features causing Orm to 
be more similar to Béowulf than Grettir, The reader is disappointed to find this indepen- 
dence of the Pattr sustained by the single evidence of Orm’s piety, shown in his appeal 
to God and St. Peter previous to the fight. Béowulf appeals neither to God nor to 
St. Peter. What agreement there is consists in the abstract word ‘piety’. 


So, even when I am in thorough agreement with Prof. Boer, he will not 
allow me to be so. I had mentioned this “‘piety’’ argument of Bugge only in 
order to express my dissent. Boer, however, quotes it, and attributes it, not to 
its author Bugge, but to me. He then produces his own arguments against it, 
which are the same as those which I myself produced, though the wording is 
of course different. Indeed, I went further than Prof. Boer does: for he 
merely denies the likeness, I asserted an actual unlikeness. 

But Prof. Boer will not even let the matter rest there. He continues: “It is 
incomprehensible how a scholar who puts Ormr Storolfsson on a level with 
Beowulf because he is pious (v. above) can simply set down as worthless the 
important series of parallels pointed out by Sievers (cp. also Bw. p. 134) where 
they make against his theory.” 

So Prof. Boer not only makes me accept the parallel I reject, but proceeds 
to argue that I ought therefore a fortiori to accept another series of parallels, 
and that I am suspect of unfairness and, as he says, “pettifoggery ’3) because 
I do not. 

And I quite agree that ‘the important series of parallels pointed out by 
Sievers” (i.e. the parallels between the dragon slayings of Beowulf and 
Frotho) are more striking than Bugge’s Beowulf-Orm parallel, and that to 
reject Sievers’ theory after accepting Bugge’s would justly lay a critic open 
to the suspicion of unfairness and ‘‘pettifoggery’. But how can it be argued 
that I discriminate unfairly, rejecting one and accepting the other, when I 
reject both? | 

The story of Orm undoubtedly belongs to the same general type as that 
of Beowulf’s struggles at Heorot: the hero fights in turn two monsters, mother 


1) Pp. 186—192. 
2) Pp. 53, 54, 66. 
3) English Studies, V. 113. 
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and son: the fight takes place in a cave: and Orm further resembles Beowulf 
in that he is almost defeated: save for supernatural aid, he would have been 
overcome. But these are commonplace features, found in a vast mass of 
stories. 

The parallels between the dragon slayings of Beowulf and Frotho are more 
numerous: but they also seem to me commonplace. In each case we have 
indisputably resemblances common to the type, but not, I should have thought, 
specific enough to bear the weight of the arguments that have been based 
upon them. 

To sum up: whilst Beowulf's Grendel fights and Orm's combats, as Prof. Boer 
says, ‘derive from the general type of fights with demons’, Bugge’s attempt 
to draw a specific parallel between Beowulf and Orm, on the ground of their 
both being pious champions under divine protection, seems to me (as it also 
seems to Prof. Boer) quite wrong. In the words of Uncle Remus, “Dat wat I 
say, and dat I stands by.” 


Beowulf and the Sandhaugar Episode. 


Here we come to a real difference between Prof. Boer and myself. This 
difference is one of method; as Prof. Boer remarks: ““Chambers’... false con- 
clusions are determined by fundamental errors in a method which is not his 
alone.” That the method is not mine alone is, I think, clear from the fact that 
conclusions identical with mine have been arrived at, independently, by the 
two other students who have recently published comprehensive studies of 
Beowulf: by Klaeber in his edition (1922) and by W. W. Lawrence in his 
monograph (October, 1928). 

So, in defending a point of view which, as Prof. Boer truly says, is “not mine 
alone’, I hope that he will allow me, where possible, to use the pronoun ‘‘we” 
rather than the more aggressive ‘I’. If merely personal criticism-of myself had 
been at issue, Prof. Boer would not have needed to write at such length, nor 
should I be justified in replying so fully. 

Prof. Boer’s objection to the method which we follow lies in our ‘‘total dis- 
regard of philological criticism’’. ‘“Philological criticism” is an ambiguous term: 
but, in the sense in which Prof. Boer goes on to limit it, it is, I think, quite true 
that we attach much less importance to it than he does. 

Prof. Boer believes that there is sufficient evidence within Beowulf itself to 
enable us to settle what were the original versions of the story, and how they 
have been revised and combined. We must not assume, he urges, that because 
Miillenhoff and Ten Brink may have applied critical methods wrongly, these 
methods can therefore be neglected: 


Beowulf is a literary production, with a history about which it is imperative to acquire 


a clear notion, previous to any attempt at comparing contents and subject matter with 
remote collateral sources. 1) 


Therefore Prof. Boer urges that, if we wish to decide whether the fight with 
Grendel (ll. 99—1250) and the fight with Grendel’s mother (Il 12881817) 
are parts of one story or are compositions originally separate and only sub- 


sequently joined together, we must ascertain this from the internal evidence 
of Beowulf itself. 


1) English Studies, V. 106. The italics, here and in the next quotation, are mine. 
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The relation between the two Grendel fights should first be ascertained from internal 
evidence; nof fill then is there room for the question whether the older form of the 
narrative, as revealed to us by criticism, is traceable in a folk-tale.*) 


Now there may be cases where the method advocated by Prof. Boer is the 
right one; cases where internal criticism can show results so convincing that we 
are justified in dealing with them before passing on to any other considerations 
whatsoever. Sievers’ demonstration that two different poems had been combined 
in the Anglo-Saxon Genesis was so overwhelming that (even if it had not been 
confirmed by subsequent discovery) it was bound to form the starting point of 
all later discussion. So with the cld play of Sir Thomas More; the first fact to 
grasp is that the manuscript is extant in six different hands. And in a poem 
like Widsith the evidence for the combination of two or more distinct poems 
seems to me so strong, that any discussion which does not start by recognizing 
composite origin is in the air. It is for this reason that Miillenhoff and Ten 
Brink appear to be on strong ground in their studies of Widsith; but they seem 
less successful when they apply these methods to Beowulf, where the evidence 
of composite origin is surely less clear. 

Now Prof. Boer thinks that we can, and should, acquire a clear notion of 
the origin and history of the poem previous to comparing remote collateral 
sources. It seems to me, on the other hand, that we ought to try and get light 
from the collateral sources, whether more or less remote, before we formulate 
finally our notion of the origin and history of Beowulf. Just as Richard Hooker 
argued that we must investigate “all the sources of light and truth with which 
man finds himself encompassed”, so I believe that we must investigate, 
simultaneously, all the sources from which information about Beowulf can 
possibly be gathered. Only when we have brought to bear every possible source 
of knowledge, from literary and linguistic criticism, folk-lore, archeology and 
history, whether cultural, political or religious, ought we to form our conclusions. 

For I doubt whether, in the case of Beowulf, it is possible to arrive at final 
results as to the history of the poem from internal evidence alone. Of course, 
we all believe that the story is founded upon a number of older lays, and it is 
likely enough that these older lays will have left traces of their inconsistency 
upon the completed epic, as we have it. We can show modern instances of this. 
We can see how, in William Morris’ Story of Sigurd the Volsung, the different 
lays of the Edda have left their mark upon the modern poem. But could any 
man, with only the poem of William Morris before him, by merely noticing 
its many inconsistencies, disentangle the Eddic lays? In Beowulf we may note 
the inconsistencies: for example, the description of the home of Grendel's 
mother has not made a uniform impression upon readers; the home seems to be 
at one moment where the water comes down amid precipices, then in a fen, 
then in the sea?). We may note the further inconsistency that Beowulf is 
seized by Grendel's mother in the water and carried powerless to her den: when 
he reaches the den, the words used seem to imply that he perceives Grendel’s 
mother and attacks her, as if he had entered free. There are inconsistencies 
between the Grendel fight and the fight with Grendel's mother; there are 
inconsistencies in the Dragon Story. But it is no easy matter to distinguish 
inconsistencies which may have their origin in the differences of the old lays 
that preceded the composition of Beowulf in its present form, from those which, 


3 a palOv. 
>) oe Pints Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc, Amer, XVII, 225. I agree however with 


Klecber (p. 176): “That Grendel lives in the sea... cannot be conceded. 
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striking as they may seem to us, are only due to the differences between the 
ideals of story telling current in the seventh and eighth centuries and those 
current in the nineteenth and twentieth. And even if the inconsistencies be due 
to varying earlier lays, the question remains whether we can hope to reconstruct 
these lays from our extant text of Beowulf, and to decide which is the more 
primitive of these different conjectural versions. 

Prof. Boer would answer this question in one way: I should answer it in the 
other. I believe that such tasks are beyond the power of purely internal 
criticism: if we hope to get any result we must use every scrap of evidence we 
can get, from every source. 


Now the bearing of this upon the Grendel stories is clear. For many years 
critics tried to solve the problem of Beowulf by the method which Prof. Boer 
advocates, that is to say, by judging from purely internal evidence, without 
comparison of collateral versions. And they were never able to agree. Thus 
the dissecting critics pointed to discrepancies between the story of the 
struggle with Grendel and the struggle with Grendel's dam. These dis- 
crepancies led them to believe that Beowulf’s fight with Grendel, in which he 
succeeds in tearing off the monster's arm, was at first a distinct poem, with- 
out the sequel telling of the plunge under the water and the struggle with 
Grendel’s mother, which they believed to have been devised later. Thus 
Miillenhoff distinguished his original lay (1.: Il. 194—836) from the con- 
tinuation (II.: Il. 837—1628) written, as he thought, by another hand. To 
this it can be replied that a perfect hero like Beowulf is not depicted as 
leaving his task imperfect: inthe heroic age, the possession of the corpse or 
of the arms of the foe is needed to make triumph complete. The escape of the 
foe with the loss of merely an arm seems, then, to show that the story was 
never intended to end there. It is true that Beowulf is not always successful: 
his devotion to Hygelac and to Heardred is unavailing; he cannot save the 
life of either—but this is because historic fact comes in, and the ideal hero 
has to conform to it. It is true also that he only slays the dragon with the 
help of Wiglaf: but this is the last fight of the aged hero, not the victory of 
his prime. 

The heroic age has sadly to admit that nothing can resist old age*): but 
it admits no limitations in the ideal youthful heroes,?) whilst they are backed 
by whatever supernatural powers the poet accepts. We expect Beowulf to 
make a thorough end of Grendel, and the story is not over until he has done 
it. And on these lines it can be argued that the so-called “Continuation” was 
part of the tale from the first. 

And so one may argue “about it and about’, and get no result. 

But it can fairly be claimed that when we turn from this internal criticism 
to the consideration of collateral stories, we do get help. It is strictly to the 
point that there is a widely spread folk-tale in which the hero struggles with 
a supernatural foe above ground: the foe is defeated and mutilated, but he 


") Cf. Snorri’s Edda: fyrir Pvi at engi hefir sa ordit, ok engi mun verda, ef sva gamall 
er at elli bidr, at eigi komi ellin ollum til falls. . 


2) Of course there are examples of the not-quite-successful hero in later romance. But these 
are not in any sense comparable with Beowulf. It is a later school of Christian story-telling 
which dwells upon the limitations of even the noblest of earthly knights. And so, neither 
Lancelot at Carbonek, nor Gawayne at the Green Chapel, nor Calidore with the Blatant Beast 
can claim complete success. 
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escapes, and the escape becomes the prelude to a further struggle below. True, 
there are also tales in which the foe is fought once only. But does not the 
hero, in such tales, make his success complete? 

Take the struggle with Glam in the Grettis saga. Grettir strikes off Glam’s 
head and places it by his thigh—the correct formula. Then they burn Glam 
to cold cinders. Then they put the ashes in a bag and carry them as far as 
possible from the ways of man and beast. That concludes the episode. There 
is a difference between this and Beowulf’s failure to hold Grendel. We want 
Grendel’s head, and the story is never really at an end until we have it. 

In its essentials, then, the Glam story differs from the first part of the 
Grendel story as told in Beowulf: although there are many details in which the 
two accounts are remarkably alike, there is the great difference that in the 
one struggle the foe is finally disposed of, so as to give no hint of any sequel. 
But in the other, although mutilated, the foe disappears. 

On the other hand, when we turn to the later episode in the Grettis saga, 
the tale of the hero’s adventure at Sandhaugar in Barthardal, we have a story 
corresponding very closely to the two fights against Grendel and his 
mother. The hero first struggles with a monster in the house: the monster 
disappears after having lost an arm. The hero later plunges into the water, 
and struggles with a second foe in a cave. 

Now surely, before we decide whether criticism is entitled to divide the 
Grendel-fight into two originally distinct poems (Grendel 1 and Grendel 2), 
we ought to look into this remarkable parallel of the double fight at 
Sandhaugar. 

And it is clear that all will depend upon our view of the relation of the 
Sandhaugar episode to Beowulf. If the Sandhaugar episode be derived from 
Beowulf, it does not help us. But if it be a collateral and independent version 
of the same story, then Beowulf and the Sandhaugar episode are both drawn 
from one original, the essential feature of which was these two contests, first 
with one foe in the house, and then after a plunge into the water with another. 
In that case those critics must be at fault who, like Millenhoff, imagine the 
double combat to have arisen from a later poet having written a sequel to the 
story of Beowulf's first combat. For, if the Sandhaugar episode be not derived 
from Beowulf, but from some remote original from which Beowulf itself is also 
derived, then it follows that the fight was a double one in this remote 
original. 

It therefore becomes vital to our enquiry to decide whether the Sandhaugar 
episode, as found in the Grettis saga, is really an independent version of the 
story told in Beowulf of Grendel and Grendel’s mother, or is only a shadowy 
reflection of it. 

Prof. Boer accuses me of answering this question dogmatically, whereas, as 
he points out, it ought to be settled by investigation, “empirically”. Prof. Boer 
states: 

Chambers goes on to say that a Scandinavian writer of the thirteenth century could 
not possibly be acquainted with a tradition based on Beowulf). 


But I did not say this. On the contrary, I tried to settle the question by 
investigation, “empirically”, as Prof. Boer holds that it should be settled. I first 
took the two points which have been urged over and over again, and with 
which every student is familiar. They are these: (1 ) Many other stories which 


1) English Studies, V. 109—110. 
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were current in England in the age of Beowulf were also current in thirteenth 
century Scandinavia, stories such as those of Warmund and Uffo (Offa), 
Athils’ fight with Ali, the death of Rolf, Ingeld’s revenge for Frothi. Few 
would assume these Scandinavian versions to have been derived from 
Anglo-Saxon tradition. Why, contrary to analogy, assume such borrowing in 
the case of the Sandhaugar episode, unless there be evidence to lead us to do 
so? (2) The story of the monster raiding a human dwelling did not originate 
with Hrothgar and Heorot: it is an ancient popular story of which one version 
was localized at the Danish court, and so received an aristocratic setting. 
Where we find it without this aristocratic setting, the presumption is in favour 
of this being a survival of the ancient popular story. But we cannot dogmatize. 
I added: 


Of course it is conceivable that the Hrothgar-Heorot setting might have been first 
added, and them stripped off again so clean that no trace of it remains, But it seems 
going out of our way to assume this, unless we are forced to do so. 


These are hackneyed arguments. They were urged by Schiick twenty years 
ago.) Till stronger arguments are brought on the other side, I think they 
hold the field: So far from saying that the thirteenth century Scandinavian 
writer ‘could not possibly be acquainted with a tradition based on Beowulf”, 
what I said was, that he “conceivably might have drawn from traditions derived 
from the Old English epic’, but that I thought this to be “on the whole 
unlikely”. ?) 

“It would seem advisable’, says Prof. Boer severely, ‘‘to observe some caution 
in using the word ‘impossible’.” I agree. 

I.added that the probability that the Sandhaugar episode was independent 
of Beowulf would be confirmed to a certainty if we could prove that it preserved 
clearly original features which had already become confused and obliterated 
in Beowulf. I then summarized the argument of Prof. Lawrence, that in Beowulf 
we can discern faint and forgotten traces of the waterfall-scenery which we 
find depicted so vividly in the Sandhaugar episode. I believe this argument to 


1) Studier i Beovulfsagan, Uppsala, 1909, p. 21. 
2) I quote the passage in full, so that there shall be no misunderstanding: 
The compiler of the Grettis saga could not possibly have drawn his material from a 

MS of Beowulf: he could not have made sense of a single passage. He conceivably 
might have drawn from traditions derived from the Old English epic, But it is difficult 
to see how. Long before his time these traditions had for the most part been forgotten 
in England itself. One of the longest lived of all, that of Offa, is heard of for the last 
time in England at the beginning of the thirteenth century. That a Scandinavian sagaman 
at the end of the century could have been in touch, in any way, with Anglo-Saxon epic 
tradition seems on the whole unlikely. (Introduction, p. 52.) 


My reasons for thinking that a thirteenth century Scandinavian could not have drawn from 
a MS of Beowulf are (1) the absurd blunders made when Icelanders drew from the Old 
English genealogies; (2) the difficulties which Thorkelin, despite his acquaintance with Ice- 
landic and his many years’ study, found in understanding Beowulf; (3) the fact that, already 
in the early twelfth century, a writer like Henry of Huntingdon, who can understand Anglo- 
Saxon prose, finds the poetry difficult and its terms strange (exfranea). For these and other 
reasons, the idea of an Icelander about the year 1300 reading a MS. of Beowulf seems to me 
fantastic. But even if I am wrong in this, still the matter is unimportant, seeing that I admit 
the possibility of an Icelander having used tradition derived from Beowulf, which is all that 
Prof. Boer’s argument demands. 

In reading my book, Prof. Boer’s eye must have slipped from the one word ‘from’ to the 
other, and he must have read, “The compiler of the Greftis saga could not possibly have 
drawn his material from... from traditions derived from the Old English epic.” But that is 
not what I wrote. 
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be sound. But, if so, how can the Sandhaugar episode be derived from Beowulf? 
I remember Prof. W. P. Ker, after reading Prof. Lawrence's paper, saying, 
“Strange, that none of us ever noticed that before.” It is one of those things 
which, when they are pointed out, seem to most people obvious, but which are 


not noticed till they are pointed out. In attempting to sum the matter up, in 
1921, I said: 


It is in the highest degree improbable that, after the landscape had been blurred as 
it is in Beowulf, it could have been brought out again with the distinctness it has in 
the Greftis saga. To preserve the features so clearly the Grettir story can hardly be 
derived from Beowulf: it must have come down independently. 


This paper of Prof. Lawrence came out in the same year (1912) as Prof. 
Boer's book on Beowulf, and it is really for Boer to answer Lawrence's 
arguments. As far as I am aware he has never done so, and yet he is angry with 
us all because we refuse to follow him until he has proved his case, by refuting 
the fatal objection to it raised by the argument of Prof. Lawrence. For if Prof. 
Lawrence is right, the original “‘waterfall’’-setting is preserved in Beowulf in a 
form which is almost obliterated, visible only if searched for carefully, like the 
original writing in a palimpsest. The story, as told in Beowulf, could hardly 
have conveyed the idea of a waterfall to any Icelandic copyist. How then did 
the Icelandic version arrive at it? 

It is for these reasons, and especially for the one so elaborately demonstrated 
by Prof. Lawrence, that both Lawrence and Klaeber, as well as myself, believe 
that the story told in the Sandhaugar episode is an independent version of the 
story told in Beowulf. If this be so, it is a fact with which any “criticism” of 
Beowulf must reckon. 

Yet the reasons given above do not exhaust the argument. There are many 
other things in Beowulf which seem to show that, in other ways, the Sandhaugar 
episode preserves the original version: 


(1) In Beowulf the hero plunges to the bottom, and in course of time finds 
himself in a cave, free from the water. This is sheer un-reason. Of course such 
un-reason does occur, elsewhere, in Beowulf. But when we confront the 
Beowulf account with the Sandhaugar episode, that episode reveals itself as 
eminently reasonable. The hero, in order to get under the waterfall and reach 
the cave behind, has to dive to the bottom. “Can it be done?”, I remember 
asking W. P. Ker. “Yes”, said Ker, “I have done it.” (All depends, of course, 
upon the volume of the waterfall.) So here we have again the same phenomenon. 
What is confused in Beowulf is found to be clear in the Sandhaugar episode, 
and what is fantastic and unreasonable in Beowulf is found to be rational in 
the Sandhaugar episode. 

(2) The account in Beowulf tells, quite explicitly, how the hero was seized 
in the water by Grendel’s mother, and carried to her cave. Nine years before 
the parallel with the Sandhaugar episode was noticed,*) Miillenhoff had 
argued that the original version was one which represented the hero as free: 
penetrating the cave, seeing the monster, and attacking her. And Miillenhoff 
makes out a strong case here: it is a ‘‘palpable hit’. (We may admit this with- 
out following Miillenhoff when, on the strength of a few such “palpable hits”, 
he proceeds to divide the whole of Beowulf up, line by line, into its component 
parts. But it would be bigotry to deny that Miillenhoff did put his finger upon 


1) Z. f. d. A. XIV, 210 (1869). 
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certain real inconsistencies in our extant poem. +) Now the Sandhaugar episode 
does actually give the story in the form which Miillenhoff, quite independently 
and without any knowledge of the bearing of the Sandhaugar episode upon 
Beowulf, had nevertheless perceived to be the original version. How did the 
Icelandic writer get it? Unless he possessed critical powers equal to those of 
Miillenhoff, he certainly could not have got his account out of the Beowulf 
story as we now have it. 

(3) In Beowulf the hero plunges into the water, swims a long distance, and 
reaches the cavern, free from water, where he slays Grendel’s mother and 
strikes off Grendel's head. From this cavern the blood somehow flows into the 
mere, and makes its way across, to the spot where the watchers are. This spot 
is far distant: it has taken Beowulf hwil deges to swim across ~ we may render 
this phrase either ‘a large part of the day’ or ‘the time of a day’, as we will. 
Of course, again, un-reason like this is possible in Beowulf, though one 
wonders how so far-fetched an idea ever occurred to anybody. But, when we 
turn to the Sandhaugar episode, we find that the mutilated body of the giant 
falls into the stream: the blood and fragments of the body are, inevitably, 
carried down stream to the watcher below. What in Beowulf is absurd, is seen 
in the Sandhaugar episode to be logical, consistent, and indeed inevitable. 


Of course it would be wrong to argue that, given a number of variants of 
the same story, the most rational version is to be supposed the original one. 
For, obviously, a later man may retell a story, cutting out what he finds 
irrational, and substituting a setting as “crystal-clear”, to use Lawrence's 
phrase, as that which we find in the Sandhaugar episode, with the waterfall, 
the cave behind, and the blood carried down the stream. 

But the point is that all these things, the torrent rushing down, the cave and 
the blood-stained water, do actually exist in the Beowulf story, but that they 
read there like a confused, half-forgotten and quite unreal version of the setting 
which comes out so clear in the Sandhaugar episode. 

And it is not that the story in Beowulf, if we take it as a whole, is wanting 
in clearness and reason. Everything to do with the Danish court is vivid and 
living. But, as has been pointed out above, this “heroic’’ Danish setting, by 
common consent, stands apart from the stories of monster-quelling. The Danish 
dynasty, the descendants of Healfdene, and their royal hall, are certainly 
historical: yet it is clear that the Grendel story is not history; no one today 
would revive the “euhemeristic’’ theory that Grendei and his mother are merely 
allegory, standing for some historical military onslaught upon Denmark. 

The real strength of the argument is seen only when this fact is taken 
together with what has been said before. Observe that whilst, on the one hand, 
the things which are most clear, logical and impressive in the Sandhaugar 
episode are found outworn, fantastic, half-forgotten in Beowulf, yet, on the 
other hand, the things which are most clear and impressive in Beowulf, the 
things which we should expect any borrower to make much of, are altogether 
wanting in the Sandhaugar episode. What gives dignity and weight to the 
story in Beowulf is its setting at a mighty royal hall: for the essential thing 


*) This was very excellently pointed out by Earle nearly forty years ago; whilst differing 
fundamentally from Miillenhoff's theories, Earle admitted that “Zeal for theory has wonder- 
fully sharpened the keen eye of observation. The study of the ‘Beowulf’ has been over and 
ae oat ae indebted to the shrewd remarks of Miillenhoff.” (Earle, Deeds of Beowulf, 

EDs ‘ 
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about the Grendel story in Beowulf is not the mere slaying of monsters, but 
the purging of a royal palace. The poem begins, not with Beowulf, but with 
Heorot. 

But, though Beowulf is a combination of the popular story of the demon 
who haunts a house, with a historic setting depicting Danish life in the heroic 
age, the two elements are nevertheless closely interwoven. In popular story the 
house has been raided before the purger appears from afar and overcomes the 
raider. In Beowulf the victims of these early raids, before Beowulf routs 
Grendel, are the Danes. In popular story the hero constantly has companions 
who leave him below: and the Danes depart from the mere leaving Beowulf 
below. To that extent the Danish historic element impinges on folk tale. But, 
in the main, the Danish element is courtly, epic, ‘heroic’, and has no counter- 
part in popular story. Yet the popular story is in some ways greatly strength- 
ened by the “heroic’’ Danish setting which it receives in Beowulf. The hero of 
the popular story often passes from one struggle to another, with no motive 
for his later adventure save curiosity and innate pugnacity. The Danish element 
brings in something which lies at the root of the moral code of all the heroic 
age, the essential subject of all heroic poetry and Icelandic saga: the blood 
feud, the motive of revenge, the traffic where each side must pay with the 
life of friends. And accordingly, in Beowulf, the second struggle is no casual 
sequel: it is necessitated by Grendel's mother having made the vengeance raid, 
and carried off a Danish counsellor, A%schere. This is one of the strongest 
things in the poem: it welds the two struggles together, supplies the essential 
vengeance motive for Beowulf’s further activity, and gives occasion for some 
of the most magnificent and touching speeches in the poem. 


Now, when we turn to the Sandhaugar episode, we find that the heroic epic 
setting has absolutely disappeared. There is nothing even corresponding to it, 
except for the things in which the Danes take over functions from folk tale: 
the only sufferings or doings of the Danes which have their counterpart in the 
Sandhaugar episode are things like their victimization before Beowulf appears, 
and their departure leaving Beowulf in the water. But, apart from this, the 
whole Danish setting is wanting; even the motive of the vengeance for Aéschere, 
which would have appealed to an Icelandic audience of the thirteenth century. 
In the Sandhaugar episode there is no second raid of the monster-brood, 
although this would have supplied what is so obvious a fault in that episode, 
a reason why Grettir, whose fear of the dark is haunting him, should never- 
theless have felt bound to go out of his way to seek the monster in the cavern. 
If the compiler of the Grettis saga knew the story in the Beowulf form, why 
should he have reverted to the looser construction of the folk tale? For the 
Danish setting, which places the combat in a royal hall, makes a fine tale, 
eminently suited to Grettir’s early adventures at the court of a king. Why 
abandon the courtly setting? And, above all, why abandon the vengeance 
motive? Is it likely that an Icelandic saga-man, borrowing his tale from Beowulf, 
would have omitted a detail so entirely congenial to him? 

The theory that the Sandhaugar episode is derived from the poem of Beowulf 
compels us to assume some strange things. We are forced to imagine an 
Icelandic saga-man who, on the one hand, from certain confused hints in 
Beowulf, of a down-rushing torrent, a cave, and blood-stained water, recon- 
structs the consistent and vivid narrative of the Sandhaugar episode, and who 
works a similar miracle with a number of other outworn and confused features 
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in Beowulf. We are then further forced to imagine this saga~man with the 
acumen of a modern scholar, enabling him infallibly to separate the popular 
story-tale element from the epic heroic element in Beowulf. For some obscure 
reason we are to imagine that he determined to make this separation, even 
though it weakens his story, robs the tale of all in it that is most impressive, 
and does away with the motive for the hero’s plunge into the water. But there 
are certain details which, although told of the Danes in Beowulf, our saga-man 
is able to detect as being really popular story, and therefore, whilst stripping 
off the whole Danish setting, he allows these to stand: all the rest he correctly 
recognizes as “heroic”, “epic’’ additions, and remorselessly cuts them out. He 
thus reduces the tale back again to the form of popular story, devoid of aristo- 
cratic setting, and then attributes it to Grettir. 

A skilled folk-lorist, with the apparatus of modern research to hand, could 
have done it. I am not sure that an Icelandic saga-man could have done it if he 
would, or would if he could. 

Now, against all these arguments, what is to be said on the other side? 

Prof. Boer brings forward the argument that the occurrence of the word 
hepti-sax in the Sandhaugar episode proves that “there is a literary connection”: 
“the xxa& Aeyowevov hepti-sax’’, he says, “can be directly traced back to the 
A. S. heeft-méce, Beowulf, 1. 1457” 3). 

Why? 

I admit that hepti-sax occurs once only in extant Icelandic literature. But 
how does this prove it to be borrowed from the Old English? For heft-mece 
is likewise a word which occurs once only in Old English. And though these 
compound words are themselves unique, the elements out of which both the 
Old English and the Icelandic word are made up are common in the respective 
languages. What is there here to show whether one is borrowed from the 
other, or whether both are borrowed from some common original? 

That two compound words, with the same element in them, should survive 
in Old English and in Icelandic is surely quite natural. A comparison of Old 
English with Old German and Old Icelandic literature shows signs enough 
of a common heroic vocabulary: a gradus of words, compounds and phrases 
common to the whole Germanic stock, preserved by the common traditions. 
That there should be in English heroic poetry a single compound word, 
apparently not significant, and that this should be explicable when we turn 
to the corresponding Scandinavian tradition, is a state of things which can be 
closely paralleled from the Old English Offa Story. The fight of Offa at the 
tiver Eider was remembered in English story: the Old English form of the 
name Eider would be Egor-dor, ‘the sea-monster gate’, and this seems to have 
been remembered after its exact geographical force had been forgotten. In 
Old English, egor and fifel were interchangeable synonyms: egor-stream 
alternates with fifel-stream as a name for the ocean. The poets passed on the 
word egor-dor, apparently without understanding that it referred to the river 
Eider, and altered it to fifel-dor by the usual interchange of synonyms. So in 
Old English poetry this combat of Offa came to be recorded as having taken 
place bi fifeldore, ‘at the monster-door’. This probably meant nothing to the 
scribe who transcribed it in the Exeter Book: and it would most certainly have 
meant nothing to us, were it not that Danish historians about the year 1200 
record the locality of the tradition in detail, even to the exact island on the 


1) P. 108. 
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Eider where the fight took place; so that we see that the Old English fifel- 
dor, ‘the monster gate’, really means egor-dor, the river Eider. We shall find 
that this affords a very close parallel to what we get in the Old English com- 
pound word haft-mece, compared with the significant emphasis laid on the 
hepti-sax, in the Sandhaugar episode, as a strange weapon met with in the 
giant’s cave. 

More than twenty years ago, Sarrazin argued that this portion of Beowulf, 
at any rate, was a more or less literal translation from the Scandinavian, 
because in it, and nowhere else in Old English, occurred certain words which 
were also found in Old Norse. One of the words he instanced was heft-mece 
(Old Norse hepti-sax) *). 

Now, Prof. Boer argues that, because the word hepti-sax occurs nowhere 
else in Old Norse, therefore it can be directly traced back to Old English 
heft-mece, and therefore the Sandhaugar episode can be traced back to 
Beowulf. 

Obviously, if a word occurs once only in a certain language, whilst it is 
quite common in a cognate language, there is some ground for arguing that 
the unprecedented appearance in the one language is to be attributed to a 
borrowing from the other language. But where it is equally unprecedented in 
both languages? 

I cannot see that there is anything about the mere words heft-mece and 
hepti-sax to show whether the Scandinavian word is borrowed from the Old 
English, the Old English from the Scandinavian, or whether both are derived 
from some word used in an ancient story, from which both the Old English 
and the Scandinavian stories are derived, to describe some weapon with a 
wonderful hilt found below by the hero. And, when we come to examine the 
contexts in which the two words occur, Prof. Boer’'s argument seems to me 
even less convincing. 

In Beowulf we are told of the sword with which Unferth equips Beowulf 
for his adventure: 

wes Pm heft-méce Hrunting nama 


‘The hilted sword was named Hrunting’. There is nothing about this casual 
use of the word heft-mece to attract attention, nor would it have attracted 
any, were it not for the way the hepti-sax is emphasised in the Sandhaugar 
episode. 

In that episode we are told how Grettir entered the cave, and saw a great 
and terrible giant: 


When Grettir came to him, the giant leaped up and seized a halberd (fleinn), and 
hewed at the new-comer: for with that halberd he could both cut and stab. It had a 
handle of wood: men at that time called a weapon made in such a way a hepti-sax. 
Grettir smote against it with his short sword, and struck the handle so that he cut it 
asunder. 


Note that in Beowulf the sword Hrunting, which is called heft-mece, is 
given to the hero before his adventure, and carried by him into the cave. The 
hepti-sax in the Sandhaugar episode is the weapon with which the hero finds 
his gigantic foe to be armed when he penetrates into the cave. 


1) Nicht selten kommen gerade in diesem abschnitt ungewohnliche wérter und wendungen 
vor, welche auffallend mit altnordischen iibereinstimmen, zb. v. 1458 heftméce, vgl. altnord. 
hepti-sax .... Fir diese partie des Beowulfliedes wird also jedenfalls ziemlich genau wiedergabe 
der urddnischen iiberlieferung wahrscheinlich. Sarrazin, ‘Neue Beowulf-Studien’, in Englische 
Studien, XXXV, p. 22 (1905). 
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In many folk-tale versions, emphasis is laid upon a wonderfal sword, which 
is hanging on the wall of the underground dwelling into which the hero 
penetrates. And, indeed, a sword upon the wall occurs in Beowulf, although 
not there identical with the heft-mece. In Beowulf, however, the wonderful 
hilt of this magic sword is carried back as a trophy, and very fully described. 
But whilst the peculiar haft-knife (hepti-sax) is stressed in the Sandhaugar 
episode, in Beowulf the bare word heft-mece is unobtrusive, and used in 
another context, and in a way which would not call for any remark, had it 
not been for the hepti-sax of the Grettis saga. 

This corresponds to what we have so often found already: that features 
which come out emphatic and ‘‘crystal-clear” in the Sandhaugar episode are 
in Beowulf obscure or unobtrusive: so much so that we only perceive their 
real import when we compare Beowulf with the Sandhaugar episode. 

Prof. Boer speaks of the parallel hepti-sax: heft-mece as a “literary con- 
nection” and therefore one which we cannot imagine as coming down, 
independently, from early times, when these traditions were assuredly not 
written down. But by a “‘literary connection’ I understand a connection which 
demonstrably comes through writing, not through spoken tradition: as when 
in the Arthurian story we get, as the name of the lady who entraps Merlin, 
the variant forms Nimue and Vivien, a confusion only possible in writing 
(nimue: uiuien). But there is nothing of that sort here. 


The likeness of heft-mece and hepti-sax was noted by Vigfisson when he 
first detected the parallel of the two versions, and Vigfusson believed them to 
be independent and collateral. He did not see, any more than I can see, how 
the two words can be made to support any argument that the two versions 
are not independent and collateral. But I can see how the greater explicitness 
of the Sandhaugar episode with regard to the hepti-sax can support an 
argument for the Icelandic being an independent variant descended from the 
same original as the Old English, but not derived from the Old English, 
because it preserves features which are lost in the Old English. 

For all that we can assert is this: that, alike in Beowulf and in the Sand- 
haugar episode, a fight in the cave takes place, in which a “hafted sword”, 
heeft-mece, hepti-sax, plays a part; further, that in both versions, in the course 
of the adventure, the haft of a weapon becomes separated from its blade. In 
Beowulf, the hero brings this haft back with him as a token of victory. In the 
Sandhaugar episode the wooden haft is not said to have been carried off by the 
hero, but Grettir leaves with Stein a stave of wood, upon which is inscribed in 
runes an account of the separation of the haft of the “hafted-sword” from its 


blade: 


HarPeggjat létk hoggvet 
heptesax af skepte; 

Stein reads the runes. In Beowulf Hrothgar gazes upon the haft and _ its 
inscribed runes. Surely the Sandhaugar episode is correct in representing the 
heeft-mece, hepti-sax, ‘‘sword with the haft’’, as the sword of which the haft, 
and its separation from the blade, play an important part in the story. 

But in Beowulf we have only disjecta membra; the word heft-mece is dis- 
connected from its relevant story. 


Of these different reasons for thinking that Beowulf and the Sandhaugar 
episode are independent variants of one story, some have been stated long ago, 
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others, so far as I am aware, are new. They vary in value. Some the reader 
will think powerful, others perhaps of no force. But, if even one of them be 
convincing, the case stands. 

When Prof. Boer asserts that I “confidently take it for granted” that the 
Sandhaugar episode is a variant “independent of Beowulf’, I can only repeat 
that, though I certainly believe it to be so, I do not “take it for granted”, and that 
I gave the reasons for my belief in 1921. In view of Prof. Boer's challenge, I 
have now developed them more elaborately. As for Prof. Lawrence, he is so 
far from taking things for granted that, in 1912, he discussed one alone of 
these points in an article which covered 38 pages. Until Prof. Boer attempts to 
meet the arguments of Prof. Lawrence, surely the accusation of “taking it for 
granted’’ may rather be levelled against him than against us. Rather might 
Prof. Lawrence and I be accused of repeating and elaborating our arguments 
with wearisome iteration. It is therefore a pleasure to turn to the Samsons saga, 
which does at any rate give us something new. 


The Saga of Samson the Fair. 


As long ago as 1882 Child, in his English and Scottish Popular Ballads, *) 
mentioned the likeness to Beowulf of an episode in the Saga of Samson the 
Fair. Child only noted this incidentally in his discussion of the various versions 
of Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight. But the Saga of Samson the Fair was not 
easy of access: it was to be found only in an early eighteenth century edition: ”) 
it is probably for this reason that the clue was not followed up. 

Twenty years later Finnur Jénsson *) had occasion to discuss the Samsons 
saga. He noted, in passing, the remarkable likeness between the episode in 
Samson and in the Grettis saga. It is clear that he detected this quite independ- 
ently of Child. He added that Samson the Fair was one of the sagas which 
most called for a reprint: and an edition was printed at Reykjavik in 1905. 
This is not a reprint of the eighteenth century text, but a distinct version, 
showing minor variations. 

Still the clue was not followed up. 

But now at last Prof. Lawrence has given a summary of the story in his 
Beowulf and Epic Tradition, with an extract from the saga (in the Reykjavik 
edition). Its importance can no longer be overlooked. *) 

Now it becomes clear that Child was right in seeing in the Samson episode 
a parallel to Beowulf, and Jonsson right in seeing in it a parallel to the Sand- 
haugar episode in the Grettis saga. Yet the story cannot be derived from 
Beowulf, for it preserves clearly features (like the cave under the waterfall) 
which, as we have seen, are outworn and obscured in Beowulf, although clear 
in the Sandhaugar episode. But neither, on the other hand, can the Samson 
episode be derived from the Sandhaugar episode. For there is one feature in 
which it is likely that the Sandhaugar episode is corrupt and Beowulf original: 
in Beowulf the female monster remains at home, the male ranges abroad for 
his prey. This is common sense: it is a rule which holds good for devils as well 
as for men. (In like manner the tradition of “the devil and his dam” depicts 


*)y tS 50: 

?) Nordiska Kampa Dater [edited by E. J. Bjérner], Stockholm, 1737. 

3) Den oldnorske og oldislandske Litteraturs Historie, Ill, 112—113. 

4) Prof. Lawrence is also printing, elsewhere, a more elaborate study of the relation of the 
Samsons saga to Beowulf. 
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the home-keeping female and the roving male.) Therefore the Sandhaugar 
episode is probably corrupt in reversing the parts. But in the episode in the 
Samson saga the parts are allotted as in Beowulf: the male wanders in the 
forest seeking his victims, the female lives under the foss. 

Just as the evidence has forced us to the conclusion that the Sandhaugar 
episode is not borrowed from Beowulf, but that both come from a common 
original: so here we have a story which appears not to come either from 
Beowulf or from the Sandhaugar episode, but from something which is the 
common origin of both. 


But, here again, I do not wish to force upon the reader the opinion of Prof. 
Lawrence and myself. Since neither the great book of Bjérner nor the 
Reykjavik edition is easily accessible, the best thing seems to be to print a 
summary, with some extracts. I take these extracts from Bjérner: the reader 
who has by him Prof, Lawrence's extract from the Reykjavik text can 
compare the variants. 

King Artus of England has, by his wife Silvia of Hungary, a son, Samson 
the Fair, who is fostered by Earl Salmon and Salmon’s wife Olympia. 
Valintina, a daughter of the Irish king Garlant, is a hostage at the court of 
Artus. Samson and Valintina fall in love, but, since Valintina is under his care, 
Artus will not consent to his son's suit for her hand: so he sends Valintina home 
again, and tells Samson that he must woo her in her father’s house. 

Valintina’s father happens to have great domains in “Brettland”, whither 
he goes, accompanied by Valintina. But Valintina is entrapped by Kvintalin. 
Kvintalin is the son of the miller, Galinn, and of a giantess who lives under 
the “foss’’ of his mill;*) he is a great thief, lies out in the forests, and by 
his wonderful music is able to lure women into his power”). (Here come in 
the likeness to the story of Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight.) But, unlike 
Grendel, Kvintalin does not devour his victims—he does not even, like the 
Elfin Knight, slay them. Valintina is saved by the fact that Olympia, after 
her husband’s death, has settled in Brettland: Olympia intervenes when 
Valintina’s danger is greatest, and Kvintalin is only able to seize some 
clothes and jewels which Valintina has cast off in her haste, following the 
magic music. Garlant, after search, thinking his daughter lost, returns to 
Ireland, and meantime Olympia continues to protect Valintina. 

Samson is equipped by Artus for a viking raid, and in due time pays a 
friendly visit to Garlant in Ireland, and learns that Valintina has been lost. 
He goes to the rescue to ‘‘Brettland’, and is advised to seek for counsel from 
Galinn the miller. 

Samson finds Galinn, and tells him that he is seeking Valintina. Galinn 
says that he thinks the wild beasts have devoured her, but promises to give 
what help he can, Samson produces a purse and ten marks of gold, and Galinn 
promises, “If I am in this search with thee, then she cannot be in this forest, 
if we find her not.” 


And whilst they were speaking, Samson stood on the brink of the foss, And they 
pledged their hands; and at that moment, before Samson was aware, both his feet were 


’) Einginn maPur vissi moPerni hans, enn PaP otluPu flestir, aP Galinn mundi eiga hann 
viP GyPiu, er la undir mylnu fossinum. (P. 7.) 


*) Hann var Piofur ok ia uti i skogum, ok kunni morg kindug brogP, ok margar listir hafPi 


hanno numit. Hann var mikill meistari a horpuslatt, ok Par meP villti hann margar heverskar 
konur i skoginn til sin. 
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seized and he was thrown down into the foss. There was come a troll woman, and he 
had no power against her, but when he grappled with her they struggled, and came 
down to the bottom, and he saw that she was trying to drag him to the bottom. He 
managed to draw the knife which Valintina the king’s daughter had given him, and 
plunged it into the troll-woman’s breast, and slit her belly so that the entrails fell out, 
and the river was like blood to look upon. Samson was almost suffocated, but now he 
got loose, and he found that there was a cave. He crept up into it, and was now so 
weary that he had to lie there a long time before he was able to move. When he 
recovered his strength, he wrung out his clothes and explored the cave, and thought 
he would never come to the end of it. Then he found a second cave opening out of the 
first, and there he saw much gear, and many treasures of gold and silver. There was a 
couch exceedingly fair, with curtain and lovely coverlets. There was a stay, and gold 
knobs at the ends, and much bed gear. Then he saw the kirtle and mantle of Valintina 
the king’s daughter, and her diadem, girdle and brooch. He took of these whatsoever 
seemed good to him, and went to the end of the cave.?) 


Samson gets out of the cave by the other end, not returning to the waterfall. 
Finally he goes back to King Garlant in Ireland, tells him of his adventures, 
and shows him the jewels. They agree that Valintina must be dead. 

But meantime the ‘‘stealer of women”, Kvintalin, has been making from his 
father Galinn the miller enquiries about Samson. Galinn tells him: 


“T think that thy mother must have slain him, for the foss was all stained with blood 
when they had struggled a little time in it: and now we will go and find her, and she 
must take counsel with us.” 

Then they went into the cave, and only grasped the air. Then they thought it clear 
that Samson must have killed her. *) 


Now, if these three accounts of the adventures of Beowulf, Grettir and 
Samson be independent of each other, a comparison should reveal something 
like the original story. If we neglect elements which are peculiar to one 
version only, we get a tale like this: 


A creature with supernatural powers ravages a place and carries off human beings. 
In Beowulf the victims are the retainers from the King’s Hall: in the Sandhaugar 
episode, the goodman and his servant: in the Samsons saga the Princess Valintina. In 
the first two cases the victims are taken by force from the hall, in the third case the 
Princess is enticed further and further into the forest. The ravager himself wanders 
abroad, but he has a mother who lives in a cave. (In the Sandhaugar episode the sexes 
have been reversed: but we have seen that this is probably a corruption.) This cave 
is situated behind a waterfall. This is expressed quite clearly in the Grettis saga and 
Samsons saga, for in Scandinavian lands vast waterfalls are familiar things, and the word 
foss is there to hand. In the Old English we have mention of the “mountain torrent 
descending”, the “mingled water rising up” (apparently the spray), and the “water 
below the level of the ground”: all pointing to a waterfall, although the position of the 
cave relative to the waterfall is not defined. 

A champion arrives from a far distance, he has come purposely to the rescue. This 
must be an original feature of the story: for in the Grefttis saga it persists, although 


1) Bjérner, Nordiska Kampa Dater: Samson Fagres Saga, p. 11. 

2) This occurs only in the Reykjavik version. I cannot find it in Bjérner. But the emphasis 
placed in Bjérner’s version, at an earlier point, upon the staining of the water with blood, 
shows that this detail was intended to follow, although it is absent from the text as Bjérner 

blishes it. 

Pv The Buaee from the Reykjavik edition I give as Prof. Lawrence has supplied it to me: 
Gallyn tjair honum [ie. Kvintalin] af vidredu sinni vid Samson, “og zxtla eg ad 
m60ir Pin hafi drepid hann, Pvi fossinn vard allur bl6di drifinn er Pau hofdu attst vid: 
stundar korn i fossinum, en nu skulum vid fara og finna hana og mun hun leggja a 
rad med okkur’. Fara Peir Pa i hellirinn en gripa i tomt, Pykjast Peir vita ad Samson 
muni hafa drepid hana. (Pp. 18, 19.). $ 


E. S.. XI. 1929, 7 
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quite inappropriate. Grettir, since his struggle with Glam, has been haunted by “Glam's 
eyes”, and he fears the dark above all things: yet he is represented as seeking deli- 
berately to encounter these dwellers in darkness. In Beowulf and the Sandhaugar 
episode the champion awaits the attack of the ravisher within the house, wrestles with 
and defeats him. In the Samsons saga Kvintalin does not come in at this stage, as he 
is reserved for another fate. In Beowulf and the Sandhaugar episode the hero is not 
completely successful: the enemy gets away with the loss of an arm, and, though this 
proves fatal, the conqueror has not the satisfaction of showing the corpse. Subsequently 
the hero plunges (in Samson, is plunged) into the water, where he grapples with a 
creature who is the mother of the ravisher. (In the Grettis saga the relations of male 
and female are of course reversed, as stated above.) The hero then penetrates into a 
cave behind the waterfall. (In Beowulf the account is ambiguous: at one time the 
monster appears to have carried the hero to the bottoif, at another he seems to enter 
the cave and grapple with her. In the Grettis saga the hero enters the cave before he 
attacks his foe: in the Samsons saga the fight takes place at the bottom of the water; 
thus each of the two Scandinavian sagas follows one of the versions which seem to 
be combined in Beowulf.) In all versions a special point is made of the blood or entrails 
of the foe falling into the water. The hero finds treasure in the cave, but the story 
emphasises his taking things interesting rather than rich. (In Beowulf he takes nothing 
but Grendel’s head and the hilt: in the Greftis saga emphasis is placed upon the bones: 
in the Samsons saga upon the personal trinkets of the Princess Valintina.) A watcher 
or watchers above (in Beowulf there are many) believe the hero to be dead. In all three 
cases the watchers above are led to believe that the hero is dead by observing the 
blood-stained water. The hero returns back in safety, 


The story, as summarized here, is the residuum which is left when we have 
eliminated from each version what is peculiar to itself. If the arguments put 
forward above are correct, this summary should bring us near to the tale 
which must be the origin of the Beowulf story. We may be able to get further 
help from other closely related versions. Olrik, in Dania+), called attention 
to the relation with Beowulf of the story of the dragons dwelling in the cave 
behind the waterfall in the Gull-Poris saga. Olrik was struck with the parallel 
to Beowulf’s dragon slaying; but there is also a parallel to the story of the 
slaying of Grendel’s mother. The story of Gullbra*) tells of an evil 
creature dwelling in a cave behind a waterfall, and preying on surrounding 
country, till the hero seeks out the monster. Further search may discover other 
helpful waterfall monsters. But the story to which these versions seem to point 
is not identical with the “Bear’s son’’ folk tale, for in that folk tale the hero 
almost always rescues princesses from the underworld. And the difference 
in the sex of the ravishers seems to be a striking feature of the Beowulf- 
Grettir-Samson story; but this has only few and remote parallels in the “Bear's 
son” tale. These are weighty differences, 

Nevertheless there seems to be a distinct affinity between the two stories. 
When we have traced the Beowulf story back to a theoretic original which 
can be the source of all three struggles—those of Beowulf, Grettir and 
Samson—its resemblance to the “Bear’s son’’ folk tale seems to me to become 
much more striking than it is in Beowulf itself. And in details there are some 
very remarkable parallels. Thus in the folk tale the companion or companions 
who leave the hero below are deliberately treacherous, and their leaving him 
below places the hero in difficulties. In Beowulf the Danes simply go home, 
believing the hero dead, but their action does not embarrass the hero. When 
we turn to the Sandhaugar episode, the companion who deserts the rope by 


a alizore 


*) Jon Arnason, [slenzkar Pjédségur, 1. 149, A summary is given in Panzer, pp. 342—3. 
See also the very useful monograph of Heinz Dehmer, Primitives Erzahlungsgut in den 
Islendinga-Ségur, Leipzig, 1927. 
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which he was to have drawn up the hero does thereby leave the hero in the 
lurch, And, since in so many other details we have found the Sandhaugar 
episode to preserve original features which are half obliterated in Beowulf, it 
may very well be that this is another example of the same thing. Prof. Boer 
says that “the reader rubs his eyes with amazement” at this argument, Why? 

And further, it is a very strange coincidence, if it be a mere coincidence, 
that in the Grettis saga the companion who deserts the rope and goes away, 
leaving the hero down below, is named Stein, whilst in Scandinavian versions 
of the ‘Bear's son” folk tale the treacherous companion who leaves the hero 
below in the lurch is called Steinhauer, Steinkldver, and, in one. version, 
actually Stein. All this may be mere accident, but it ought to be possible to 
point it out, without making anyone “‘rub his eyes with amazement”’. 

Yet I do not say, and never have said, that Beowulf is a version of the 
“Bear’s son”’ folk tale. I have pointed out the essential differences, which seem 
to me as weighty as ever. But, at the same time, I still think, as I said before, 
that “the struggle of Beowulf in the hall, and his plunging down into the 
deep, is simply an epic glorification of a folk tale motive.” 

The story of the hero who slays monsters in a cave behind a waterfall, 
and who is abandoned by companions who think him dead, has a sufficiently 
strong likeness to the “Bear's son”’ tale to make it probable that the one story 
should influence the other. it is likely that such striking parallels as the name 
Stein may be due to such contamination. *) 

And there are other folk tales—notably the story of “The hand and the 
child’’-—which will need to be considered *). 

I know that to many minds all compromise is abhorrent, and that to them 
a refusal to say that a thing is black is equivalent to an assertion that it is 
white. But I do not agree that one must either subscribe to every sentence in 
Panzer’s book, or else entirely dismiss the whole book as useless. To quote 
Richard Hooker once again: “‘A mean there is between these extremes, if so 
be that we can find it out.” 

And it seems to me that reserve must also be exercised with reference to all 
theories of interpolations, or of earlier lays supposed to be preserved in the 
poem of Beowulf as we now have it. I myself do not doubt (nor, so far as I 
know, does anyone), that Beowulf was preceded by a number of different 
lays, upon which is based the story, as we have it in MS. Cotton Vitellius A.xv. 
Nor do I dispute the possibility that this story, as contained in the Vitellius 
MS., may have undergone interpolation. Prof. Boer seems to saddle me with 
the theory that “a poem cannot have been expanded by interpolation” *). Of 
course I never said anything so absurd. Such a theory would, Prof. Boer 
says, be “without the slightest support from actual observation’’. Of course it 
would. A poem obviously can be expanded by interpolation ( as in the case 
of the Rape of the Lock) or continuation (as in the case of the Roman de la 
Rose), or both (as in the case of the B-text of Piers Plowman). And the 
additions may be by the same author, or they may be by another man. 

Nor would I deny the possibility that Beowulf, as we have it, may incor- 
porate fragments of earlier Jays. I may remind Prof. Boer that I have 


Biappa nen s von Sydow, Beowulf och Bjarke, 28. 
2} On this bed Ranelae: ecard Studies in Philology and Literature, VIII, 222 etc., von 
Sydow, Beowulf och Bjarke, Dehmer, Primitives Erzahlungsgut, and Dehmer in Germanisch- 
Romanische Monatsschrift, XVI. 202 etc. 
3) English Studies, V. 110, 
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said more than once that I believe this to be possible*). But when it comes 
to dividing the whole poem up into Grendel 1 and Grendel 2, Dragon A and 
Dragon B, and the different compilers and interpolators, attributing every 
line of the extant poem to one of eight authors, I cannot but be struck with 
the entire inadequacy of the evidence upon which are based results for which 
such certainty is claimed. It is one thing to believe that there were ancient 
lays, and quite another to believe that they can be extracted bodily from the 
poem as we now have it in Vitellius A.xv. 

And, if any results are to be attained at all, I am sure that that method is 
the right one which seeks guidance from every consideration whatsoever, in- 
cluding a study of every collateral—even remotely collateral—version which 
can be found. 

Prof. Boer complains that I ignore his criticism of Beowulf, whilst repeatedly 
quoting him on minor points. But his criticism of Beowulf, as I have said, seems 
to me to ignore the important evidence which Prof. Lawrence brought for- 
ward as long ago as 1912. Until Prof. Boer has met this, his criticism of 
Beowulf seems to me to be in the air. 


In the meantime, we all very gratefully acknowledge the service Prof. Boer 
has done to students of Beowulf and of the Grettis saga in the matters which 
he, too modestly, calls ‘‘minor points’. These services have earned for him 
a permanent place in the history of the study of those two great pieces of 
literature. And this will be the case equally, whether the final verdict of 
scholarship be in favour of, or against, his criticism of Beowulf and of the 
Grettis saga. 

I do assure Prof, Boer that there is no doubt in my mind, nor I think in that 
of any Beowulf student, of the debt we owe to him for his labour, both in this 
and other fields. If many of us, rightly or wrongly, attach greater weight to 
his elucidation of what he calls ‘minor points’ than to his “criticism of the 
poem’’, this is because the so-called “minor points” are such as an acute brain 
and deep scholarship can elucidate: whilst the “criticism of the poem’ seems 
to us an attempt to penetrate by conjecture into a stage of literary history 
which even the acutest brain and the deepest scholarship cannot fathom. 


London. R. W. CHAMBERS. 


Notes and News. 


The “Sonnettes” of Barnabe Googe. The first sonnets in English, by 
Wyatt and Surrey, were published in 1557 in Tottel's Miscellany. After that 
date sonnets are very rarely found until Watson published a few in 1582 
in his EKATOMIIAOIA; and the real sonneteering rage did not start till the 
appearance of Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella in 1591. 

Sidney Lee remarks: “In the earliest poetic miscellanies which followed 
Tottel’s Miscellany, sonnets are rare. Only three quatorzains figure in the 
Paradyse of Daynty Devises, 1576. Of these, only one pays any regard to 


1) Beowulf, an Introduction, 1921, p. 115; Widsith, 1912, p. 80: 
the old warrior in Beowulf [11. 2047—56] is taken, 
Ingeld lay.” j 


“Perhaps the speech of 
with little or no modification, from an 
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metrical rules.... In the succeeding miscellany, A Gorgious Gallery of 
Gallant Inventions, 1578, the quatorzains number no more than four.” !) Lee 
draws attention to the lax use of the name “sonnet” in the sixteenth century. 
“The student should be warned against the irregular use of the word ‘sonnet’ 
for ‘song’ or ‘poem’, which might suggest the erroneous notion that the ‘sonnet’ 
continuously played a part in English literature through the middle years of 
the sixteenth century.... Neither Barnabe Googe’s Eglogs, Epytaphes, and 
Sonnettes, 1563, nor George Turbervile’s Epitaphes, Epigrams, Songs, and 
Sonnets, 1567, contains a single fourteen-lined poem’’.) Similarly H. H. Child 
says of Googe’s ‘sonnettes’, “i.e. songs, for he has left no sonnets proper’’.*) 

This last statement is not quite true. The section ‘sonnettes’ in Googe’s 
poetry contains 36 short poems, five of which are the work of two of his 
friends, Blunderston and Nevell. Of Googe’s own poems, two are regular 
sonnets, built according to the canon formulated in 1575 by Gascoigne: 
“Sonnets.... are of fouretene lynes, every line conteyning tenne syllables. 
The first twelve do ryme in staves of foure lines by crosse meetre, and the 
last two ryming togither do conclude the whole” *). That is to say, they are 
of the regular Shakespearian type; the type that Surrey used in eleven of 
his sixteen existing sonnets. The reason why H. H. Child and Sidney Lee 
have overlooked this fact is that Googe had them printed in twenty-eight 
short lines, instead of in fourteen decasyllabics. 

Printed in the ordinary way, in the spelling of Arber’s edition, they are 
as follows. 


p. 89. To George Holmedon of a ronnynge Heade. 


The greatest vyce that happens vnto men, 
And yet a vyce that many comon haue, 
As auncient Wryters waye with sobre Pen, 
Who gaue theyr doome by force of wysdom graue, 
The sorest mayme, the greatest euyll sure, 
The vylest plague that Students can sustayne, 
And that which moste doth ygnoraunce procure, 
My Holmedon, is to haue a ronnynge Brayne. 
For who is he that leades more restles lyfe, 
Or who can euer lyue more yll bestead ? 
In fyne who lyves in greater Care and stryfe, 
Then he that hath such an vnstedfast hedde: 
But what is this? me thynkes I heare the say, 
Physition take thine owne disease away. 


p95: Vnhappye tonge, why dydste thou not consent, 
When fyrst myne eyes dyd vewe that Princely face, 
To show good wyll, that hart opprest than ment, 
And whylst tyme was, to sewe for present grace? 
O fayntyng Hart; why dydst thou then conceale 
Thyne inwarde Fyers, that flamde in euery vayne, 
Whan pytie and gentlenes were bent to heale, 
Why dydst thou not declare thy ragyng payne? 
When well thou mightst haue moued her gentle mynde, 
Why dydste thou than kepe backe thy wofull playn? 
Thou knewste full well, redres is hard to fynde, 
Whan in thy owne affayres thy corage faynts. 
But synce she is gon, bewaile thy grief no moore, 
Synce thou thy selfe wart Causer of the Soore. 


1) Cambr. Hist. of Engl. Lit. I, p. 248. 

2 Elizabethan tices (An English Garner), I, Introd. p. xxxiii, note. 
?) Cambr. Hist. of Engl. Lit., II, p. 185. 

4) Gregory Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays, I, p. 55. 
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“Swete muse tell me where is my hart becom” (p. 91) has the same form, 
but with an extra couplet added. Four of the poems consist of two quatrains 
and a couplet (pp. 76, 90, 100, 101), two of two quatrains (pp. 93, 102), one 
of three (p. 86), and one of four (p. 90); one of four quatrains and a couplet 
(p. 81), and one of four quatrains and two couplets (p. 79). : 

It is indeed remarkable that in a work so easily accessible as Googe’s 
volume of poetry the fact that it contains two sonnets should have been 
overlooked, considering the careful search that has been made for English 
sonnets written in the third quarter of the sixteenth century. 


Groningen. P. N. U. HARTING. 


Oxford Summer Meeting. The Summer Meeting of 1929 will extend 
from July 31 to August 20. The main subject of study will be England and 
English Literature in the Stuart Period (1603-1689). The programme includes 
lectures on Bacon, Donne, Milton, Dryden, Sir Thomas Browne, Bunyan, 
and other writers of the period; also on seventeenth century political and 
economic history, science and art. There will also be a number of special 
classes. Tickets for the whole meeting, £2 2s.; for either half, £1 10s. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary to the Delegacy 
for Extra-Mural Studies, Rev. F. E. Hutchinson, M.A., Rewley House, 
Wellington Square, Oxford. 

Reports of former Summer Meetings may be found in E.S., IX, 1927, 151, 
and X, 1928, 145. 


Reviews. 


BEN JONSON. Edited by C. H. HERFORD and PERCY SIMPSON. 
Volumes I and If: The Man and his Work. Vol. III: A Tale of 
a Tub, The Case is Altered, Every Man in his Humour and 
Every Man out of his Humour. 8vo. pp. xx + 441, vi + 482, 
xv + 608. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1925 and 1927. 42s. and 21 s. 


The new edition of Ben Jonson by Professor C. H. Herford and Mr. 
Percy Simpson, which is being issued in instalments, will everywhere be 
welcomed with joy and admiration. No complete critical edition of this 
dramatist, perhaps, next to Shakespeare, the greatest figure in Elizabethan 
and Jacobean drama, has appeared within over a hundred years, since 
Gifford’s edition in 1816. This gap has long been felt by all students of 
English literature, and this memorable addition to the study of Elizabethan 
drama merits the unreserved gratitude of all Elizabethan scholars. The two 
introductory volumes “The Man and his Work’, which appeared in 1925, 
contain the biographical part and the critical introductions to the plays; the 
third volume, issued in 1927, comprises the critical text of four plays. The 
complete edition will extend to ten volumes, of which four more volumes 
will be taken up by the text of the plays; a critical introduction to the text 
as a whole and a commentary will be given in the remaining three volumes. 

The three volumes already issued are a splendid beginning of a critical 
edition which promises to be a truly monumental work. The first volume 
contains the life of the poet with four Appendices of contemporary notes 
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and records, letters of Jonson, legal and official documents, and a list of 
books in Jonson's library; then follow the critical introductions to six of the 
plays. The frontispiece of the handsome volume is a fine photogravure of 
Jonson’s well-known poiirait at Knole by Honthorst, who painted it when 
he was in England in 1628; the other illustrations are facsimiles of an 
inscription by Jonson in a gift-copy of ‘Volpone’ and the title-pages of 
Jonson's copies of ‘The Arte of English Poesie’ and Pigna’s ‘Carmina’. 

It is stated in the Preface that in the Life both editors co-operated, though 
it has been written by a single hand, which is apparently Professor Herford’s, 
to whom the critical Introductions, except those to the Discoveries and the 
Grammar, and the five Appendices on the Plays are due. Mr. Simpson, 
who contributed the first four Appendices, is responsible for the commentary 
and critical apparatus, all that concerns the textual and biographical data. 

In the Life Jonson's personality is drawn in clear outlines. Jonson was 
never a shadowy or vague figure, but here he stands before us as a living 
person. We see the unrestrained soldier, the cultured scholar, the arrogant 
pedant, little known at first, rising to success and popular and courtly 
favour, the centre of the most distinguished literary circles, passing through 
misfortunes and illness, dying in poverty, almost forgotten by the general 
public. The story of his early struggles, dangers and imprisonments is told 
in the first chapter. Jonson took a leading part in the stage quarrel, but, as 
is pointed out in the Introduction to The Poetaster, he does battle as much 
for the honour of poetry and the discomfiture of bad poets as in vindication 
of his own character. The fourth Chapter describing Jonson’s private life in 
the first decade of King James’s reign is particularly fascinating; the years 
of friction with the authorities, imprisonment and peril were over; the 
dramatist had enjoyed popular success with his epoch-making Humour plays, 
experienced failure on the unfavourable reception of Sejanus and had regained 
great popularity with his masterpiece Volpone. His work as a masque-maker 
had been steadily growing in importance and vogue. These years, which 
saw the crowning achievements of his art and genius, were to all appearances 
the happiest of his life; to these years the famous memories of the Mermaid 
Tavern attach themselves, where he was a leading spirit in the illustrious 
company to which Shakespeare, Beaumont and Donne belonged, and Ben’s 
famous wit-combats with Shakespeare took place. But there were other 
houses, where the society of men of letters was cultivated and Jonson was 
a welcome and honoured guest, as the Countess of Bedford’s country house 
at Twickenham. As a poet he entered Court society and enjoyed with 
several men and women of rank an intercourse of friendship. With Sir 
Robert Sidney and the Earl of Pembroke he was on friendly terms and 
enjoyed great hospitality at the ancestral mansion at Penshurst; during five 
years he resided with Lord d’Aubigny on terms of unbroken cordiality. At 
Court he enjoyed the marked favour of Queen Anne, and his invention and 
craftsmanship left their marks upon each season's festivities. The beginning 
of the disagreement between Jonson and Inigo Jones, the great architect, is 
referred to; the kindling of the fire which, smouldering during long years, 
blazed out so fiercely in 1631. The editors explain the difficult position 
each of the different artists working together was in; as the masque was a 
hotbed of professional intrigues, they were particularly exposed to the 
jealousies of colleagues and rivals. We now clearly understand Jonson's 
chequered relations with the Court; Ben was a generous but difficult friend ; 
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he paid willing homage to intellect and learning, but had no patience with 
fools and well-born nonentities ; according to himself, “he would not flatter, 
though he saw Death”. We even read that Ben and his friend Sir John 
Roe were ‘thrust out’ of Court for some kind of unmannerly behaviour by 
Suffolk himself, as lord chamberlain. 

The next period in Jonson's career, his later maturity, was marked by 
great events. The famous Folio edition of Jonson’s collected works was 
published in 1616, but it is probable that already by 1612 he had begun 
to prepare a definitive text of his works. A great disaster happened in 1623, 
when a fire in his library destroyed many of his books and manuscripts. A 
third important event, the poet’s memorable journey to Scotland, is of great 
literary and personal significance. The editors draw a very interesting picture 
of Jonson’s host at Hawthornden, which gives a better insight into the 
relations of friendship between Drummond and Jonson, and throws more 
light on Drummond's portrait of Jonson in the Conversations. Soon after his 
return Jonson went to Oxford, where the ceremony of the conferring of the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts took place in full Convocation. To these 
years belong his very successful play Bartholomew Fair and many masques. 
Ben was now the literary dictator in the Apollo room of the Old Devil 
tavern, the most famous of the haunts of wit and letters of that time. But 
the decline was soon to follow; on the death of the King court favour 
became fitful, there were intervals of neglect; struck down by paralysis, 
without pecuniary resources, Jonson was driven by necessity to try his 
fortunes on the stage again. Of his last plays The New Inn was a complete 
failure, the others may have met with moderate success. The picture of the 
poet struggling with disease and want is more pitiful than heroic, but the 
editors have succeeded in modifying the impression by adding humanizing 
detail from indirect sources, for which we must be grateful. Jonson still had 
his literary occupations and philological interests; the Grammar probably 
dates from these years. He was not lonely either, for his younger friends 
daily ‘flockt’ to him and paid him boundless homage. There are in history 
other exampk:, of the friendship of ripe genius with brilliant youth, but 
nothing like the “Tribe of Ben’; the bond was the magnetism of the 
dominating personality of the poet; the atmosphere of literature and poetry 
was dominant wherever Jonson was. 

The editors have beautifully illuminated the poet’s immortal personality ; 
Jonson had a powerful militant nature, his temperament was vehement, 
— Drummond tells us he could be ‘passionately kind and angry’ — but he also 
possessed many fascinating qualities; his tenderness for young children, his 
deep reverence for old age and his warm friendships inspired his best poetry. 
Particular stress is laid on Ben’s remarkable charm of character; he was 
close friends with persons of all ranks of society, the object of devoted 
friendships, ever surrounded by admiring ‘sons’. 

The profound analysis and criticism of Jonson as a dramatic artist is an 
invaluable part of the new edition. Grown up in the very heart of Elizabethan 
England, Jonson knew intimately every corner of crowded and picturesque 
London, and the drastic and humorous representation of life in Elizabethan 
England is the proper domain of the Jonsonian drama. In invention of plot, 
in creating an action, Jonson was unsurpassed; the natural copiousness of 
wit of the Elizabethan artist was combined with the classic restraint of the 
scholar; nothing so prodigal in invention and so severely controlled had yet 
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been seen on the stage as the plots of Epicoene and The Alchemist. Jonson 
had not Shakespeare’s genius to paint the finer lights and shades of the 
soul; simplicity becomes in his hands foolish or insipid, feminine tenderness 
lacks charm. But, as a born satirist, he was ever ready to detect human 
folly and wickedness and laugh at them; we see in the humour plays how 
the humour motive rendered it possible for the master of satiric comedy, 
the champion of classicism, the most powerful of Elizabethan realists, to be 
united in the same man. Discussing Jonson's place in literature the editors 
conclude that Jonson mediates between the age of Shakespeare and the age 
of Milton; akin to Shakespeare in realistic power, while still animated by 
the Elizabethan riot of profusion and vitality, he anticipates on the other 
side the self-consciousness, the intellectual severity, the erudite elaboration of 
the author of Paradise Lost. All readers will appreciate in an edition like 
the present that the editors have given a full-length picture of the man and 
an estimation of his work without extravagant laudation, but with great 
impartiality and sound critical judgment. 

The first Appendix, Ben Jonson’s Conversations with Drummond, a reprint 
from Sibbald’s manuscript in the Library at Edinburgh, is of exceptional 
interest, as it is the first full critical text of the Conversations. The publication 
of Jonson's authentic letters and the legal documents will also be welcomed 
with joy; some are here printed for the first time; others, published before 
in periodicals, were only with difficulty accessible. The first letter, probably 
to the Earl of Suffolk, then Lord Chamberlain, the third to an unnamed lord, 
and the seventh, to the Earl of Pembroke, are all printed for the first time; 
the first seven letters were all written during Jonson’s imprisonment for his 
share in Eastward Ho. Among the legal documents are official papers 
relating to Jonson’s imprisonment for his share in The Isle of Dogs, the 
Indictment against Ben Jonson for the manslaughter of Gabriel Spencer, and 
the Patent for Jonson's pension of 1616. Three documents, Jonson’s deposition 
in the Chancery suit William Roe 1610, interesting as a testimony to his 
deep friendship, the official record of his honorary degree at Oxford, and 
a deed of assignment to John Hull, are also printed for the first time. In 
Appendix IV Jonson is considered as a book collector; his library and its 
vicissitudes are described ; the catalogue of the books in his library is an 
invaluable addition. 

The second half of the first volume contains the Introductions to the 
several plays. Space does not permit to go in detail through the introductions; 
the analyses are highly illuminating and inspiring, and the appreciation of 
each play reveals keen critical insight. The critical introduction to Every 
Man in his Humour merits special praise ; the editor explains the theory of 
‘humours’ and the literary use, adding an account of the inner and outer 
influences which co-operated with Jonson's powerful mentality to produce his 
first humour comedy. The humour psychology fell in with Jonson’s ingrained 
bias towards the satirist’s outlook upon human character. The dramatist’s 
power of portrayal of character is illustrated by the admirable analysis of 
Bobadill, the most consummate character in this play, which has survived all 
later changes of mode by its one or two immortal figures, its freshness and 
geniality, and its wealth of pure comedy. The Introduction is followed by 
an Appendix, in which the differences are discussed between the text of the 
original version in Quarto of 1601 and the revised version of the Folio of 
1616; the minute revision is very instructive for the student of Jonson’s art, 
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as it shows by what conscientious self-criticism Jonson reached his mature manner. 

The second volume contains the Introductions to the remaining plays, the 
poems, the Grammar and the Discoveries; it is enriched with five fine 
illustrations, zeproductions of Inigo Jones’ designs for the masques. Though 
Jonson was only a collaborator in Eastward Ho, this comedy is included 
in the Edition on account of its connexion with a famous episode in the 
poet’s life, which invests the play with a sort of personal interest for the 
student of Jonson. 

Among the critical introductions in this volume those to Volpone and 
The Sad Shepherd are particularly suggestive. In the discussion of the 
pastoral play the editor is faced with two difficult problems. Is The Sad 
Shepherd-the surviving remnant of a finished play, or was it left incomplete? 
And when was it written? No’conclusive reply can be given to these 
questions, but the editor produces two pieces of external evidence pointing 
to the conclusion that The Sad Shepherd was the work of Jonson’s last 
years, and that it was left incomplete. The evidence, if not conclusive, is far 
weightier than any that has been brought forward to the contrary. The Sad 
Shepherd, the splendid fragment of Jonson’s only essay in pastoral drama, 
is distinguished by the lyric beauty scattered so profusely through the masques. 

In the next Appendix the editor deals with another difficult problem, the 
authorship of the Additions to Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy, which are commonly, 
but almost certainly erroneously, ascribed to Jonson. In Henslowe’s Diary, 
according to two entries, considerable sums were “lent to Bengemen 
Johnson for adicyons to Jeronymo”. The problem arises from the extreme 
disparity between Jonson’s known work and that here ascribed to him. The 
editor's view, advocated with convincing force and acute arguments, is that 
Jonson did not write, could not have written, the Additions. Many critics 
from Coleridge onwards have suggested that the Additions show points of 
kinship to the tragic work of Shakespeare ; there are no such links between 
the Additions and any part of Jonson’s authentic work. It is incredible that 
if Jonson wrote the Additions in 1601, he should never rise to the same 
level of poetic and tragic expression again. The statement of the illiterate 
and often inaccurate manager cannot guarantee, if there is strong evidence 
to the contrary, that the work was not carried out by some one else. 

In the Introduction to the Masques an account is given of the origin and 
development of the masque till Jonson’s Masque of Blackness in 1605, and 
the introduction of the antimasque; this is followed by a discussion of all of 
Jonson's masques. The poet lavished on them his double gift of comic invention 
and lyric grace, which reflect the fertility and varied capacity of his genius. 
Discussing the masque Pleasure Reconciled to Virtue with Comus, the god 
of gross pleasures, as the hero of the Antimasque, the editor points out that 
Jonson’s example was probably the strongest influence which led Milton to 
the masque at all. Comus, with all its profound and deliberate divergences, 
is an implicit tribute to the master of masque-makers; Milton’s masque would 
not have been possible without Jonson. 

The third volume is the first instalment of the text and contains Jonson's 
first four plays; the prefaces prefixed to the plays are admirable pieces of 
profound textual criticism. The final authority of the text is the 1616 Folio 
edition for all the works which it contains; the editors give their reasons 
for this high estimate of the Folio in the textual introduction to Every Man 
out of his Humour. Jonson worked over his quarto text very minutely for 
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the Folio edition to produce it in a form which satisfied his fastidious judgment. 
The most important changes are the actual alterations of the text, of which 
examples are given. But Jonson also worked over the entire text with great 
care, revising spelling, type and punctuation; two passages are printed for 
comparison, which are very instructive for the labour Jonson expended on 
his work. Finishing touches of correction were added while the Folio was 
passing through the press; they prove beyond question that Jonson supervised 
the printing. The evidence wili be completed in the critical introduction that 
will precede the commentary by a survey of all the plays in this memorable 
volume, the first collected edition of the works of an Elizabethan playwright. 
The second volume of the 1640 Folio is the sole authority for the later plays. 

In the critical apparatus all important variants are recorded; a selection 
is given of the readings in the editions of P. Whalley of 1756 and W. Gifford 
of 1816. The variants of spelling and punctuation in the Quartos and Folio 
often give a clue to Jonson’s own practice; the modernizings of the 1692 
Folio have an historical value, as they sometimes reflect seventeenth century 
usage ; they are all preserved. Such are: The Tale of a Tub, F 1640 ‘beseek’, 
‘rosting’, ‘furder’, F 3 ‘beseech’, ‘roasting’, ‘further’; Every Man in his 
Humour, F 1 ‘cossen’, ‘aérie’, ‘ynsauorie’, ‘hether’, ‘then,’ (after a comparative) 
‘to loose’, ‘honor’, ‘to through’, ‘strooke’, ‘valure’, F 2 ‘cousin’ or ‘cousen’, 
‘ayrie’, ‘unsavry’, ‘hither’, ‘than’, ‘to lose’, ‘honour’, ‘to throw’, ‘struck’, 
‘valour’; Every Man out of his Humour Qq ‘periwigs’, ‘graunted’, F 1 
‘perrukes’, ‘granted’; F 1, Qg ‘fift’, ‘sixt’, F 1 ‘trauails’, F 3 ‘fifth’, ‘sixth’, 
‘travels’. 

The first play in the volume, The Tale of a Tub, is a reprint from the 
Folio of 1640; the second, The Case is Altered, is edited from the Quarto 
of 1619, the sole authority for the text, which is extremely bad, a glaring 
contrast to the other Jonson texts. The third play is Every Man in his 
Humour. In the present edition the two texts are reprinted, the original 
version in Quarto and the revised version in Folio. The Folio text shows 
that it was set up from a copy of the 1601 Quarto which Jonson had worked 
over with manuscript corrections to prepare it for the press. The last play 
in the volume, Every Man out of his Humour, is textually of great 
importance ; it is the first play of which we have two parallel texts, Quarto 
and Folio, both scrupulously edited. Jonson did not rewrite the play, but 
revised the text with great care; the text of the Folio of 1616 was set up 
from a copy of the printed first Quarto. The text of the present edition is 
based on the Folio of 1616 with a full collation of the parallel Quarto texts. 
Facsimiles of the title-pages of the First, Second and Third Quarto and the 
title-page with ornamental border of the 1616 Folio are prefixed to the text. 

The text of this scholarly edition may claim to be regarded as a definitive 
text of Jonson, on which all literary criticism of Jonson from now onwards 
will have to be based. 


Amsterdam. W. P. FRILINCK. 
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Dramatic Publication in England, 1580-1640. By EVELYN 
MAY ALBRIGHT. Published by the Mod. Lang. Ass. of America. 
New York, D. C. Heath and Company. London, Oxford University 
Press. 1927. 442 pp. 


The author has arranged her great mass of material under six headings: 
(1) Organization and Control of Dramatic Companies — (2) Literary and 
Dramatic Censorship — (3) Authorship and Ownership of Plays as Affecting 
Publication — (4) Conditions Affecting the Time of Publication of Plays — 
(5) Sources of Play Texts Printed — (6) Printing and Publishing Conditions 
as Affecting the State of the Text. I propose to discuss them here in the 
order in which they are found in the book. 

From the Introduction I quote: “The purpose of this book is not to trace 
the history of dramatic publication from 1580 to 1640, but to discuss certain 
definite problems as to how, why, and when plays came into print. The 
control of the drama by public officials is here considered less for its own 
sake than for its effect upon the content of the plays, the time of their 
publication, and the nature of the dramatic texts.. The discussion of censorship 
of drama is prefaced by some consideration of censorship of general literature, 
in order to give an idea of comparative rigidity in the application of standards. 
The closing chapter, on printing and publishing conditions as affecting the 
state of the text, is intended to give the general reader such a background 
of information as will enable him to resist the prevalent tendency to conclude 
that a poor text of a play is a sure sign of piracy.” 

(1) In her first chapter the author makes it clear, that, though the actor 
was usually needy, the profession was not looked down upon with contempt, 
as we might be led to believe from seeing strolling actors so often classified 
with rogues and vagabonds in the statutes of Elizabeth and her successors. 
The sovereigns repeatedly exercised their influence in behalf of the “quality”, 
the actors played an important part in all festive occasions at court, they 
were even Officially represented on state occasions of other sorts, as accessions 
and royal funerals. The attitude of the towns towards travelling players 
was usually favourable. When local authorities objected to performances of 
plays being given this was often owing to their fear of the plague, sometimes 
because they thought it undesirable that great numbers of working people 
should be lured away from their occupations, and sometimes because the 
players, strong by their royal licences, behaved insolently towards the mayor, 
defying his orders. The actors enjoyed the personal favour of the sovereign, 
who regulated their profession through the Privy Council, the Lord Chamberlain, 
the Master of the Revels, and the Mayor. On rare occasions the Sovereign 
was personally referred to for his arbitration. The Chamberlain was one of 
the most important officials in control of the drama. He has, as such, 
survived to this day. The Mayor, though by no means always opposed to 
drama in general, being responsible for the public health and the maintenance 
of public order, in these interests often saw himself compelled to interfere 
with play-acting. His rigorous measures were often mitigated by the benevolence 
of the Council and the Chamberlain. These authorities, however, were often 
somewhat aloof, having weightier matters to think of. The Master of the 
Revels proved a more efficient controller of drama. He not only selected 
plays for performance at court, he censored other plays, licensed players 
and the building of playhouses, and charged the companies an annual fee 
for allowance. 
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(II) The censorship of plays is only a part of the general censorship of 
literature which sprang up all over Europe together with the establishment 
of the printing-press. Originally the bishops were considered the natural 
overseers of literature. They did not restrict their authority to religious and 
political affairs, but also extended it to works of pure literature. The Mayor, as 
the principal authority over the guilds and crafts of the city, was also entrusted 
with control, which he naturally exercised through the Stationers’ Company, 
obviously the most efficient machinery for checking the production of books 
at the source. The principal subjects the censor objected to on the stage 
were religious controversy, discussion of affairs of state, satire at the expense 
of foreign nations, cartooning of real persons of any rank, excessive indecency. 
— So far as religious matter on the stage was concerned the chief aims of 
the censor were: to prevent any attack on the religion favoured by the 
state; to suppress ridicule of religious beliefs in general; and to prohibit 
trouble-making satirical portrayals of particular sects, though it must be: 
admitted that there was much laxity in the enforcement of restrictions where 
Jews, Puritans and Catholics were concerned. ~~ Discussion of affairs of 
state was naturally forbidden, though authors frequently hoodwinked the 
censor by the use of allegory, by setting their story in the past or in a 
foreign country, or by mixing fantastic with realistic and contemporary 
elements. In the time of James I actors became more daring, frequently 
discussed contemporary politics upon the stage, and even ventured to bring the 
sovereign himself upon the stage, a thing they dared not have done under 
Elizabeth. Philip Massinger was a great advocate for freedom of speech on 
the stage, and liberty of the subject to form his own opinions on all questions. 
The play of Sir Thomas More is very interesting in this connection. The 
queen naturally objected to any sympathetic treatment of the man who had 
openly condemned her mother’s marriage. It would seem, however, that the 
play received such drastic treatment at the hands of the censor mainly on 
account of the aspersions on foreigners who had been favoured by the 
authorities at the expense of natives, as also on account of the staging of 
revolt and popular discontent. The result of the censorship in this case 
was a futile attempt at revision, after which the play was abandoned. — 
Authority also disapproved of satire at the expense of foreign nations, the 
principal of which were Scotland, Spain and France. The Scotch and their 
king were frequently attacked during the reign of Elizabeth, especially when 
James claimed the English throne. After the accession of James occasional 
thrusts at the Scotch continued — some amusing enough! — but then Spain 
came in for her share (A Game at Chess, by Thomas Middleton, 1624.) 
The censored manuscript of a play entitled The Lanchinge of the Mary; 
or, The Seamans Honest Wife (1632) should especially appeal to Dutch 
readers. It was written in the interests of the English East India Company, 
and was to treat of the massacre of Englishmen at Amboyna. At the request 
of the Dutch ministers, however, the Council forbade the performance. The 
manuscript preserved has the passages marked by the censor for omission 
or change, and shows the reformations written in with the hand of the 
dramatist. “Anger against the Dutch for the Amboyna injury was one of 
the main points censored. Though Charles was treating with Spain against 
Holland, tentatively, the situation was not ripe for public discussion. Even 
references to Dutchmen are cut here and there. And, as Charles was reaching 
out toward Spain, the censor naturally cut out a reference to the Armada. 
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Extreme diplomatic caution appears in the cut of six lines on the recent 
increase of England's navy. Insults to professions, as by presentation of a 
lustful vicar and an immoral army captain are cut out.” 

Plays suspected of being seditious naturally caused the most commotion. 
The play Sir John van Olden Barnavelt') belongs to this class. The 
manuscript is extant and shows corrections and criticism by the Master of 
the Revels. Although foreign politics are treated, an English audience could 
not fail to draw a parallel between the Prince of Orange and the States 
of Holland on the one hand, and James I and his Parliament on the other. 
The Senate is elevated in dignity at the expense of the prince. Also the 
divine right of kings and the monarchical form of government are hit at 
more than once. That the situation should be applied to the political state 
of affairs in England was but natural. James was striving after absolutism, 
to the great dissatisfaction of his people. The play was afterwards performed. 
Whether altered or not, we do not know. 

Last, and least in importance as a subject of censorship comes impropriety 
in situation and words. The Puritan critics, indeed, objected to ‘“unchaste, 
uncomely and unshamefaced speeches”, but the Master of the Revels took a 
very liberal view a: ‘o matters of good taste and propriety. There was one 
thing, however, that he did object to: “prophane swearing and cursing’. 
He made a careful search for oaths, and seems to have had a fine sense 
of what was “prophane”’, and what could be passed. On one occasion he 
went too far. Sir William D’Avenant whose The Wits had been rigorously 
searched for oaths appealed to the King, who took a milder view. The story 
is too good not to be quoted in full. The king’s decision was recorded as 
follows by the Master of the Revels: 


The king is pleased to take faith, death, ‘slight for asseverations and no oaths, to 
which I do humbly submit as my master’s judgment; but under favour conceive them 
to be oaths, and enter them here to declare my opinion and submission. 


I submit this as an example of that obedience to the law combined with 
a manly independence of spirit for which the English have always been 
justly famous. The play was licensed for the King’s Company on January 10, 
1634, as “corrected by the King’. The effect of this activity of the censor 
may conveniently be studied by comparing an old edition of a play with a 
later one. (King James's Act against the use of profane language on the 
stage is of 1606.) 

In their prefaces and inductions, prologues and epilogues, the authors 
often react upon the censorship, sometimes humbly, sometimes humorously. 
It is clear that censorship was a real menace to authors desirous of free 
speech on topical subjects, 

(III) Some of the reasons why so comparatively few plays reached the 
press must have been: (a) old plays were freely remodelled, so that in many 
cases the authorship was doubtful, and authors would not care to have such 
plays published as their own; (b) joint authorship destroyed the feeling of 
individual ownership; (c) authors produced so rapidly, that much of their 
work must have been rather poor stuff, which they did not care to see in 
print. (Heywood says that he is wholly or at least for a great part responsible 
for as many as 220 plays!) It has been confidently asserted by literary 
historians who have failed to adduce sufficient evidence for their statements, 


) Critically edited by Miss W. P. Fijlinck, Amsterdam, Diss. 1922. 
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that there was wholesale piracy, and if authors did see their own work 
through the press this was done because they feared publication by an 
unauthorized printer. Miss Albright makes it clear, that, if authors frequently 
apologized for appearing in print, this was done because they wanted to 
avoid censure by the morescritical audience of play-readers, or because they 
felt that the true life of a play is on the stage. Sometimes they go to press 
to clear themselves of accusations brought against them, or to answer 
attacks based on the stage representation. Sometimes they hope to get a 
better judgment from the readers than had been given by the audience at 
the theatre. — It has often been argued that theatrical companies were 
opposed to play-publishing because it kept the public out of the theatre. 
This is a strange supposition. As if most people are chiefly interested in the 
story, and not in the way it is brought before the footlights! Many people 
like to read a play beforehand or afterwards. Certainly at an age when 
there was so much theatre, regular playgoers must have been familiar with 
most plots, and when the play was well-known publication by means of the 
press cannot have detracted from the profits of the actors. — It has also 
been said that manuscripts had to be jealously guarded against theft, and if 
once a play was in print, anybody could play it. The truth is that there is 
no evidence of much trouble over stage-right. As long as the play was in 
manuscript any infringement of this right could be remedied by common law, 
which operated long before literary property was recognized by a statute. 
And when the play was printed recourse could be had to the Chamberlain 
or the Master of the Revels to secure observance of stage-right. As the 
acting company as a body usually owned the plays, it is but natural that 
now and then trouble should arise when companies split up and were 
reformed. In such a case the Master of the Revels could be referred to, 
who, in consideration of a fee, settled the stage-right by an equitable 
arrangement. A proof that the property of plays was fairly safe may be 
seen in the system of sales of plays. The whole business of Henslowe 
presupposed the protection of stage-rights. No companies would have been 
willing to buy or rent plays from him unless somehow assured of ownership. 

(IV) The fact that at one time more plays were published than at 
another has led scholars to believe that there were outward influences 
compelling the sale of plays. It is in the first place the plague that has 
been thought of in this connection. A careful comparison of the dates of 
plays with the years when the plague raged in London has led Miss Albright 
to the conclusion that there is no direct connection between the two. It is 
probably more likely that the sudden appearance of many plays in print is 
owing to dissolution and recombination of theatrical companies. They sold 
the copy-right (not the stage-right) to the printer when there was an 
impending break-up of the company, simply to make the most of the property. 
There was no such constant objection to publication as has been supposed. 
The constant struggle that Pollard supposes between the companies and 
piratical printers (see his Shakespeare's Fight with the Pirates) must be 
relegated to the realm of imagination. 

(V) In her 5‘* chapter the author points out that Mr. A. W. Pollard has 
done much to combat the old belief that most early printed texts are 
illegitimate. But even the author of Shakespeare Folios and Quartos is 
pessimistic about a good many texts. Piracy, though it did exist, must be 
reduced to still smaller proportions. Legitimate means of acquiring copy for 
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texts of drama are: the printer purchases from the author; the printer 
purchases from the company as a whole, or from its manager; the printer 
purchases copy from a single actor who possesses plays. Various illegitimate 
means have been suggested: (1) picking up stray copies which belonged to 
one of the three possessors above; (2) hiring scriveners to make copies of 
playhouse manuscripts; (3) hiring shorthand reporters to secure the text from 
performances, or hiring memorizers for part or all of the matter; (4) patching 
up a play from the roles of one or more actors, with the aid of a hack 
poet, it was thought in the old days, and nowadays with “the editorial and 
creative artistry of an actor-pirate turned text-maker’; (5) one of the most 
recent theories is of a pirate-actor playing from one to six roles renovating 
an old abridged acting version. The originator of this last theory is Dr. 
W. W. Greg in the introduction to his edition of the 1602 Quarto of The 
Merry Wives of Windsor. The pirate here played the part of the Host, 
and reported with a fair degree of correctness those scenes in which he 
was on the stage. Other parts he picked up by listening at the stage-door, 
other parts he did not hear at all, because he “went home or to the tavern”. 
In this way Dr. Greg tries to explain the occasional similarity between the 
old Quarto text and the Folio one. The printer, namely, possessed the old 
version. The pirate played a part in the later form of the play, and in the 
way sketched here reported certain parts of this to the printer who inserted 
them in this old version, in this way trying to bring his text as far up to 
date as possible. The inconsistencies of this theory are obvious. Why should 
a printer hire an actor who had no opportunities of hearing large part of 
the play, when he could have got it better from any member of the audience? 
Was the pirate-actor never present at rehearsals, and did he never read the 
whole play for his private instruction? Miss Albright rightly observes that 
they must have been a poor lot of actors who only knew something of 
their own parts and were ignorant of the rest of the play. One of the 
beauties of the theory will also suggest itself. The theorizer may examine 
the text and then pick out the roles he wishes to assign to his pirate actor, 
thus fitting the facts to the theory. This opportunity Mr. John Dover Wilson 
availed himself of in his pamphlet “The copy for Hamlet, 1603’ (London, 
1918) where the pirate-actor is supposed to have played the parts of 
Voltimand, Marcellus, a Player, the Captain of Fortinbras’ army, the 
second grave-digger, the ‘“Churlish Priest’’ and an English Ambassador. 
Here the theory originated by Dr. Greg was carried ad absurdum. Though 
Miss Albright mentions Mr. Wilson’s contribution to the articles which 
appeared in the Times Literary Supplement of Jan. 16 and August 7, 1919, 
she seems to be ignorant of this pamphlet, which was discussed at some 
length by the present writer in Neophilologus (1923). I am_ naturally 
gratified to see my arguments against the fantastic theory of Mr. Wilson 
repeated and added to by so able a critic. The occasional similarity between 
an old text and a later one that was certainly a stage-text, which the 
pirate-actor theory of Greg c.s. tries to account for in this far-fetched and 
unnatural manner, is quite simply explained by Miss Albright. On other 
grounds she makes it probable that it was the rule, rather than the exception 
that playhouse manuscripts were acquired by the stationers in some legitimate 
fashion. The changes these plays undergo in the new issues point to successive 
revisions by authors. They are naturally explained when we assume a close 
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friendly relationship and collaboration between stage and press, tending to 
keep editions of plays up to the contemporary stage versions. 

The memorizing pirate is now no longer believed in. After all, this was 
simply theft against which common law was probably sufficient protection. 
Besides there was also the check of public sentiment. Some piracy by 
stenography undoubtedly existed. But no one has yet succeeded in making 
out a sure case for the actual piracy of any particular play by stenography. 

(VI) Most of the corruptions in old dramatic texts can be accounted for 
from the conditions of printing and publishing. Typography was poor in this 
period, poorer than it had been in the preceding period. This was owing 
in the first place to the monopoly system, and the control of the output by 
the authorities of church and state. There was an over-supply of printers 
and lack of sufficient work, resulting in a cut-throat competition. The 
materials and the workmen were bad, the corrector not learned. Printing 
was no longer an art. The scholar printers of the older period were no 
more; the time that an Erasmus did not consider it below his dignity to do 
the work of the press-corrector belonged to the past. The printing had 
become so bad that the Bishop of London could say “that they in Holland, 
at Amsterdam, had gott up an English presse, and had printed the Bible in 
better paper, and with a better letter, and can undersell us 18d. in a bible”. 
mentioned. Misreading of the manuscripts is also a source of errors. The 
handwriting was often illegible, there was much interlining, many erasures, 
marginal notes for insertion and correction, slighted punctuation, frequent 
contractions. The spelling was very unsettled. The compositor was allowed 
greater freedom with the spelling than he is allowed nowadays. The presses 
used in England were of an old-fashioned, unsatisfactory type. Although 
Blaauw of Amsterdam had invented a better press in 1620, this was not 
yet in use in Engiand in 1683, according to a writer of the time because 
English press-men “have scarce Reason enough to distinguish between an 
excellently improved Invention, and a makeshift slovenly contrivance.... The 
new-fashion’d Presses are used generally throughout all the Low-countries.” 

Undoubtedly the richest source of error is faulty composition. These com- 
positor’s errors seldom differ in kind from those of modern compositors, but 
they more frequently escaped the proof-readers. Although the authors them- 
selves frequently corrected too, many errors seem to have escaped them. 
They complained a good deal of the badness of the printing but shirked 
the work of correction, preferring to apologize. ~ There are various classes 
of errors due to the setting up. Familiarity with compositor’s errors is even 
1 ore necessary as an equipment for the study of sixteenth and seventeenth 
century texts, than for the study of those of an earlier period, on account | 
of the general decline in standards of typography. The varying ideals of 
printers and publishers also account for much inequality in the state of 
printing. The compositor was supposed to use his own discretion as to spelling, 
capitals and punctuation. The corrector, and even the publisher also felt that 
they were responsible for spelling and style and even contents, in the interest 
of the sale of the book. The multitude of variants is partly accounted for 
by the multiplicity of editions, one issue usually amounting to no more than 
1250 to 1500 copies. After the printing the letter-press had to be broken 

up, in order to provide more work for compositors. Such a process naturally 
favoured the rise of many variants. 


E. S. XI. 1929. 8 
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It is difficult in the small space of a review to do full justice to a work of 
more than 400 closely printed pages on a subject so full of problems as the 
conditions which influenced the content and form of drama in the time of 
Shakespeare and immediately after him. The sober honesty of the book makes 
the reading of it a pleasure. The style is clear and to the point; the temper 
of the book is eminently scientific. There is here none of that fantasy which 
distinguishes the work of some of the latest critics. Every statement is supported 
by sufficient evidence; the objective quality of all that is asserted is visible 
throughout; the author retreats behind the subject matter and allows her 
facts, which are very many, to speak for themselves. A thoroughly exact 
work of the greatest value. 


Amsterdam. H. DE GROOT. 


Sir Walter Raleigh. By MILTON WALDMAN. London, John 
Lane, The Bodley Head Ltd., 1928. (The Golden Hind Series). 
Pp. xi + 255, with 9 illustrations. 12/6 net. 


Raleghs Staatstheoretische Schriften. Von Dr. NADJA KEMPNER. 
Leipzig, Tauchnitz, 1928. (Beitrage zur Englischen Philologie, 
Heft VII). Pp. 138. M. 9. 


The able and frequently brilliant writer of the biography (not another 
biographie romancée, thank God!) which figures as the first item at the 
head of this review declines to take up in detail (p. 185) the various prose 
writings of Raleigh, though he recognises that “there is no more certain 
way of discovering his character than by scrutinising these miscellaneous 
papers’. A study of such political writings as the Cabinet-Council (first 
published in 1658) and the Maxims of State (first published in 1642) would 
have been found by Mr. Waldman very illuminating as to certain changes 
of views which took place in Raleigh’s mind after his imprisonment. We 
turn then to Dr. Kempner’s study in the hope of finding there what we 
miss in Mr. Waldman’s book. But, curious as it may seem, Dr. Kempner, 
after having minutely traced Raleigh’s political compilations to their sources, 
has failed to notice the essential difference between the Cabinet-Council and 
the Maxims of State. The sources are carefully printed side by side with 
the text, Raleigh’s additions are pointed out, and still Dr. Kempner gives 
indiscriminately as a probable date of composition for all the political writings 
the period. 1603-1607, and calls the Maxims of State a compiement (eine 
Erganzung, p. 21) of the Cabinet-Council. Now, if we study Raleigh’s 
political writings in the light of his life, it is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that the Maxims of State are conceived as a deliberate recantation of the 
Cabinet-Council. 

To sum up the results of Dr. Kempner’s Quellenforschung: in the 
Cabinet-Council Raleigh repeats without any qualification those among 
Machiavelli's principles which had most contributed to the black legend of 
the Florentine politician in England. Raleigh's other sources besides 
Machiavelli (utilised both directly and through the medium of Sansovino’s 
Concetti Politici) are the Machiavellian epigones Lipsius and Bodin. But the 
Maxims of State are conceived not in Machiavelli's, but in Botero’s spirit. 
The very title is derived from that of the French translation of the Ragion 
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di Stato, Maximes d’estat, while the alternative title, The Prince, evidently 
recalls Machiavelli's Principe. However, it is not the prince who is described 
there by Raleigh, but the tyrant, and the text is supplied by Aristotle in 
whose tyrant Botero had found the prototype of Machiavelli's prince. While 
in the Cabinet-Council the prince is advised to govern through fear, to “be 
ready to use what is evil, if so he shall be enforced”, to simulate, etc., 
and as means apt to subjugate a newly conquered monarchy all those are 
suggested which are mentioned by Machiavelli under “principati-misti’’ (first, 
“to extinguish the race of him that was anciently prince’, etc.); in the 
Maxims of State we hear that the best means to keep the people in 
obedience is “love and reverence of the people” (contrary to the “false 
doctrine of the Machiavelian policy”, and agreeing with Botero’s teaching), 
that “as for the invasion of a foreign country, whereunto the prince has no 
right, or whereof the right heir is living, it is not the part of a just civil 
prince, much less a Christian prince, to enforce such a country ; and therefore 
the Machiavelian practice in this case, to make sure work by extinguishing 
the blood royal is lewd and impertinent.” This latter statement is followed 
by the remarkable sentence: “The like is to be said of murdering the natives 
or the greatest part of them, to the end he may hold the rest in sure 
possession ; a thing not only against Christian religion, but it is inhuman, 
unjust, cruel, and barbarous.” Now this inhuman, unjust, cruel and barbarous 
course of action had been adopted by Raleigh in the notorious episode of 
Smerwicke during the Irish campaign of 1580. Again, after translating 
Aristotle’s passage about the simulation which is necessary to a tyrant, he 
adds: “to which end it is necessary that this subtle tyrant be a cunning 
politician, or a Machiavelian at the least ....”; and after relating the 
Machiavellian opinion that “great spirits.... are moved rather to a revenge 
for their disgrace, than to any thankfulness or acknowledging the prince’s 
favour for their pardon or dismission’, he comments: “true in atheists, but 
not in true Christian nobility”. The remarks on the tyrant are concluded 
with: “These rules of hypocritical tyrants are to be known, that they may 
be avoided, and met withal; and not drawn into imitation”, while at the 
beginning of the little treatise the general rule laid down is: “The first and 
principal rule of policy to be observed in all states is to profess and 
practise and maintain the true worship and religion of Almighty God 
prescribed unto us in his word, which is the chief end of all government.” 
If we consider that during his trial for high treason Raleigh had been 
accused of Machiavellism (see Kempner, p. 27), and that the Maxims of State 
were written at the command of Prince Henry, from whom Raleigh was 
hoping for intercession, we shall find sufficient personal reasons for their 
moralising tone. Besides, the influence of the anti-Machiavellian attitude of 
the politicians of the Counter-Reformation, felt through Botero, suited 
Raleigh admirably in his new situation. And, after all, disgrace and imprisonment 
may have brought about a sincere change of views. On the other hand, 
the Cabinet-Council embodies the creed of Raleigh’s youth, and sums up the 
doctrine he had applied to Ireland, and taught to Christopher Marlowe and 
probably to Spenser, whose View on the Present State of Ireland (finished 
in 1596 1)) agrees on all points with the policy advocated by the Cabinet- | 
Council. From what precedes it seems fairly safe to conclude that the 


1) See E. A. Grealaw: The Influence of Machiavelli on Spenser, in Mod. Phil., VM, pp. 187 ff. 
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Cabinet-Council cannot have been written in the period 1603-1607. It must 
have been composed much earlier, possibly in that year 1589 that saw 
Raleigh and Spenser living for some time in neighbouring castles in Ireland, 
the former busy writing chiefly his poem The Ocean’s Love to Cynthia. 

The tone of the Maxims of State is the same with that of the History 
of the World, which is written rather in the spirit of a preacher than of a 
historian (Raleigh is much closer to the XVII" century historians than to the 
founders of modern historiography, Machiavelli and Guicciardini). A parallel 
may be drawn between the later careers of both Raleigh and Donne: both 
adventurers and courtiers, with a dash of cynicism and irreligion, in the 
first part_of their lives; both turning devout with age and misfortune. But 
the parallel, after all, would be of little significance, if the transition from 
the former to the latter part of their lives were not so perfectly keeping 
pace with the changing times. For the one half they are men of the 
Renaissance, figures of an epic period; for the other they belong to that 
age of decaying romance and growing religious controversy which was the 
age of James I. Raleigh’s Preface to the History of the World, his discourse 
on the Falls of Empires, might have been delivered from St. Paul’s Cross. 
But both Raleigh and Donne remained men of the Renaissance to the end 
of their lives in their taste for plastic attitudes, in their self-conscious playing 
up to their roles. The theatrical side of Raleigh’s life has been forcibly 
pointed out by Mr. Waldman, who, having related the story of Raleigh's 
trial and shown how the best hated man in England could be transformed 
into a national hero, concludes: “And yet . . . one cannot avoid the 
suspicion that here again one is witnessing the performance of a very great 
actor rather than the doom of a very great man.” 


Liverpool. MARIO PRAZ. 


Imperialistische Str6mungen in der englischen Literatur. By 
Eee BRIE. 2 Ed. Max Niemeyer Verlag, Halle, 1928. 
eho Ivin Lh 


If this book professed to be a study of literature, I should say it was an 
example of how it should not be done. Literature is not here used for itself, 
but merely as a means to something else. Just as a policeman apparently 
absorbed in the severe lines of a Sheraton cabinet is really examining the 
burglar’s finger-prints on the polish, or a mad-doctor apparently delighted 
with the conversational charm of an inmate of his asylum is only studying 
his peculiar form of insanity, Professor Brie reads Shelley's loveliest songs, 
Swift's Gulliver, and Shakespeare’s plays for traces of that other burglarious 
madness, imperialism. The book is not a Kterary study but a contribution to 
psychology or history or both, inshort, to what the author calls “Ideen- 
geschichte,” the history of English imperialism as English literature shows it. 
It is an able study of an important subject. 

Imperialism is here understood in its broadest sense, not only as the desire 
to enlarge the nation at the expense of other nations but as the impulse to 
spread the national spirit, language, religion, and laws throughout the world. 
Professor Brie traces the beginnings of English imperialism to the English 
Reformation, when the nation separated from the rest of Europe by breaking 
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with the Pope. Imperialism first became conscious and deliberate among the 
Elizabethans. Sidney planned the conquest of America and Spenser the 
colonisation of Ireland, while in Daniel for the first time appears a kind of 
“Kulturimperialismus,” the vision of English as a universal language. It 
became still more active in the time of Cromwell, when the Puritans, along 
with the doctrine of election, adopted the Old Testament notion of the Lord's 
chosen people and appropriated it to themselves. (Brie declares that this 
conviction is still to be found in wide classes of the nation (41). I wonder 
how many of my readers ever found it. To me, among educated people at 
least, it is totally unknown.) After the triumph of the Puritans in the Civil 
War, this Biblical conception was reinforced by that of England’s mission, 
as the land of democratic liberty, to give freedom to other nations. In the 
18 century this idealistic standpoint, as well as the aggressive imperialism 
which originated with Cromwell, disappeared before the materialism of the 
age. ‘Das Zeitalter, das einem unbekannten Gotte gewiss keine Altare errichtet 
hatte, baut solche dem Handel”. The colonies received attention for the sake 
of their wealth, and the control of the sea was chiefly a consequent necessity. 
Then, with Pitt and Burke, for the first time came the conception of an 
Empire united by blood, language, and equal rights. In the early romantic 
period the Napoleonic menace revived the old notion of England's 
freedom-bringing mission, Coleridge and Southey, whose imperialism was 
fundamentally ethical, attacking utilitarianism for putting the wealth of the 
nation before its moral and spiritual welfare. The transition to Carlyle is 
obvious. In him English imperialism reached its highest ethical level. “Wahrend 
er (Imperialismus) bei seinen Nachfolgern oft engherzig, eigenniitzig und 
chauvinistisch auftritt, ist er in den Augen von Carlyle eine Angelegenheit, 
die nicht nur England, sondern zum wenigsten indirekt, auch die ganze 
Menschheit angeht, denn die Ziele, zu denen England von Gott bestimmt ist, 
selbst seine Kolonien, sollen ausdriicklich der ganzen Menschheit zu gute 
kommen. Niemals wird der Anspruch auf die Alleinherrschaft iiber die Meere 
erhoben; niemals ist vom Kampf gegen die andern Nationen Europas die 
Rede” (113). The subsequent Victorian period in general, however, in spite 
of Ruskinand Kingsley, is marked on the one hand by a materialism 
resembling that of the eighteenth century (the Manchester School), and by 
the insular, bombastic patriotism of Tennyson or Sydney Dobell, on the other. 
As a reaction on the “Biedermeier” imperialism of that period, came the 
“Pananglism” of 1870 and afterwards, best represented by Disraeli, Dilke, 
and Seeley, whose aim was a closer combination of the mother country 
with the colonies. This section (V. 6) is one of the most interesting in the 
book. There followed the Jingoism of the Boer War time, the best (or worst) 
example of which was Swinburne, and the beginning of hostility to Germany 
after the Kriiger telegram, which ended in the Great War. In these last 
sections the views of Meredith, Kipling, Henley, Wells, and many other 
moderns are fully discussed. 

This second edition has received many additions and improvements. The 
sections on the middle ages and the renaissance have been completely changed 
and two final sections on “Evolution and Imperialism’ and “The Great War 
have been added. Some minor improvements may be suggested. The table 
of contents would be far more useful if the sections as well as the chapters 
were paged. All quotations should be supplied with chapter and verse. On 
p. 75 it is not clear whether by Pitt is meant Chatham or the younger Pitt, 
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and this is of importance. In the note on p. 90 and elsewhere, Mill is referred 
to as J. St. Mill. No St. Mill is known in the calendar. These however are 
external blemishes. The work itself shows an intimate knowledge of English 
literature and has been written in a dispassionate spirit — indeed so dis- 
passionate as to be at times dry. Its [conclusions are the more important 
to-day because they help to throw a light on the psychology, and hence 
the causes, of war. 


Groningen. J. A. FALCONER. 


L’influence des Saisons de Thomson sur la poésie descriptive 
en France (1759-1810) par MARGARET M. CAMERON (Bi- 
bliothéque de la Revue de Littérature Comparée, t. XXXVII). 
Paris, H. Champion, 1927, 201 p. Prix 30 fr. 


Dans le mouvement préromantique en Europe au XVIIliéme siécle la 
naissance du genre descriptif s’explique comme une réaction de l’esprit et du 
goat contre l’abandon ot le classicisme laissait la nature extérieure, jugée 
indigne d’un art qui se préoccupait uniquement de l'homme intérieur. Quand, 
au début du XVIIIiéme siécle, les rapports entre la peinture — ,,une poésie 
muette” — et la poésie sont l'objet des réflexions des critiques et des 
esthéticiens, quand le ut pictura poesis est discuté de nouveau dans un sens 
particulier par l'abbé Dubos (1719) et par Lambert ten Kate (1724), quand 
dés 1683 Fénelon effleure le sujet dans le soixante-dix-septiéme Dialogue des 
Morts, et que Thomas Parnell dans sa Night-Piece on Death et |'Hymn to 
Contentment (1722) fait entendre des accents nouveaux, nous ne devons pas 
nous étonner de voir naitre une forme d’art qui tend a exprimer le sentiment 
renaissant de la nature extérieure en y mélant des éléments de peinture 
descriptive. Aux tatonnements d’une poésie de ce genre d'un John Gay, d'un 
John Pomfret, aux notes encore pleines d’allégories et de traits pastoraux d'un 
Luyken ou d’un Poot, Thomson fait succéder, en le créant, le poéme descriptif. 

Cet Ecossais des Hautes Terres du Sud découvre une note nouvelle: partir de 
réflexions sur les saisons pour en faire non seulement des descriptions, des tableaux 
d'un caractére concret, qu'augmente son sens de la beauté des couleurs et des 
formes, mais aussi faire servir ces évocations — qui conservent encore chez lui 
une note néo-classique 7) par leur vocabulaire et leur généralité — a des desseins’ 
sociaux, religieux, moralisateurs, philosophiques, scientifiques méme. Ceux qui 
cultiveront le genre aprés lui, Adalbert von Haller, Ewald von Kleist, 
Zachariae, les ,,riviéristes’ du Roftestroom, Dirk Smits, et de l'Amstelstroom, 
N.-S. van Winter, Saint-Lambert, Delille, n’auront qu’a marcher sur ses traces. 
Le genre s’épuisera par sa monotonie inhérente, aprés avoir laissé des éléments 
que le romantisme s'assimilera. Et un autre Ecossais, issu des Hautes-Terres, 
Macpherson, apportera trente ans aprés, dans le poéme épico-lyrique une note 
de mélancolie, de tristesse sentimentale ou funébre, qui se mélera quelquefois 
a celle des Saisons, mais qui finira par les faire oublier. D’autre part, en 
France, le retour 4 l’antique de la fin du XVIIliéme et du début du XIXiéme 
siécle se manifeste par une tentative pour renouveler le genre classique par 


) Miss Cameron n’examine pas jusqu’a quel point les descripteurs influencés par les 
Seasons ont des sources communes avec Thomson dans Virgile. 
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excellence, l’épopée !); cet effort y contribue a la mort du genre. Mais deux 
fois ,la verte Ecosse” dont parle Musset avait donné le jour a une note 
spéciale dans le préromantisme européen. Et Sir Walter Scott n’avait qu’a 
venir pour recueillir les fruits de l'engoiment que Thomson ou Macpherson 
avaient provoqué, engoiment qui allait si loin que Nodier dut s’excuser de 
placer le lieu de Trilby (1822) en Ecosse, rendu ,,populaire jusqu’a la trivialité’”’. 

Dans son excellente thése, Miss Cameron a poursuivi le sort des-Saisons 
en France, indiquant, sans s’appesantir trop, la valeur des traductions et 
adaptations de l’abbé Yart, qui traduit /’Hymne fina] dont il fait une ode (1752); 
de Mme Bontemps qui les met en une prose d'une fidélité relative (1759); 
de l'abbé de Bernis qui fait une série de petits tableaux (1763), comme 
Ten Kate le fera plus tard chez nous pour ses Jaargetijden (1871). Thomson 
avait donc mis une bonne trentaine d’années a pénétrer auprés du public sous 
une forme plus ou moins fidéle — surtout moins, quoique son nom eit déja 
été mentionné en France grace a l’abbé Prévost (1731). Mais la vogue vint 
avec Saint-Lambert (1769), qui en adoucit la note sombre; avec Roucher (1779), 
qui lui conserve un caractére plus pastoral; avec Fontanes qui atténue la 
richesse et la pompe des descriptions dans des poémes inspirés sur Thomson; 
avec Léonard, qui travaille sur la traduction de Mme Bontemps; avec 
André Chénier qui sen inspire pour certains passages de son Hermés ou 
de l’'Amérique; avec les minores, Colardeau, Rosset et tant d'autres, méme 
Chateaubriand, qui marchent a la suite du descripteur écossais. Mais avec Jacques 
Delille, le traducteur des Géorgiques (1770), l'auteur des Jardins (1782), de 
l'Homme des champs ou les Géorgiques frangaises (1802), -le descriptisme 
et le didactisme arrivérent a leur apogée. Le glas du deuil national qui 
accompagna sa mort — la téte ceinte de lauriers il fut exposé dans une 
salle du Collége de France — fut celui du genre né des Saisons: la joie de 
décrire pour le plaisir de décrire était passée de mode. 

Tout cela Miss Cameron l'expose dans son travail. Mais ce qui est aussi 
intéressant, davantage peut-étre, ce sont les deux chapitres consacrés aux 
éléments narratifs et philosophiques (ch. VIII) et a la théorie du poéme 
descriptif (ch. IX), of nous trouvons des considérations trés souvent neuves 
et pénétrantes sur ces deux sujets. 

Nous n’ignorons pas que les Seasons-ont exercé de l'influence dans toute 
l'Europe du ,,Siécle des Lumiéres’”’, qu’elles ont trouvé parmi les ,,philosophes” 
un écho dont Miss Cameron a déterminé les causes. Elles peuvent étre 
constatées dans la littérature européenne du temps: les éléments didactiques, 
moralisateurs, scientifiques *), le déisme et la foi en la Providence, le sensualisme 
de Locke, l’optimisme rationaliste, les préoccupations sociales, l’animisme 
universel, le sentiment de la nature, des traits de vague préromantisme, chez 
nous le ronron des nobles alexandrins correspondant a un idéal de bourgeoisie 
satisfaite et permettant des descriptions minutieuses avec des images ,,nobles”, 
une tendance a tout ennoblir méme le champétre, le sentimentalisme pastoral 
a la Gessner, tout cela contribue au développement et a |’évolution d'un genre 


1) En 1771 un anonyme hollandais les traduit en prose comme un Heldendicht. 

2) M. B. G. Halberstadt dans sa thése d’Amsterdam De Nederlandsche vertalingen en 
navolgingen van Thomson's Seasons (Leipzig, 1923) nous apprend (p. 154) que J. ‘Macquet 
‘dans De vier Jaargetijden (Leiden, 1767) reléve la date de naissance des hommes illustres, des 
grandes batailles et d'autres faits historiques en note a chacune des saisons. Je crois que chez 
nous le didactisme et le scientifisme ont été plus cultivés dans ce genre que nulle part ailleurs 
(v. p. e. p. 76 ss. et 142), 
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qui ira de plus en plus vers le descriptisme pur. Ces éléments seront dosés 
dans les diverses littératures d’aprés le caractére national — nous autres, 
Hollandais, nous serons peut-étre encore plus utilitaristes que les autres —, mais 
toute cette poésie respire un méme esprit d’,,Aufklarung’”. Je me borne a 
résumer les idées générales du livre et a placer les Seasons et leur suite 
dans le mouvement de la littérature du XVIIIiéme siécle. Pour la France 
Miss Cameron distingue deux périodes ot Thomson a fait sentir son influence: 
la premiére qui va de 1759 aux débuts de la Révolution: période d’imitation, 
de reproduction superficielle ot seul André Chénier jette un éclat; la seconde, 
qui trouve son apogée en Delille, quand on comprend mieux la valeur de 
l’ceuvre,mais ot elle ne correspond plus, aprés Ossian et Chateaubriand, 
aux besoins d’une poésie qui veut se renouveler. L’univers si harmonieux de 
Thomson ne s’harmonise plus avec la fougue ou la mélancolie qui agitent 
l'ame a laquelle Lamartine donnera sa premiére expression. Peindre avec 
des mots, décrire pour décrire surtout, tirer de belles legons de la contem~- 
plation de la nature, autant de desseins que des générations précédentes 
avaient poursuivis, mais qui étaient maintenant, aprés le bouleversement de 
la Révolution, des choses mortes. Les saisons, qui avaient servi a fonder 
une doctrine optimiste sur les beautés de la nature, seraient dorénavant des 
_reflets de l’'Univers dans une correspondance intime avec l'individualisme 
romantique. 

Le travail de Miss Cameron me parait encore un bon livre, parce qu'elle a 
réussi A éviter le défaut inhérent a ce genre d’ouvrages: se borner a énumérer 
et 4 examiner, quelquefois vers par vers, les traductions, adaptations, rémini- 
scences, allusions, emprunts, et qu'elle a su distinguer ce qui valait la peine 
d’étre relevé des choses décidément mortes, ajoutant 4 cela deux chapitres 
de valeur que j'ai nommés plus haut, trois sur les poétes mineurs (ch. V, VII 
et X), ainsi qu'une conclusion prudente ?). Elle aurait da, dans ce travail 
de comparatisme, essayer d’expliquer certains faits littéraires — compréhension 
de la nature, prédominance de Il’utilitarisme — par des rapprochements 
psychologiques entre les deux nations, mais pourrait-on exiger cela d'une 
candidate au doctorat, alors qu'il faudrait des dizaines d’anneés d'études 
assidues et de longs et fréquents séjours chez ,,les autres” pour arriver a 
des notions un peu précises, et personnelles, sur les Ames de deux nations 
et leur interpénétration. 


Amsterdam. K. R. GALLAS. 


1) Relevons quelques coquilles; p.61, n. 15 1. 2. lire commence au lieu de comme; p. 101, 
1. 10 en remontant lire ancien; p. 63, 1. 19 lire césure au lieu de céruse; p. 121, 1. 2. lire 
dormitat; p. 126, |. 6 lire en toc au lieu de en toqué; p. 149, 1. 8 le vers est faux; errata de 
la page 84 lire mangue au lieu de maugne. Une traduction anonyme en hollandais (1765) 
mentionne dans sa préface deux traductions francaises, celle de Mme Bontemps, et une autre 
en prose, parue, anonyme, 4 Amsterdam et a Berlin (Halberstadt, o.c., p. 130). De qui? Et don- 
nons quelques additions: p. 8, 1. 5 ajouter Jes traductions en hollandais (v. Halberstadt, op. cit.) ; 
au chap. II les articles de Sainte-Beuve sur Cowper etc. (Lundis, XI) méritaient une mention 
speciale: Miss C. aurait pu y trouver des remarques intéressantes sur l'ame des deux pays: 
je crois que l'auteur n'insiste pas assez sur la valeur de Chénier (qu'elle aurait pu nommer 
p. 114, cfr. p. 161, quoiqu’elle le cite finalement a part, p. 189); pour la bibliographie je reléve 
encore une édition anonyme: A Londres (Paris, Cazin),.1783 dans un catalogue du libraire 
Pierre Godefroy; p. 188 note 18 derniére ligne lire: t. v, 1909 au lieu de 1910, 
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Prose Anthologies. 


The Oxford Book of English Prose. Chosen and edited by 
SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH. xx + 1,092 pp. Clarendon Press, 
1925. 8/6 net. 


Prose of To-day. xxxii + 191 pp. Longmans, 1928. 3/6 net. 


Englische Prosa, von 1880 bis zur Gegenwart. Von BERNHARD 
FEHR. ix + 228 pp. Leipzig, Teubner, 1927. Geh. M. 6.—; 
geb. M. 7.40. 


The first obvious qualification the compiler of a prose anthology should 
possess is an extensive knowledge of the literary period to be illustrated. 
When he has acquired it, real difficulties begin. The greater the amount of 
material collected, the more irksome the necessary selection will be. A nicely 
discriminating taste, a sound literary judgement are not in themselves sufficient 
to guide him in his choice. They will indeed enable him to reject what is 
worthless or only moderately good, but if he should try to include specimens 
of all that remains and of which his judgement can whole-heartedly approve, 
his book would swell to an unreasonable bulk. He must needs narrow his 
choice still further. It is at this stage that anthologists are apt to go wrong. 
They perform their painful task at haphazard and however beautiful or 
interesting the specimens pounced upon may be in themselves, the collection 
lacks unity, it is little more than a heterogeneous mass, making us wonder 
what useful purpose it can be supposed to serve. This indeed is the question 
the anthologist should always ask himself before starting upon his work. 
The uses of anthologies are almost as manifold as those of adversity and 
the compiler can hardly hope to combine them all in a single work. It will 
therefore be ever so much better to set out with a more modest, definite 
aim in view. By doing so he at once provides himself with a criterion 
enabling him to circumscribe the extension of his book in a logical, consistent 
way. Moreover a single preconceived purpose will naturally lead to a more 
adequate treatment of the material; it will determine the questions whether 
the specimens are to be short or long, whether a strictly chronological order 
be called for or an arrangement according to the character of the works 
from which they have been taken, whether introductory notes shall be given 
or dispensed with, whether only the best authors or those that are typically 
representative of a certain period shall be laid under contribution, and so on. 

In each of the anthologies under consideration such a leading principle, 
and therewith a certain individual unity, is to be discerned, which in itself 
is to be appreciated. They are useful each in its own way. By far the most 
comprehensive is The Oxford Book of English Prose. It is a volume of 
more than a thousand pages, clearly printed on thin paper and remarkably 
well produced, giving specimens from works of the fourteenth century up 
to the year 1914. In a lively, characteristic, somewhat desultory preface the 
compiler, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, confesses to a difficulty in defining the 
principles that have guided him in his choice. Yet there are one or two 
points he wants to emphasize. He has tried to compose a serviceable volume 
to remind readers of the “nobility of this Island, its lineage and its language’; 
to persuade them that “we are heir of more spiritual wealth than may be 
we have surmized or hitherto begun to divine’; he has therefore tried to 
find beautiful, significant passages and arranged them historically. All this is 
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rather vague and non-committal. But there are also some more definite 
statements in the preface: He has not scrupled to give a large proportion 
of “out-of-door matter”, passages dealing with nature and the country; he 
has, on careful consideration, excluded several well-known extracts, because 
they did not ring quite sincere, a rejection no ong will quarrel with. On the 
other hand he does not fight shy of the purple patch: “the best is the best 
though a hundred judges have declared it so’; and so he has included a 
number of specimens that have been held up for our admiration time and 
again; a commendable conservatism in our opinion. For the anthologist who 
strives after originality at all costs and therefore avoids the obvious, will 
often only substitute dull, strange, insignificant passages for beautiful, character- 
istic ones and thus be unjust to the author. This applies more especially to 
writers whose output is somewhat limited. It is e.g. not difficult to give a 
great many fine extracts from the work of Sir Thomas Browne, but it is 
hardly possible to find more beautiful and at the same time more eminently 
characteristic passages than that well-known one from “Urn Burial” beginning: 
“But the iniquity of oblivion blindly scattereth her Poppy...,’’ and that 
from “The Garden of Cyrus”: “But the Quincunx of Heaven runs low’”’ etc., 
which gave Coleridge such intense delight. The marvellous suggestive power 
of Sir Thomas Browne's ornate, highly-wrought and wonderfully musical 
prose can hardly be better conveyed in a short compass than by these time- 
honoured passages. Hence Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch has rightly included 
them both, however often they have already been quoted. Still it must not be 
supposed that the collection entirely consists of well-known passages. On the 
contrary, there are likewise a great many unconventional extracts from 
recognized masters as well as from unduly neglected authors, extracts well- 
calculated to re-awaken our slumbering interest or to induce us to take up 
the work of writers we may till now have only known by name or perhaps 
never even heard of. Altogether upwards of three hundred authors, most of 
them with two or more extracts, are represented in this veritable treasure- 
house of English prose throughout the ages. 

The little volume Prose of To-day, edited under the auspices of The 
English Association, may be considered as a complementary anthology : it 
begins about the time where Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, who very modestly 
avows an incompetency to discriminate the merits of the moderns, leaves off. 
The compilers have not restricted themselves to artistic prose, but have also 
browsed among the writings of statesmen, judges and ecclesiastics. Their 
collection is intended “to exhibit the range and variety of good prose usage 
among representative writers of our own time’’. In accordance with this aim 
the specimens given are short, numerous and varied and as their choice is 
on the whole a very felicitous one, the volume really gives a fair idea of 
what has been accomplished by modern prose-writers at their best moments. 
Critical introductions are not given, which in this case were indeed not 
necessary; the biographical notes given by way of general preface form a 
very useful feature of the book, as this information about living writers is 
not easy to come at. It is to be regretted that no attempt has been made 
at a more rational arrangement than the facile alphabetical order adopted. 
It is true, that since the extracts cover only a very short range of time, a 
chronological arrangement would have been of no avail, but the specimens 
might have been grouped together according to the character of the works: 
novels, criticism, political essays etc. This simple device would have enhanced 
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the value of the collection, a hotchpotch of prose is neither useful nor convenient. 

Dr. Bernhard Fehr, the Swiss professor already well-known in our country 
as a writer on modern English literature, has undertaken a more ambitious 
task. His Englische Prosa von 1880 bis zur Gegenwart‘) is more than an 
anthology pure and simple, it partakes of the nature of a history of literature. 
It has been his aim to illustrate the literary history of our own times in 
the full sense of the word, to show the trend of civilization, the prevailing 
philosophical, religious and political conceptions of the period. He has there- 
fore rightly considered it necessary to add critical notes to the passages chosen 
and to preface them by a general introduction, drawing a comprehensive 
picture “der kulturlichen und literarischen Strukturlagen des modernen Eng- 
lands.... zu der die Texte Ausschnittsbeleuchtungen ermdéglichen”. This 
introductory essay is a somewhat rambling, but interesting historical account 
of “Zeit, Gesellschaft und Erzahler’’ during the period from about 1880 up 
to the year 1925, tracing the influence on literature of socialism, theosophy, 
naturalism, psycho-analysis etc., briefly surveying the various types and 
categories of modern literature and completed by a useful bibliography. 
It is followed by an essay on Style, a very instructive and original piece of 
work. Short passages from the literature of the 18'" century are put over 
against modern texts akin to them in object and character; Addison is in 
this way discussed in connection with Hugh Walpole, Gibbon with Lytton 
Strachey, Johnson with Oliver Elton and Chesterton, Smollett with Conrad 
etc.; a comparative method which frequently leads to surprising results. What 
Dr. Fehr says in later stages of his essay on “Malerische Stil’ and on 
“Rhythm” likewise repays close study. This part too is accompanied by a 
full, valuable bibliography. 

The specimens are arranged according to their subject-matter: “Zeitkritik”’. 
“Weltanschauung und Religion”, “Literatur Kritik” etc. Two of these groups 
have received too scant attention. If the author thought fit to bring “History” 
and “Travel” into view ~— and we quite agree as to the desirability of in- 
cluding them — he should have given more than the solitary short passage 
from Strachey and that from Doughty; important though these two writers 
undoubtedly are, they cannot by themselves give an adequate idea of the 
achievement of modern authors in these departments of literature. We also 
take exception to the strange order in which the novelists are presented; 
we cannot see why Wells should be treated before Trollope, Masefield before 
Stevenson etc. But these are minor blemishes. The specimens, especially those 
from the novelists, are very well chosen and representative of the various 
currents observable in this most important subdivision of modern literature. 
The introductory notes, subjoined to every passage, often give a very good, 
succinct characterisation of the author’s work and contain all sorts of data, 
references, hints for further study etc. The book is really packed with useful 
information. 


Delft. A. G. v. K. 


) See also E.S., IX, 1927, 109—210. 
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Uber Tonvokal + ht im Friihmittelenglischen. Von CARL 
MAHLING. Berlin dissertation, 1928, vii + 200 pp. 


A very considerable amount of time and labour must have been devoted 
to collecting '!) and grouping the material contained in this dissertation. The 
material has been gathered from the Middle English texts found in no fewer 
than twenty-five MSS. dating from the thirteenth and the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, from Cott. Vesp. A xxii, Cott. Claud. D III, Lamb. 487, 
to Harley 913, Harley 2253 and Laud 108. The result of Dr. Mahling’s 
investigations may be described as a storehouse, in which the student of 
Middle English will find ready to his hand every spelling of every word 
containing_a stressed vowel + ht that is to be found in the texts laid under 
contribution. 

The texts in each MS. are dealt with under a separate heading, the cata- 
logue designation by which the respective MS. is known. The Author's 
method is as follows: first he mentions the text(s) in the MS. to be studied, 
editions of the text(s), collations, etc., and then he gives the information he has 
collected as to the age of the MS. He next proceeds to give the instances 
found in each text; each enumeration is followed by a short survey of the 
development of accented vowels before other consonants, and a few remarks 
to summarize the results obtained, particular stress being laid on the develop- 
ment of diphthongs that have originated through i-mutation. 

Chapter II, pp. 176—198, a general survey of the results arrived at, 
contains much valuable information about the first appearance of u- and 
i-glides, about the distribution of feht- and fiht-, etc. No abstract could do 
full justice to this Chapter; besides, an abstract would be unintelligible, as 
the references in the summary are to the MSS. (by means of the Roman 
figures I—XXV), not to the texts they contain. 

As far as I can see, the contents of Dr. Mahling’s treatise call for few remarks. 

On p. 185 the Author observes, in connection with the fact that Morsbach 
and Jordan connect duhti with O.E. duzan, that he does not see why in 
those MSS. which regularly have u for O.E. y, duhti cannot represent dyhtig. 
Duhti, with ui, may, of course, safely be identified with O.E. dyhtig; Mors- 
bach and Jordan, however, evidently refer to the M.E. ancestor of Modern 
English doughty, the [au] of which cannot have developed from [i]. 

On the same page the Author adopts the suggestion made by Strauss, 
Wiener Beitr., XLV p. 66, that ui, uy = [ii] is a blend of u and i. This 
explanation of the origin of the ui-spelling in Middle English is ingenious, 
but not convincing. Like so many other spelling devices in M.E., the ui- 
spelling is of Anglo-Norman origin. In the twelfth century A. N. ii was 
smoothed to d, but the traditional spelling of words that formerly had [iii] 
remained very usual, so that di could represent the same sound as i. Inverted 
spellings, like pluis, Brandan 843, for plus, nuil, Amis e Amil., 722, for nul, 
etc., are found in Anglo-Norman texts from the latter part of the 12t* century 
onwards; they are frequent in later texts. 

Knotty questions in M. E. phonology can only be definitely settled by 
monographs like Dr. Mahling’s, and though there are already several treatises 
of this class, there is still room for more. 


Amsterdam. W. VAN DER GAAP. 


1) The bulk of the material appears to have been collected by the Author himself; wherever 
he could draw on dissertations and treatises on the particular text in hand, he has duly 
recorded his indebtedness. 
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Brief Mention. 


The Place-Names of the County of Surrey including London 
in Surrey. By DAvID Hopwoop, M. A. (Oxen.) (Annals of 
the University of Stellenbosch, ed. by Prof. W. Blommaert. 
Co-editors: Profs. C. K. Brain and R. W. Wilcocks. Vol. IV, 
Section B, No. 2, October, 1926). Nasionale Pers, Beperk, Cape- 
Town. — X + 101 pp. Price: 2 sh. 6 d. 


As long as the English Place-Name Society has not devoted one of its Publications to the 
special study of the county of Surrey, Mr. Hopwood’s short work will prove a very useful 
contribution to place-name research. Unhappily for the author, a comparison with the volumes 
edited by Messrs. Mawer and Stenton or their collaborators suggests itself in the mind of the 
reader, and is not always favourable to the lonely scholar working single-handed in distant 
South-Africa. A thorough investigation of the historical data is one of the distinguishing 
features of the issues of the English Place-name Society. It would be unreasonable to expect 
anything of the kind from Mr. Hopwood, not only because he had no access to the sources, 
but also because he obviously has not been trained as an historian. Even the etymological 
part of his work is not always very original. In some instances the author seems to take 
shelter under recognised authorities as Ekwall or Mawer, or even minor gods. On the whole, 
however, many of his explanations can be considered acceptable, if not always new, as e.g. 
a comparison with Johnston will show. But in a few cases, instead of incurring the reproach 
of timidity, the author might be blamed rather for his lack of prudence. I am not sure that 
one is entitled to translate Eadwulf by ‘happy wolf’ (p. 68); hamm means an enclosure, but 
the addition ‘near a stream’ is a bold assertion (p. 23). What is the use of quoting a great 
many opinions (good and bad) on the etymology of Thames? They can but bewilder an 
unsuspecting reader. — In Pudmore OE. pudan mor, the word puda may perhaps be inter- 
preted as a common noun, frog or toad, cf. MDu. puut, pude, Fris. podde, a frog. Similar 
remarks could be multiplied, but I think the previous examples will make clear both the 
merits and the limitations of Mr. Hopwood’s interesting volume. — J. M. 


The Little Londoner. By R. KRON, PH.D. 18th Edition. 
J. Bielefelds Verlag. 1929. M. 3. 


This book is probably little known in Holland, and it must be improved before it can 
become so. The conception of an idiom-book which is at the same time a reading and 
conversation book, and which gives an interesting picture of the particular country and people 
is of course good, and as far as the latter aspect goes, I have little to find fault with in this 
book. There is, to be sure, a complete absence of fun. A chapter on “The Human Family” 
begins: “All men are brethren” in approved pulpit style, and there is a description of a 
funeral, which is introduced in this way: “Death, sooner or later, knocks at every man’s door. 
When the Angel of Death has come and visited a house, the corpse or (dead) body is laid in 
a shell etc.,” (79). Did German school children ever like that sort of thing? Perhaps a funeral 
is not superfluous in such a book, but at least let us bury the corpse or (dead) body with 
brief dispatch. 

But perhaps fun is still too much to expect in a German schoolbook, and after all, in the 28 
chapters on visiting in London, shopping, meals, home-life, and more abstract subjects like 
education and recreation, there is much readable stuff, with useful and varied idiom. The 
gravest fault is that the blue-pencil should be so necessary. For strange English and 
for wrong English. 

An English shopman does not address you on entering the shop with “What for you, sir?” 
or “Now, sir?” (16). Nobody talks of “illustrated” or “pictorial’’ cards when he means 
“picture postcards” (ib). “They are not subsidised” (29) should be “the latter’ to avoid a 
real ambiguity. In the new chapter introduced into this edition on “Needlework’’, obviously 
with an eye to girl-pupils, one is surprised to come across the objectionable “female’’ (195). Work 
of large dimensions are(!) executed” (199) — surely, apart from the slip, that is advertisement 
style and a little Londoner should say “work is done”. The distaff is not “applied to’ (202) 
but “fixed on” the spinning-wheel, and a lady does not “salute” a man (ib.) nowadays, even 
in England, but “bows”. Some of the conversation is apparently drawn from Cranford; at 
least nobody now has time to say: “It gives me great pleasure to comply with your request 
(205). These — and the other — faults have survived into the 18th edition, which we are told 
has been thoroughly “revised and brought up to date’! — J. A. F. 
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Englische Studien. LXII, 3. 1928. M. R6sler, Leben und Lernen in England im 
15. u. 16. Jahrh. T. II: Schulen und Schulerziehung. — G. Hiibener, Beowulf und 
nordische Damonenaustreibung. (Grettir, Heracles, Theseus usw.) — J. K. Bostock, 
Johanna d’Arc als Nationalistin und Protestantin. — Ein unverdffentlicher Brief David 
Humes. (Edinburgh, 6th Nov. 1755). [Mitgeteilt von] J. W. Eckstein. — A. SchrGer, 
Shaviana. — Id. LXIIlI, 1. 1928. J. Hoops, Die Foliierung der Beowulf-Handschrift. — 
R. L. G. Ritchie, Early instances of French Loan-Words in Scots and English. — 
L. B. Wright, Vaudeville Dancing and Acrobatics in Elizabethan Plays. 


Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen. N. F. LIIl, 3/4. 1928. K. Brunner, 
Die erste deutsche Romeo-Ubersetzung. —H. Marcus, Besuche bei Londoner Dichtern. 
(Mit einem Bildnis George Bernard Shaws.) — E. Rosenbach, Shaw und Hebbel. — 
Zwei noch unverOffentlichte Briefe Edward Bulwer Lyttons, mitgeteilt von A. Bankwitz. 
— Id. N. F. LIV, 1/2. 1928. M. Meyerfeldt, Richard Tuke, “The Souls Warfare”, — 
ein Endglied der Moralitatenentwicklung (1672).— A. Brandl, Murray’s Oxford Dictionary 
vollendet — und Grimm ? 


Germanisch-romanische Monatsschrift. XVI, 5/6. 1928. H. Deh mer, Grendelkampfe 
Beowulfs im Lichte moderner Marchenforschung. — F. Holt ha usen, Etymologica. — 
Th. Kalepky, Eine ,ungereimte” Lesart in Shakespeares Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 
— Id. XVI, 7/8. 1928. M. FoGrster, Shakespeare-Musik, I. 


Die neueren Sprachen. XXXVI, 1928, 2. E. Moosmann, E. Hausknecht zum Ge- 
dachtnis (+ 19. Dez. 1927 in London). —E. W. Scripture, Der Rieselfuss. — H. Korbel, 
Zur Shakespeare-Lektiire an den h6heren Schulen. Grundsatzliches und Kritisches. — 
Id. XXXVI, 3. 1928. H. Picton, The Touchstone of Simplicity in English Literature. 
— G. Wenz, Die Neugestaltung des British Commonwealth of Nations und die Britische 
Reichskonferenz vom Jahre 1926. — H. Mutschmann, Nachtrage zu den ,Neuen 
Amerikanismen” in Bd. XXXV, 350 ff. — Id. XXXVI, 5. 1928. W. Kii chle r und Th. 
Zeiger, Gliickwunsch an Gustav Wendt zum 80. Gebt. — Id. XXXVI, 6. 1928. W. 
Braun, Die induktive Behandlung des Gerundiums im Englischen auf der Mittelstufe. 
— Id. XXXVI. 7. 1928. C. Klavehn, Galsworthy’s Message on Education. — A. Mac- 
donald, English Literary Chronicle. — T. Karpf, Neuere Werke iiber das amerika- 
nische English. 
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Zeitschrift fiir franzdsischen und englischen Unterricht. XXVII, 3. 1928. G. Hu mpf, 
Eine vergleichende Darstellung der Lehre vom artikel im Franzdsischen und Englischen. 
—K. Arns, Der englische Gegenwartsroman in englischer Beleuchtung. I. — Id. XXVII, 
4. 1928. K. Arns, Der englische Gegenwartsroman in englischer Beleuchtung. II. — A. 
Mock, Irland und Schotland. Ratschlaége fiir Studienreisen. — Id. XXVII, 5. 1928. H. 
Temborius, Neuromantische Wesensziige bei Oskar Wilde. — K. Arns, Evan Morgan. 
—E. G. Miiller, Uber die Behandlung von englischen Gedichten auf der Oberstufe, II. 
— Id. XXVII, 6. 1928. E. Weltzien, Galsworthys Dramen als Kulturkundliche Lesestoffe 
(Forts.) — K. Arns, Die neue englische short story. — Id. XXVII, 7. 1928. K. Arns, 
Amerikas grésster lebender Dichter [Edw.Arlington Robinson] im Urteil seiner Zeitgenossen. 


Beitrage zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur. LII, 2. 1928. B: 
Sievers, Altenglische Schreiberverse. 


Zeitschrift fiir Ortsnamenforschung. IV, 2. 1928. W. A. Read, Research in American 
place-names, c. 1920—26: a Partial Review. 


Preussische Jahrbiicher. CCXI, 3. 1928. K. Busse, Thomas Hardy und Wir. 


Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Wissenschaft und Jugendbildung. IV, 4. 1928. K. Arns, 
Auslandskunde: Englisch: Moderne englische Dramaturgie und Theaterkritik. — Id. IV, 
6. 1928. W. Hiibner, Auslandskunde: Englisch (Philosophie und Paedagogik). — K. 
Arns, Streifzug durch die neue englische Lyrik. — K. Arns, Samuel Butler der Jiingere. 

Die Literatur. XXX, 9. 1928. Harry Bergholz, Carl Sandburg. — Id. XXX, 12. 
1928. P. Selver, Englischer Brief. — Id. XXXI, 2. 1928. C.F. W.Beh1, Shaw-Literatur. 
(Eine Nachlese vom 70. Geburtstag.) — A. Busse, Amerikanischer Brief. — Id. XXXI, 
3. 1928. E. R. Curtius, James Joyce. (One of the best German articles on “Ulysses.”) 

Literaturblatt fiir germanische und romanische Philologie. XLIX, 11/12. 1928. 
F. Karpf reviews Vechtman-Veth, A Syntax of Living English. _ 

Euphorion. XXIX, 3. 1928. (Quellenheft). H. Ullrich, Deutsche Milton-Ubersetzungen 
vom 18. Jahrh. bis zur Gegenwart. 

Literarisches Zentralblatt fiir Deutschland. Each number includes lists and notices 


of books and articles of a scholarly character, dealing with English and American 
language and literature, by Egon Miihibach. 


Sprakvetenskapliga Sallskapets i Uppsala Férhandlingar. Jan. 1925—Dec. 1927. 
Includes articles by Zachrisson on Some Yorkshire Place-Names (likley, Gilling, 
Ingetlingum in Bede), many other names being discussed in the course of the investiga- 
tion; and by A. Nordfelt, Om det aldre Hamlet-probemet. 


Studier i Modern Sprakvetenskap utgivna av Nyfilologiska Sallskapet i Stockholm. 
X, 1928. Besides articles on German and on Romance languages, this volume gives 
evidence of Swedish interest in English studies: an article on Thomas Hardy by 
Zachrisson, and one on Osmdlta Franska Uttryck i Engelskan, i.e. on French 
words that have not been completely incorporated into English, many of them belonging 
to the language of law. 

Revue Anglo-Américaine. VI, 1. Oct. 1928. A. Maurois, La biographie moderne. — 
H. J. C. Grierson, John Milton: ’homme et le poéte. — R. Galland, Emerson, 
Swinburne et Meredith, — F. Delattre, La psychologie du mineur britannique. — 
A. Brulé, Jean O’Casey et le thédtre moderne. — Id. VI, 2. Dec. 1928. H. J. C. 
Grierson, John Milton: homme et le poéte (fin). — C. M. Garnier, Edouard 
Dowden. — C. Cestre, Eugéne O’Neill et les surgissements du tréfond. — G. Con- 
nes, Du nouveau sur De Vere. — A. R. Péron, La jeune poésie irlandaise (fin). 

Revue de Littérature Comparée. VIII, 4. Oct.-Déc. 1928. D. G. Larg, Mme de Staél 
et Henry Crabb Robinson: fiction et vérité. — H. Nidecker, Notes marginales de 
S. T. Coleridge. —H. Perrochon, Un admirateur suisse de Walter Scott: Emmanuel 
Develey. — Id. IX, 1. Janv.-Mars 1928. A. Koszul, Les relations entre 1’Alsace et 
VAngleterre au XVI¢ siécle. — F. Baldensperger, Voltaire anglophile avant son 
séjour d’Angleterre. — A. C. Hunter, Le Conte de la Femme de Bath en francais au 
XViIlle siéclee — M. Citoleux, Lettres inédites de Mme Ackermann pendant ses 
séjours en Allemagne et en Angleterre. 


Revue de l’Enseignement des Langues Vivantes. 45, 12. Déc. 1928. V. O'Sullivan, 
Edgar Allen Poe et ses compatriotes. — P. Dottin reviews Kruisinga, English 
Grammar, I, 4th ed., and Vechtman-Veth, Syntax. 


Les Languages Modernes. 26, 6: Juillet 1928. A. Godart, L’enseignement des 
langues modernes d’aprés les instructions frangaises et les directives prussiennes. 


The Dutch Vowels Followed or not by a Trill. 


My inducement to write the following pages is an article published in the 
Proceedings of the Dutch Royal Academy, and afterwards inserted in a 
modified, somewhat more elaborate form in Archives Néerlandaises 1). Much 
labour has been expended on the article. Though the subject is comparatively 
simple, we are not spared the extensive literature on it. The work in the 
laboratory, too, comes in for a large share of the space taken up. And this 
is natural, seeing that the authoress is Reader in Experimental Phonetics in 
the Amsterdam University. Brief mention is made of a cinematic experiment, 
then follow some records made with Zwaardemaker’s apparatus, which traces 
at the same time the movements of the jaw, upper lip, and mouth-floor 
muscles, and after a description of the results obtained with Wilczewski’s 
labiograph, and of palatograms together with the tongue-profiles, we get 
the physical analysis of the vowels by means of the phonograph. Strange 
to say, the writer has not investigated the position of the soft palate. 

If Miss Kaiser had confined herself to the objective description and analysis 
of her experiments in the laboratory, there would be little to complain of. 
But she ventures to make a series of assertions and speculations which show 
clearly that in the domain of practical phonetics she is no trustworthy guide. 
In this respect she is, in my opinion, like most non-linguists: they study the 
speech-sounds at their writing-desks and in the laboratory without exercising 
their senses by testing the acquired knowledge. They are not aware that 
instruments may be a valuable help, provided they are only had recourse 
to when the senses fall short in their observation. They are like the linguists 
who, unacquainted with practical phonetics, expect great results from the 
use of instruments and in the end find themselves deceived. 

As a tule it is wise to take no further notice of articles like the one in 
question, but in this particular case it is desirable to make an exception, 
because the pamphlet derives a certain authority from the position of the 
writer and from the circumstance that the Dutch Royal Academy has thought 
it worthy of publication in its Proceedings. The reader need not be alarmed. 
I shall not weary and bore him with any extensive enumeration of the list 
of shortcomings. A few striking examples may suffice. 

According to Miss Kaiser it is an “idée universellement admise’’ that [a, u, i] 
are the primitive vowels (oerklinkers she calls them in Dutch), in contra- 
distinction to [o, 2, e] the use of which is comparatively recent’). This 
youthfulness appears from the fact that in the vowel-triangle of Helwag they 
“ne se trouvent pas 4 ou prés d’un des sommets du triangle, mais en sont 
éloignées le plus possible”. Now according to. Vietor *) this triangle has in 1783 


1) Miss L. Kaiser, Bijdragen tot de kennis der Ned. Spraakklanken, II, 00, e# en ee, al dan 
niet gevolgd door r. Kon. Akad. v. Wet., Afd. Nat. XXXVII, No. 2. 25 Febr. 1928. — Les 
Voyelles ee, eu et ee suivies ou non de +. Arch. Néerl. de Physiologie de l'Homme et des 
Animaux, Tome XIII, 1928. 

2) Where necessary, I use the following phonetic symbols for the Dutch vowels: baat [a.], 
bad [Q], boef [a.], boot [6.], boor [6:], om [6], pot [2], dief [i.], bier [i:], beet [é.], beer [E:], bed [e], 
deun [G.], deur [6:], freule [ce:], point-r [r], uvular r [R], English initial r [4], glottal stop [?], long [:], 
half-long[.], tense or narrow [’], lax or wide {s], [~] nasal. 

3) W. Vietor, Elemente der Phonetik*, blz. 42. 
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the following form: 


Understand it who may! 

With regard to the assertion that [a, u, i] are primitive vowels, | would 
observe that this distinction has no foundation in fact. It can only be a 
matter of surmise, and very weak surmise at that. 

Further proofs that [o, 9, e] are of comparatively recent date are according 
to the writer: 

Ist. One recognizes these vowels rarely in the sounds produced by musical 
instruments, whereas [a, u, i, y] may be detected every now and again. 

So [y] has been added to the list of primitive vowels. But let that pass. 
What instruments did the cave-dweller play, I wonder, that remind one of the 
vowels [a, u, i, y] ? Perhaps the shepherd's reed, the bagpipe, or the tom-tom? 

2ly. They rarely occur in animal cries. The-reader is reminded of chirping, 
bellowing, hissing, quacking, gaggling, etc. Granted that these examples are 
correct, then I place over against them: bleating, neighing, braying’), 
crowing ), cackling (of hens) *), yelping or whining, the squealing of a pig 
that is being slaughtered, etc. 

3ly. [0, a, e] are most easily and most seriously mispronounced by an 
inattentive speaker. Oh yes, to be sure, [a] is always beautifully pronounced 
by all speakers! Besides, Miss Kaiser overlooks the fact that, if there is one 
natural sound, it is the one resembling [eo] of a person who stammers. 

4ly. In the vulgar language of the large towns of our country [6, 6, é] 
are pronounced as [oDu, cy, ¢i or ai] *). 

This may be true to some extent, but on the other hand there is hardly 
a vowel that is so badly mishandled in that same vulgar language as [a.]. 
Besides I may remind the reader in this connexion of the standard pronunci- 
ation of London and the whole of the South of England: the vowel in such 
a word as far is a variety of [a] in our mat, and English phoneticians 
represent it by the phonetic symbol for that sound. The vowel in do and 
see is respectively [uw] ard [ij], beside [u.] and [i.]. Dutch students of English 
are able to appreciate these differences, for they know how difficult it is to 
acquire the first pronunciation of these pairs. 

5ly. In the polite Dutch pronunciation final [6] often ends as [a] or [w], 
- [é] as [i] or [j], [6] sometimes as [y] or [j]. 

hat is of course true in the main, but do not [t, i, a] often sound as 
[uw, ij, a?]? 

After this introduction, which Miss Kaiser might better have omitted, we 
come to the piéce de résistance: the influence of the trill on the preceding 
vowel. To guard against confusion, it is advisable to observe that the writer 
sometimes treats éfroit and large as synonymous with close and open, some-~- 
times as having the same meaning as tense (narrow) and lax (wide). At the 


2 This cry is usually represented by ia, but there is not much resemblance between the two. 

) This cry sounds to my ear very much like [?ce: ?ce Pce Pce::]. 

5) [toe : ktoektoektoek]. 

‘) The vowel in koud, huis, rijp, draait. The first part of the diphthong [ceY] is not exactly 
the same as the vowel in freule. I suppose [ai] is meant for [di], a diphthong that does not 
occur any longer in standard Dutch. 
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end of her article she decides in favour of the last meaning. This indecision 
is partly the cause that on page 35 she identifies the tense vowels of 
German and other larguages with the lax ones of the English tongue. 

To show that [6, 6, é] preserve their pure character only in very definite 
cases, and are distinguished in this respect from [U,i, a], it is pointed out 
that in French and English [5, 4, é] are exclusively heard before [r] instead 
of [6, 6, €]. We pass this over with the only comment that the English 
final [r] is a vowel, no trill at all. 

In Miss Kaiser's opinion the vowels in our boor, beur, beer are quite 
different (sonnent tout autrement) from those in boot, beuk, beet. It is worth 
while considering more closely whether this difference is really so great and 
what it consists in. For these vowels in their whispered form I found the 
following averages of the front and back resonances ’); 


front back 
boot gise fis, 
boor Ag ay 
beuk gs gis; 
beur fiss ay 
beet dy f, 
beer cis, gis 


In other words, if we consider the front resonance as the principal, 


6:] is a semitone higher than [6.], 
&:| is a semitone lower than [6.], 
[e:] is a semitone lower than [é.]. 


That [6:] is higher tnan [6.] is accounted for by the fact that [6:] is lax (wide), 
so that the back aperture to the mouth is larger, while the size of the 
mouth-cavity does not increase in proportion. Besides, this back aperture is 
also made larger by the position of the soft palate, which is 11 and 13 mMs. 
above the normal position in [6., 6:] respectively ’). 

In [&:] and [e:] the opposite takes place as regards the resonance, because 
the relaxation of the tongue makes the very small mouth-cavity proportionately 
much larger; consequently this factor predominates and not the larger back 
aperture to the mouth-cavity. 

The soft palate can only influence the back resonance by its position 
([6.] 13.75, [&:] 13.50 (13), [é.] 13.25, [e:] 10.75), because it lies behind the 
back aperture. A lower palate makes the back cavity smaller, the note higher. 
This tallies exactly with the values given above. 

If, therefore, this difference is rather small, e.g., in comparison with [u] 
(front resonance d,) and [u] (front resonance b,), viz., 9 semitones, to the 
ear it is increased owing to the fact that in our language the tense so-called 
long vowels [t., 6., é., i, 6. y.] are never purely single sounds. They all 
become slightly closer at the end, because the speaker is instinctively at 


1) Prof. Dr. H. Zwaardemaker Cz. and L. P. H. Eijkman, Leerboek der Phonetiek, p. 103. 
~ Readers of this journal may find the Chart on p. 52 of the current volume. Whenever this 
book is cited in these pages, it is referred to as Leerboek. 

2) L. P. H. Eijkman, Les Mouvements du Voile du Palais, Arch. Teyler, Série II, T. VIII, 
premiére partie, 1902. 
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pains to maintain the tension of the muscles throughout, or rather counteract 
the natural relaxation of the conclusion of the sound. This means a slightly 
lower resonance note for [t., 6.], a slightly higher one for the rest. In the 
lax long vowels [t:, 6:, a.(:), £:,i:, 6:, y:] the very opposite takes place. 
The laxness of the parts of the mouth causes the jaw to have a tendency 
to fall and the tongue to return to its normal position, so that the vowel is 
apt to end in the so-called neutral vowel [2]. 

Hence, it is the greater difference between the second parts of the improper 
diphthongs that makes the impression on some ears, as if the lax long vowels 
are entirely different from the tense ones. 

What~has been said about the Dutch vowels also applies to the German 
ones, only in a less degree, because the tenseness of the narrow vowels in 
standard German is greater: comparatively speaking ours are only half-tense. 
For this reason it requires less exertion for the German to maintain the 
tension during the vowel, and it makes the impression on the Dutch ear, as 
if the German tense vowels are pure monophthongs. It would appear, too, 
that German phoneticians consider the difference negligible, for Sievers, 
Vietor, and Trautmann do not say a word about it. On the other hand 
Griitzner ') remarks that German [é] is hardly ever continued to the end as 
a pure sound, but as soon as it begins to slacken, the tongue is raised a 
little more and the vowel passes into an [i]..Further he confirms on page 160 
the observation made by Merkel that German [6], especially when it has to 
be a long vowel, easily passes into [4] or a vowel closely related to it. 
So there is no reason at all to say that [6:, &:, £:] before [r] are entirely 
different from [6., &., é.] not followed by that consonant. And indeed, of the 
German phoneticians mentioned above Vietor is the only one who is not 
entirely silent on the influence of [r]. “Im Deutschen erfahren die meisten 
- langen Vokale hinsichtlich der Artikulationsstelle den Einfluss eines folgenden 
r = (2r, ar, 2), indem die geschlossenen e- und o-Laute (her, vor) offen, und 
auch die langen i’, i’, 6° (mir, fiir, Stér) etwas vertieft und getriibt werden” ’). 

In French there is no question of all this, because in that language all 
sounds are very tense. 

Having thus prepared the ground, let us return to Miss Kaiser and her article. 

As for the influence of [r] on a preceding vowel in Dutch, it is very well 
known that narrow vowels become wide when followed by [r]. In discussing 
this point, Miss Kaiser bases her argument on an article by Zwaardemaker ), 
in which it says that the musculous contraction of the floor of the mouth 
which in a genuine [r] can only betray itself as a weak tension, is really 
only perceptible, when a distinct relaxation (verslapping) of the musculature 
of this floor immediately precedes. Now, any one accustomed to use 
Zwaardemaker’s apparatus knows that “verslapping” is in this instance 
synonymous with relief of pressure on the tambour caused by the strong 
elevation of the tongue, for if the knob of the tambour is raised sufficiently 
so as to press with force against the floor of the mouth, this slight tension 
will be recorded without any doubt. Indeed, it is quite possible to pronounce 
a tense [r] and in its production the whole body of the tongue is raised, 


’) P. Griitzner, Handb. der Physiol. von Dr. L. Hermann, Bd. I, Teil 2, p. 163, 1879. — 
He does not speak of [E:], but then Gritzner was no linguist, and, besides, the distinction 
between tense and lax was not mentioned by A. Bell till 1863. 

3) W. Vietor, Elemente’, 301. 

*) Ned. Tijdschr. v. Geneesk. 1898, I, No. 24. See also Leerboek 200, enz. 
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though less strongly, thus relieving the pressure on the floor of the mouth. 
If then Zwaardemaker is quoted in this connexion, it should be remembered 
that he refers only to the lax [r] of the Dutch language. Considering, 
moreover, that much air is required for the production of [r], it is quite 
natural that there should be a tendency to enlarge the cavity preparing for 
it either by making the tongue lax, or by lowering the jaw, or by both at 
the same time. Thus the influence of [r] on a preceding tense vowel in 
Dutch has been duly accounted for. 

Modesty forbids Miss Kaiser to dwell on the question as to whether 
before uvular r [rR] the change of the vowel is also necessary, or whether 
it is a case of imitation. With regard to this subject I venture to observe that 
the very lax uvula which is set vibrating feels most at home in a lax 
surrounding. As is well known, the whole body of the tongue is raised, 
though in a less degree than for [r], and the back of it is scooped out, 
which is much more easily effected, when the tongue is lax. 

After this detailed exposition, it would be a hopeless and thankless task 
to follow the authoress in her attempt to prove that it is impossible to join 
the tense vowels [6, 6, é] and [r] without the insertion of a transition sound 
resembling [a]. She actually refers in her argument to the English words 
poor, beer, etc., not seeming to know that the vowel in these words is lax. 

The writer attaches great value to the jaw distance (Eijkman, ter Kuile). 
Too great, for she does not take into account the important fact that a 
slight deviation is allowed in the position of the organs, because an excess 
in the movement of one organ of speech is easily compensated for by a 
deficiency in that of another organ’). One can get an impression of this 
compensation by consulting the following little chart, containing not only the 
average jaw distances in my own Dutch vowels, but also the number of 
times that a word was spoken, and the largest and smallest distance recorded 
in each case *). 


word number of greatest smallest average 
times distance distance distance 
boot 69 8.50 mMs. 2.50 mMs. 4.75 mMs. 
boor 34 gO St, Oye 4. 7 
beuk 44 550s. > 225 4. 2 
beur We 4, . 0:7 Sea Je he toe 
beet 99 S25. 6 3: _ 6. i 
beer 21 9. 3 ORT Ye Ne HAS Lan, 


These figures show clearly that for the purpose of this article it is not 
safe to draw any conclusions. 

The acoustic part of Miss Kaiser's article, viz., the physical analysis of 
the vowels, belongs to natural science, not to linguistic phonetics. Those 
who take an interest in the subject, are, therefore, referred to the article 


in question. 


1) Leerboek, i03. , 
2) L. P. H. Eijkman, Signification des Mouvements de la machoire en parlant, Arch. Teyler, 


Série IJ, T. VII, deuxiéme partie, 1900, and Onderz. Physiol. Lab., Utrecht, (5), 2, 1901, 
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Of the “résumé” I cannot make head or tail. It contains amongst other 
things the following astounding statement: “pour eu et ee l’endroit d’articulation 
se trouve beaucoup plus en avant de la cavité buccale que pour oo. Cela 
peut avoir pour conséquence que la diminution d’ouverture des mdachoires, 
qui s’observa dans les trois cas (le moins prononcée pour ee), ne diminue 
dans le cas de oo que l’espace avant le rétrécissement entre la langue et le 
palais, alors que dans le cas eu et ee elle réduit précisément surtout l'espace 
derriére l’endroit d’articulation”. In other words: the writer actually ignores 
the fact that in the pronunciation of [i] or [e] the portion of the mouth 
behind the highest point of the tongue becomes a part of the pharyngeal or 
back cavity. Add to this that she leaves the influence of the back aperture 
to the mouth out of account, and we may safely skip the “résumé”. The 
same treatment may be accorded to her vowel triangle, for I am sure nobody 
will ever adopt it, if it were only because the vowels [a] and [2] are wanting 
in it. Miss Kaiser asserts, moreover, that the arrangement is also based on 
the jaw distances, and yet she places [a] at the top of the triangle, and 
[u, y, i] at its base. 

In return for the patience with which the reader has followed me thus 
far, I shall now proceed to give a short exposition of the fundamental 
character of a vowel, and the influence it undergoes from a following [r] in 
Dutch. To avoid confusion, I propose to treat.of whispered vowels exclusively. 

A vowel, when analysed by ear, appears to consist almost entirely of a 
characteristic combination of two component sounds, an upper and a lower 
note), The pitch of the former is largely dependent on the configuration of 
the mouth or front cavity, that of the latter on the size of the pharynx or 
back cavity. In both cases the apertures, too, play an important part, viz., 
the whisper glottis *), the communication between the back and front cavity 
(narrow channel formed by the highest point of the tongue and the opposite 
part of the palate), and the lip aperture (partly influenced by tne jaw distance, 
partly by rounding). The two notes are dependent on the law that their 
pitch becomes lower as the size of the cavity increases, and as the opening 
or openings become smaller and longer; it becomes higher in the contrary 
case. All this is set forth at large in our Leerboek’‘). 

A look at the Chart in question will suffice to show the reader that the 
highest limit (dis,) of the front resonance and the corresponding lowest back 
note (d) represent a speech sound which is usually written ie in our language 
(phonetic symbol [i]). To bring about this delimitation, the mouth is closed 
as much as possible, the whole mass of the tongue is advanced to its farthest 
limit, and the aperture between tongue and hard palate is as small as it can 
be conveniently made, without giving the sound the character of a consonant. 
It. is clear that the back portion of the mouth, as has been pointed out 
above, has now become an integral part of the back cavity. 

If, while sounding the [i], we gradually lower the jaw, the tongue will 
follow automatically and at the same time become less advanced, and though 


1) Sir R. Paget, Vowel Resonances, Internat. Phon. Association, 1922. 

*) L. P. H. Hijkman, The Area of the Glottis in Vowels, English Studies, April, 1929. 
This article also contains the Chart from p. 103 of our Leerboek, which is repeatedly referred 
to in these pages. 

*) To gain an insight into the various ways in which the position of the tongue influences 


the size of the cavities, the reader had best peruse the drawings based on X-ray photographs 
in our Leerboek. 
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the general impression may be slightly modified, the [i]-character ot the sound 
will be maintained for a long time. At last, however, the impression that 
the vowel rakes upon the ear has altered so much that it becomes desirable 
to give the sound another name. This will be when the whole body of the 
tongue is about to return to its normal position. For practical purposes our 
language has come to use the letter e (ee) of the alphabet to represent this 
sound (phon. symbol [e]). It is clear that both [i] and [e] represent not one 
sound, but a great many shades, which in the case of [i] all lie in a down- 
ward direction, both (as far as the front resonance is concerned) acoustically 
and organically, in [e] on the contrary upward as well as downward. It is 
also clear, after what has been said, that the delimitation of the [i, e]-types 
is purely arbitrary. In this connexion the reader is reminded of the law of 
compensation, which has been mentioned higher up. 

If we continue the downward movement of the tongue and jaw, we come 
to another extreme, in which the jaw is lowered as much as is ever done 
in speech. The tongue has followed suit and lies flat in the mouth now. 
From an acoustic point of view, too, a limit is reached, viz., the two highest 
notes that are possible in combination (ais, and ais,) for front and back 
resonance respectively. The letter in the Dutch alphabet which figures as 
the name of this type is a (aa) and the phonetic symbol [a]. 

Whereas the combined cavities of the [i, e] Series resemble the curiously 
shaped little bottle of Odol fame, those of the [a] Series are roughly like a 
funnel, with the point at the glottis and the wide mouth at the lips. 

Again, it stands to reason that the nuances of [a] are not to be expected 
in a further lowering of the jaw and tongue. Indeed, among the many 
possibilities there is chiefly the slight departure from the level by raising 
the front of the tongue, which produces a sound represented by e of the 
alphabet (phon. symbol [¢]), and again a slight departure from the level by 
raising or lowering the back of the tongue, which produces a sound written 
[a] in the phonetic notation of this article. This latter sound leads up to the 
last possibility: the two lowest notes combined. 

To arrive at this result, the back cavity is made as large as possible, 
partly by lowering the whole of the larynx, whereas the same effect is 
obtained for the front cavity by retracting the tongue and making the lip 
aperture as small as possible. Thus, the resonance-chamber from glottis to 
mouth consists of two large cavities combined by a narrow long passage. 

The sound I mean is, of course, the oe of the Dutch alphabet (phon. 
symbol [u]). As in the case of [i] and [a], the nuances of [u] can only be 
expected in one vertical direction, and for practical purposes it has been 
thought convenient to accord a separate name to one group of them, viz., 
o(oo), represented by the phonetic symbol [o]. 

To sum up: 

Series I contains the [i, e]-type, or group, 
atl , »  [a]-type, or group, 
oS bi sg » [u, o]-type, or group. 


Between them there are, of course, transition sounds possible, e.g. between 
I and II the sound already mentioned [e], between II and III, the sound [a] 
already referred to, and the [>]-group, e.g. the vowel in Dutch fot. 

Add to these the possibility of lip-rounding to [i,e, e], which produces 
[y, o, ce] in u, deun, freule respectively, and our table of Dutch vowels is 
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all but complete. There only remain [ii] of put, which in my pronunciation 
belongs to Series II (mouth as close as possible, lips rounded), and [?], 
nearly the same as [ii], only it occurs in unstressed syllables (bode). 

Sometimes the size of the front cavity is slightly but perceptibly affected 
by the deviation from the ordinary position of the tongue for a definite 
vowel. This may be shown in writing by diacritic signs, e.g. 


[o.] slightly more raised than [ol], 


[or] ‘3 ».' lowered ,, fo], 
[or] 3 » advanced ,, [ol], 
[o-] s sg retracted... slo]: 


Thus, the vowel in my pronunciation of dom is [6+] in comparison with 
that of door [d6:r]. 

There is one important factor that has hitherto not received the attention 
it deserves. The muscles of the organs of speech, especially the tongue, may 
be tense or lax (relaxed) !). This slightly affects the size of the mouth cavity 
and the communicating opening between the back and front cavity. If the 
front cavity is very small, as in [i,e], the pitch is chiefly affected by the 
size of the cavity, for it becomes lower: 


[i] dis, [i] dy, 
[é] dy [é or E] cis,. 
In the [u, o] Series the case is reversed: 
ti d, a b, 
é gis, 0: ag. 


All vowel configurations may be either tense or lax. In Dutch all the 
so-called long vowels of Series I and III are tense, or rather half-tense 
([i.. €.. 4, 6., ¥.. &., ce:]), all the rest are lax ([a, ii, 2, a, E, 6, >]). 

The [e] is doubtful: in my pronunciation it is half-tense, but it is easy for 
me to make it lax without any appreciable difference to the ear. 

When a tense vowel is followed by [r], it becomes lax and at the same 
time longer: [i:, E: 7), &:, 4:, 6:]. The reason has been set forth above. 

There only remains for me to account for the fact that the difference 
between [i, u, y] and [i, i, y] is not noticed by the untrained ear. One 
glance at my chart supplies the solution. The back resonances of these 
vowels are very low, the lowest of all vowels. Let us produce them here 


for comparison : 
[i] dy [u.] dis, [y.] e, 
fi:] dis, [a:] e ysl. 
The difference of a semitone amounts in these cases to 18/20 vibrations, 
and it is not easy for the human ear to distinguish this difference, especially ’ 


in combination with other sounds. 
There is one discrepancy between these notes and those of my Chart. 


') In calling tense and lax vowels narrow and wide respectively, Sweet contemplates the 
distance between tongue and palate. 

*) The vowel in Dutch ik is spelt [E] phonetically, because in the pronunciation of many 
Dutchmen it is the vowel of peer, but short. 
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My [u:], as represented in the latter, is a very open and advanced one [utr]. 
It is the sound which is often heard in the Dutch pronunciation of the greeting: 
bonjour [bd’zut+ :r], and it would not require a practised ear to detect the 
difference in my pronunciation of boef [bu. f] and boer [bit+r], as charted. 
The normal Dutch sound before [r], however, is one or two semitones higher 
(front and back note) than those of the narrow sound [i]. 

The pitch for [i:] and [y:] is not contained in my Chart. 

In a future article I propose to compare the Dutch and English vowels. 


The Hague. L. P. H. EKMAN. 


A Guide to English Studies. 


Suggestions for the Study of Milton and Dryden. 


The study of Milton demands a knowledge of the political and religious 
movements of the day. Milton was a young man when the troubles between 
King and Parliament began, came back from abroad when the Civil War 
was threatening, lived to rejoice at the victory of the Puritans, and to deplore 
the Restoration. Trevelyan’s History of England (Longmans, Green and Co.) 
may be consulted on this period, or Green’s Short History of the English 
People (Everyman), which (though out of date in its treatment of the early 
history of England) treats very clearly the growing animosity between the 
parties in this period. 

It is true that Milton’s poetry can be enjoyed aesthetically even by one 
who is unacquainted with the history of the time. But to such a reader many 
allusions in Comus will miss their mark, and the intensest passages in Paradise 
Lost may appear tame; nay, the passionate defence of wedded love must 
sound to him like beatings at an open door. 

But if a study of Milton's social environment is desirable, some knowledge 
of what may be called his intellectual equipment is even more So. It would be 
wrong to imagine the poet only as an active participator in the struggles of 
the day; as one who threw himself whole-heartedly into the combat, sharing 
the ideals of the party for which he fought. He who should think of Milton 
as a lonely scholar with strong habits of introversion, reading and pondering 
the Bible, the classics and Dante, would go much nearer the mark. It is the 
classics and the Bible that educated Milton rather than any contemporary 
influence. And if in biblical knowledge he may have had his equal among 
his Puritan contemporaries, in classical learning he rose high above the 
general level of contemporary scholarship. The ideal Milton reader would 
be he who had studied and meditated what Milton studied and meditated. 

But we must occupy ourselves with the attainable. Some knowledge of the 
Bible may be assumed. But those who have had no classical training should 
acquire some knowledge of Greek mythology, of the Greek conception of 
the Gods and Fate (read e.g. Viirtheim, Goden en Heldensagen; Robinson, 
The Genius of the Greek Drama, in The World’s Manuals). This is 
necessary to follow Milton's thoughts as they travel from the Old- 
Testamentic to the classical world, and back again to the Hebrew world, 
with perfect naturalness. The arch-enemy of Christ and the Christian God sees 
a miraculous warning in the sky — and it is clothed in a classical image and 
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reveals the classical conception of Fate! But a greater miracle is that the two 
worlds are welded into one and produce one of the greatest poems that have 
ever been written. 

Pattison’s Milton (English Men of Letters Series) is a good guide to 
the poet's life and works; the student who wants to know more about Milton 
should read Professor Masson's famous biography. On The Morning of 
Christ’s Nativity, L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus1), and Lycidas are the 
poems that should be read of the first period. Of the sonnets, the following 
are, I think, the most interesting or the most representative: On_his Being 
Arrived to the Age of Twenty-three; On the New Forcers of Conscience; 
To the Lord General Cromwell; On the Late Massacre in Piemont; On his 
Blindness; On his Deceased Wife. A little volume published by the Clarendon 
Press (John Milton, English Poems with notes, Vol. I) contains all the poems 
mentioned, together with the six first books of Paradise Lost. To those who 
want to make a deeper study of the sonnets I can mention Smart, The 
Sonnets of Milton (Jackson, Wylie and Co.). 

Of Milton's prose works, Areopagitica might be read (or the wonderful 
tracts on The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce). Morley, in his introduction 
to The English Prose Writings of Milton (Carisbrooke Library, Routledge), 
gives some information about licensing; a separate edition of Areopagitica 
treats the bondage of the press in fuller detail; but the state of affairs appears 
clearly from the tract itself. Milton’s involved, Latinized prose should be 
compared with contemporary prose (for extracts from Taylor, Baxter, etc. 
see Chambers’ Cyclopaedia). 

The interest that the modern student feels for Paradise Lost need have 
little to do with his religious views; Milton’s dogma need not close his poetry 
to us. For the passions in the breast of that gigantic pre-human being Satan 
are not alien to us; and have not we, every one of us, a forbidden tree in the 
garden? Therefore, what is the literal truth to the poet may be artistically 
accepted by those readers to whom the biblical narrative has only historical 
or symbolic significance. 

But the scene should be visualized! We should see Satan, in that wonderful 
opening of the poem, rise out of the burning lake, and the “horrid vale” he 
leaves in the midst should be a confirmation of what our imagination has 
already shown us. We should survey, with him, his new habitation, and 
bewail the lot of his wretched compeers. We should accompany him mentally 
on his terrible journey through chaos and darkness (Professor Masson’s 
Introduction to the Globe edition of Milton’s Poetical Works makes the 
situation very clear) and be with him when the light glimmers in the distance, 
showing that he is at last approaching the world of Man. Then we shall hear 
envy tremble in the powerful address to the Sun: “O thou that with 
surpassing glory crowned”, and see what an opening it would have been 
for Milton’s intended drama. Perhaps it is better not to visualize the scene in 
Heaven (III); for what appears reverential to one age, may appear profane 
to another. But Adam and Eve standing hand in hand on the threshold of the 
bower which no lower creature enters (IV), and worshipping the Maker 
Omnipotent with simple hearts overflowing with gratitude, is one of the finest 
pictures that Milton has given us. 


1) Though I will not refer to the study of drama in this article, I may mention here the 
article on The Masque in the Cambridge History of English Literature (Vol. VI). 
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If the student cannot read the whole of Paradise Lost, he should read the 
arguments of Books V—XII, and, if possible, Book VIII in its entirety. 
Addison’s Milton papers (Spectator) might then be read. Among modern 
Milton criticism, Saurat’s La Pensée de Milton is delightful reading, especially 
the chapter on ‘Milton et le Paradis Perdu’.1) Abercrombie’s Idea of Great 
Poetry, though it mentions Milton only incidentally, may bring home to the 
reluctant the greatness of Milton and the power of his conception. 2) 

And now the student will want to pass on to Dryden. But preliminary 
study is again necessary; for in turning from Milton to Dryden, we step into 
another world. A very short survey of the change that had come over England 
is found in Garnett, The Age of Dryden: again, I must refer to Trevelyan or 
Green. A perusal of Hobbes’ Leviathan or of the extracts from Hobbes’ works 
in Chambers’ Cyclopaedia will give an idea of the basis on which Restoration 
thought is built; of the glorification of Reason, so closely allied to what the 
new writers call Nature. After some acquaintance with Dryden — Heroick 
Stanzas (A poem upon the Death of his late Highness Oliver, Lord 
Protector of England) and Annus Mirabilis might be read, to begin with — 
it is useful to study more books on the “Augustan Age”; there is a very good 
survey in Saintsbury’s admirable First Book of English Literature (Mac- 
millan); more elaborate treatments are found e.g. in Legouis et Cazamian, 
Histoire de la Littérature anglaise (Librairie Hachette) of which an English 
translation is now available, and, last not least, in the first chapters of 
Doughty, The English Lyric in the Age of Reason (O’Connor). The student 
should not be sparing of his time here! The world in which Dryden moved 
is so different from the present world that our mind requires careful 
preparation. Without it, we shall not understand that what Dryden gave was 
exactly what his readers were eager to receive. Thus there is a vital contact 
between Dryden and his time, which gives to the phrase “the age of Dryden” 
a meaning that is absent from “the age of Milton”. It is advisable to read 
an exposition of the spirit of the age written by different critics, who 
approach the subject from different angles. The study that is demanded here 
will not load the memory, but help the reader to find the mental track of one 
who was great with the possibilities, and within the restrictions, of another 
age than ours. 

Dryden’s aim in writing Absalom and Achitophel 8) appears clearly from 
Green’s pages on Shaftesbury and the Popish plot; it is not difficult to lift 
the veil from the names used by the poet for his principal characters. 
An Essay of Dramatic Poesy is the most important of Dryden’s prose 
treatises; students who have little knowledge of the classical drama may be 
referred to Robinson’s manual, mentioned higher up, which gives a translation 
of three Greek plays, and a good introduction; also to Hudson, An 
Introduction to the Study of Literature (Harrap). For contemporary prose, 
see Chambers’ Cyclopaedia (e.g. Tillotson); of course, a deeper study should 
be made of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. It is instructive as well as interesting 


1) For a survey of recent Milton criticism the student may be referred to an article by 
Fr. A. Pompen in Neophilologus, vol. VII. — Ed. 

3) I have not referred to prosody. Of course, the history of blank verse before Milton 
should be studied (Saintsbury, A History of English Prosody; Corson, A Primer of English 
Verse, Ginn.). Hiibener, Die Stilistische Spannung in Milton’s Paradise Lost, Max Niemeyer, 
Halle, is an interesting little study on Miltonic inversion. 

3) Prosody: the history of the decasyllabic couplet before Dryden (Saintsbury, Corson). 
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to dip into Pepys’s Diary. To those who take a special interest in the 
development of English prose I must mention Saintsbury’s beautiful History 
of English Prose Rhythm (Macmillan); for a short, suggestive study: 
Bernhard Fehr, Englische Prosa, Teubner, Berlin (Einfiihrung, zweiter Teil). 

Dryden's religious poems cannot be entirely neglected; nothing can show 
more clearly the unecstatic attitude that the age assumes towards religion 
than the conclusion of Religio Laici. 

We may conclude with the two famous odes 1): Alexander's Feast (which 
shows that music was made free of the domain of the emotions, which 
poetry feared to tread) and the beautiful ode To the Pious Memory of the 
Accomplished Young Lady, Mrs. Anne Killigrew. The qualifications for 
writing poetry which the ode ascribes to Mrs. Anne were not the obvious 
ones to Dryden; and thus it is by what it assumes, rather than what it says, 
that the poem shows what the age demanded of a poet. 

Besides the article on Dryden in The Cambridge History of English 
Literature, The Character of John Dryden by Lubbock (Hogarth Press) 
may be recommended as a sympathetic little study of this “fallen angel’. 

It does not seem necessary for beginners to become acquainted with minor 
Restoration poetry; perhaps we must except Samuel Butler's Hudibras. Some 
knowledge of its spirit and its metre is desirable. More cannot be expected 
in the case of a poem that bored Pepys at a time when the point was still 
sharp and the allusions could be understood without a commentary. 


The Hague. A. C. E. VECHTMAN-VETH. 


Notes and News. 
The Growth of Keats’s Poetic Thought as illustrated in his Sonnets. 


Keats's life and art make on us the impression of a gradually deepening 
symphony; the lighter notes, the joys of friendship, the desire of tender love, 
his growing poetic ambition, change into the sombre voices of doubt and 
death, “ill brethren”, but at the same time a new glory dawns gradually, 
consoling and elevating us, darkness and light inseparably combined. The son- 
nets are, on the whole, characteristic of this development. In those written 
before Keats’s Scottish tour in the summer of 1818, the lighter aspects of life 
and thought prevail; here his growing joy in life is reflected. We see him 
walking home after one of his visits to Leigh Hunt's cottage; he has many miles 
to go, the weather is frosty, the dry leaves rustle in the cold wind, the stars 
twinkle overhead, but the poet is insensible to the severity of nature; he is 
brimful of the friendship he has found in the little cottage of his master, of the 
friendly and inspiring talk he has enjoyed there. While going home to his 
simple room in the dark city, the medical student thinks it all over: he is 
warmed by the growing conviction that the realm of thought is his true 
inheritance, that poetry is his real vocation. In other early sonnets afterwards 
published in his first volume, he refers to the pleasure of being together with 


) A Book of English Odes (ed. Tickner, The King’s Treasuries of Literature, Dent) 
contains the most famous English and American odes from Spenser down to our own time, 
and a ‘‘commentary” on the development of the ode. 
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his brothers round the homely hearth in winter-time, or expresses his gratitude 
to a friend of his who had sent him a few roses. The poet addresses Leigh 
Hunt, the ‘Libertas’ of his young days, the champion of freedom and of culture, 
who, before long, was to try his poetic powers against him. This encouragement 
must have meant a great deal to the young poet: we see what effect it had 
on him in the sonnet ‘On the Grasshopper and Cricket’, written in one of 
these contests. This sonnet is characteristic of the early period, but at the 
same time we see the progress Keats had already made. 

Listen to Hunt’s beginning: “Green little vaulter...”: the tone is urbane, 
gentle, the whole sonnet is the regular development of an idea, we can 
follow the reasoning step for step, till we come to the conclusion: mirth; 
indoors, out of doors, all through summer and winter-time. Now hear Keats: 


The poetry of earth is never dead: 


to him the Grasshopper and Cricket have a deeper meaning; to him they are 
symbols: they make us think of something behind life, their voices are 
“disembodied”, Keats does not think of them as detached beings, but he 
sees them connected with, as it were, leading up to the whole of life. As he 
puts it in one of his letters: one thought leads to an endless series of thoughts; 
reading many books is hardly worth the trouble; he had thought so for a 
long time, but now he sees that one sentence can bring you into contact 
with the universe; it is no good reading on and on: no! think for yourself, do 
not imitate, but be creative, and, if every human mind in so doing “whispers 
the results to his neighbour,... Humanity, instead of being a wide heath of 
Furze and Briars with here and there a remote Oak or Pine, will become a 
grand democracy of Forest Trees.” The same idea is expressed in the 
‘Grasshopper and Cricket’ sonnet: it is representative of Keats’s genius. The 
grasshopper and the cricket are both voices of one spirit filling the universe 
with joy, providing coolness to temper the parching heat, and in the 
loneliness and cold of winter reminding us of summer which will return. 
The same way of thinking, in detached images, not following one 
another in a regular succession, but illustrating, symbolizing the Whole 
the poet’s mind wants to express, as if opening a window on the universe, we 
find in the sonnet ‘On first looking into Chapman’s Homer’. We first see 
the poet travelling through the realms of poetry, the “many western islands” 
he has seen, but now he has heard a voice unknown to him before, he has 
discovered a new country, and the discoverer looking “with eagle eyes” at the 
unknown ocean is not alone; his comrades, who had followed him, are with 
him, “silent” upon that ‘“‘peak in Darien’’. 

If, however, we compare this sonnet with the one that follows in the volume 
of 1817, we see an enormous difference: the style and the thought are like 
Leigh Hunt’s, whenever reason failed that poet; a mellow, sugared content, 
expressed in a blurred, random way, ending with the ominous lines: 


For what a height my spirit is contending! 
"Tis not content so soon to be alone. 


Keats could not remain on the heights yet. His view of Woman at this time 
-(1816—1817) is equally characteristic: 


God! she is like a milk-white lamb that bleats 
For man’s protection. 


Certainly there was something wrong with the ‘Cockney School of Poetry’, 
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the same positive failure illustrated by the ‘Della Cruscan’ school before: 
Keats himself felt the defects, and he ses out again and again: “give me 
knowledge, give me understanding”. He wants to see foreign countries, a 
grander scenery, and so, with his friend Charles Armitage Brown, he starts 
on his Scottish Tour. In the sonnets written during that tour we hear a new 
voice. In ‘On visiting the Tomb of Burns’ he had exclaimed: 


... I sin against thy native skies; 


when on the top of Ben Nevis, with mist everywhere, over him, under him 
and all round him, it all becomes symbolic of his own mind: not knowing 
anything about heaven, or hell, or the “world of mental might”. If we compare 
this with the “For what a height my spirit is contending” sonnet, we see the 
progress the poet had made. 

Returned to London, illness never leaving him, nursing his brother Tom 
and watching his slowly-oncoming, terrible end, his knowledge of the world 


Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies 


is deepened more and more, stripping off the last remnants of his Cockney 
inheritance and education; he starts writing ‘Hyperion’, and a little later, 
his wonderful odes. The sonnets written during this time, from late 1818 
onwards, show the same development: the thought becomes gloomier, but 
also intenser; it deepens till the depths of life are revealed. Take the mysterious 
sonnet “Why did I laugh to-night?’ No voice will tell him: he questions 
Heaven and Hell and Heart in vain, and yet there is a solution here; doubt 
and death are not merely dark, leading to nothing. In an earlier sonnet the 
poet is looking at the sky, at the mysterious “symbols of a high romance” 
passing under the stars, while he muses over the deep meaning of it all, and 
how death will reach him before he can give expression to his thoughts: this 
is very bitter, and 


... Love and Fame to nothingness do sink. 
Now he goes further, in the new sonnet on Homer: 


There is a budding morrow in midnight, — 
There is a triple sight in blindness keen; 


just as in the odes: that to the Nightingale ending in doubt: 
Fled is that music: — Do I wake or sleep? 


and the ‘Ode on a Grecian Urn’: light shining after darkness; art is stronger: 
“Beauty is truth, truth beauty’. Certainly, Keats had matured: he had become 
classic in thought and expression. His later sonnets show it; let us take one 
instance, his treatment of love. On his northern tour he had taken with him 
one book: Cary’s Dante, and the grand and tragic story of Paolo and 
Francesca had made an indelible impression. This appears in the sonnet 
“As Hermes once took to his feathers light”, the poet reaches the “second 
circle of sad Hell” and: 


Pale were the lips I kiss'd and fair the form 
I floated with, about that melancholy storm, 1) 


1) Cf, the early sonnet on Hunt's ‘Story of Rimini’: 
Who loves to peer up at the morning sun, 
With half-shut eyes and comfortable cheek, 
Let him, with this sweet tale, full often seek 
For meadows where the little rivers run; etc, 
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Love is sweet because it is closely bound up with death; without death love 
would have no meaning, just as fame would have no meaning; just as the 
Beauty which is Truth can only be surmised, if we start from a background 
of finite, earthly, human life. Out of the place where he had been “intoxicated 
with the light and the atmosphere”, Keats, through the world “full of Misery 
and Heartbreak, Pain, Sickness and oppression” had reached dark passages: 
he had been oppressed by the “Burden of the Mystery”, but some discoveries 
he, also, had made; his poems came to illustrate the Whole of life. 


The Hague. M. D. E. DE LEVE. 


Reviews. 


Abriss der altfriesischen Grammatik. Von WALTHER STELLER. 
(Sammlung kurzer Grammatiken germanischer Dialekte, begriindet 
von Wilhelm Braune. C. Abrisse, Nr. 5) XIV + 184 SS. — 
Halle (Saale) 1928. — Preis geh. R.M. 8.—, geb. R.M. 9.50. 


Dr. Walther Steller, Schiiler des um die Erforschung des Friesischen so 
hochverdienten Breslauer Professor Theodor Siebs, hat bereits durch mehrere 
Veroffentlichungen gezeigt, dass er des Meisters Interesse fiirs Friesische teilt. 
Jetzt hat er uns diesen Abriss geschenkt, womit endlich das Altfriesische 
seinen berechtigten Platz in der bekannten Reihe von Grammatiken erhalten 
hat. Und der Platz ist nicht ganz so bescheiden wie man es nach dem Titel 
‘Abriss’ vermuten méchte. Dieser Abriss nimmt unter seinen Genossen eine 
Sonderstellung ein, indem der eigentlichen grammatischen Darstellung eine 
50 Seiten grosse Sammlung von Lesestiicken mit einem ebenfalls 50 Seiten 
umfassenden Wortverzeichnis beigefiigt ist. Auch gibt der Verfasser eine 
Uebersicht von vorliegenden Textausgaben, Wéorterbiichern und _sonstiger 
Literatur. Hierdurch wird das Fehlen von Literaturnachweisen im Texte 
einigermassen erstattet und das Buch, in weiterem Sinne als die iibrigen Abrisse, 
zu einer abgerundeten Einleitung in das Studium des Altfriesischen gestaltet. 

Nach Siebs’ grundlegender Geschichte der friesischen Sprache, die seit Jahren 
vergriffen ist, hatte nur Heuser mit seinem Altfriesische(n) Lesebuch versucht, 
das Altfriesische den Germanisten, speziell den Anglisten, einigermassen zu- 
ganglich zu machen. Heusers Arbeit ist aber nicht derart, dass Stellers Abriss 
etwa iiberfliissig ware, im Gegenteil: die Erscheinung dieser neuen Grammatik 
ist eine sehr erfreuliche Tatsache. 

Im grammatischen Teil seines Werkes ist Steller Siebs’ Geschichte auf 
Schritt und Tritt, mehrmals sogar dem Wortlaute nach, gefolgt. Abweichende 
Meinungen anderer Forscher, die seitdem in gewissen Punkten laut geworden 
sind, haben den Verfasser nicht veranlasst stellenweise zu andern oder doch 
weniger entschieden zu formulieren. Gleich am Anfang der Lautlehre z. B. 
beschrankt Steller § 7 die Palatalisierung des wgerm. a zu e wie Siebs auf 
geschlossene Silbe und lasst sie fiir offene Silbe nicht gelten ’). 


1) Gerade iiber diesen Punkt kénnte ich mit dem Herrn Verfasser zu diskutieren geneigt 

sein, da ich selber P.B.B. XLIV, 27 ff, die Auffassung vertrat, dass a auch in offener Silbe 
unter bestimmten Bedingungen palatalisiert sei. Fir eine solche Diskussion ist es aber hier nicht 
die geeignete Stelle. Doch kann ich nicht unterlassen, bei dieser ganz ungesuchten Gelegenheit 
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Auch in der schwierigen Frage nach der Vertretung des wgm. ai im Friesi- 
schen haben Heinertz’ Erérterungen nicht die Siebssche Regel zu modifizieren 
vermocht. Ebenso gibt St. genau Siebs’ Standpunkt wieder betreffs der Kiir- 
zungen von alten Langen vor gewissen Konsonantgruppen ') und Dehnungen 
alter Kiirzen (u. a. vor Id), welche Siebs meistens im Altfriesischen, wenigstens 
im Altostfriesischen vollzogen sein lasst. 

Auf alle Falle muss man Steller nachriihmen, dass er einem vertrauten 
Fiihrer folgt. Eine kurzgefasste altfriesische Grammatik, die im wesentlichen 
ein Auszug aus Siebs’ Geschichte ist, bringt eine gute Empfehlung mit sich. 

Eine Bemerkung iiber die Redaktion der Lautlehre méchte ich mir erlauben. 
Im allgemeinen sind die Paragraphen iiber die Lautvertretungen historisch 
gefasst: ‘~~ ist zu — geworden, — ist erhalten’ u.s.w., wie das fiir die 
Formulierung geschichtlicher Vorgange angemessen ist. Jedoch kann ich mich 
nicht befreunden mit einer Ausdrucksweise wie folgende (§ 11, 3): ‘germ. u 
ist durch i, j, der folgesilbe zu e umgelautet worden’. Ebenso § 16 Anm. 2.: 
‘Germ. 6 ist durch i, j, der folgesilbe zu é umgelautet,’ und § 17, 2 tiber a. 
Obwohl alle direkten Zeugnisse fehlen, miissen wir doch unbedingt annehmen, 
dass die Umlautsprodukte zunachst gerundete Palatalvokale gewesen, die dann 
spdterhin durch Entrundung zu den historisch vorliegenden Vokalen geworden 
sind. Wenn Steller alle Spekulation iiber vorhistorische Sprachstadien von 
vornherein ausschliessen will, so kann man das billigen. Er hatte dann aber 
eine Redaktion w&hlen kénnen, die den Gedanken an direkte Entwicklung 
durch Umlaut zu e, é ferne bleiben liesse. 

Aus der Lautlehre habe ich mir weiter folgende Kleinigkeiten vorgemerkt : 

§ 7, Anm. 1. (vgl. Siebs, § 16) heisst es: ‘Geminata gilt dabei [nl. bei der 
eben genannten Palatalisierung von a zu e] als einfacher consonant, und das 
a der stammsilbe bleibt vor dunklem vocal der folgesilbe erhalten: abba abt, 
snabba mund, appel apfel’. Als beweisend kann das sicherlich spat, wohl 
nach der Palatalisierungszeit aufgenommene Fremdwort abba nicht gelten. 
Ferner wiirde es vom Siebs ~ Stellerschen Standpunkte genauer sein zu schreiben: 
‘das a der Stammsilbe bleibt erhalten, wenn die Folgesilbe nicht i oder j 
enthalt’. Denn nur bei i, 7 der Folgesilbe (nicht etwa ‘bei hellem Vokal der 
Folgesilbe’, womit auch e gemeint sein kann) hat nach Siebs~Steller der 
Uebergang von a zu e in offener Stammsilbe stattgefunden. 

§ 7, Anm. 2. ‘Afrs. e, das aus germ. a durch tonerhéhung oder palatali- 
sierung entstanden ist, ist mit folgendem g zu ei.... geworden’. Soll wohl 
heissen:; ‘durch tonerhéhung oder i-umlaut’. 

In diesem Zusammenhang spreche ich mein Bedauern dariiber aus dass der 
sonderbare Terminus “Tonerhéhung’ fiir die dem afri. und aengl. gemeinsame 
‘spontane’ Palatalisierung des a auch in Stellers Grammatik sein nutzloses 


darauf hinzuweisen, dass ich mit dieser Meinung nicht allein stehe. Zuallererst befand ich mich 
damals in der guten Gesellschaft von Hermann Moller, der mir seinerzeit brieflich seinen Beifall 
bezeugte. Er schrieb mir 24. VII. 1919: ‘Die Aufstellung Ihrer drei Punkte Beitr. 44, 48° [ge- 
meint sind drei Thesen, worin ich das Ergebnis meiner Erwagungen niedergelegt hatte; die 
zweite bezog sich auf die hier besprochene Palatalisierung] ‘..... hat mich sehr erfreut. Eben 
dieselben drei Punkte stehen mir seit langem fest..... "u.s.w. Neuerdings hat auch Gosses, 
De friesche oorkonden uit het archief van het St. Anthony-gasthuis te Leeuwarden, I, 21, sich 
zu dieser Auffassung bekannt. 


') So finden wir z.B. fest ‘Faust’ mit kurzem Vokal; dagegen ést ‘Gunst’ § 55 und Wort-. 


verz. mit langem. Siebs, Gesch. § 107, 1, der freilich das Wort nur in evest ‘Abgunst’ belegt, 
scheint auch hier Kiirze anzunehmen, die nicht dem Nebenton zuzuschreiben ist. 
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Dasein weiter fristet. Es ware praktischer fiir diesen Vorgang ein fiir allemal 
den Ausdruck ‘Palatalisierung’, oder mit Luick, Hist. Gr. d. engl. Spr. I, § 115 
‘Aufhellung’ anzuwenden. 

§ 36. Statt ae. méacht is meaht zu lesen. 

In der Formenlehre wird die Vergleichung erleichtert indem neben 
dem jeweiligen friesischen Verbalparadigma die entsprechenden aengl. und 
asachs., bei den iibrigen Paradigmen auch das ahd. und got. aufgefiihrt werden. 

§ 97: ‘die reduplicierenden praeteritalformen sind durch contraction verkiirzt’. 
Fiir ‘durch contraction’, das ja eine Erklarung einschliesst, hatte ich lieber 
eine neutrale, lediglich konstatierende Formulierung gesehen. Ist doch die 
Kontraktionstheorie seit Karstiens Ausfiihrungen wenigstens stark erschiittert. 

§ 99. Die erste schwache Konjugation als jo-klasse zu benennen, ist nicht 
folgerichtig, wenn man, wie Steller es tut, von a- und ja-staimmen bei den 
Substantiven spricht. 

§ 104, IV, Anm. 1. Wenn der Verfasser in den awfrs. Formen sel, inf. 
sela ‘sollen’ ‘den anfang von niederlandischem einflusz’ sieht, so verstehe ich 
nicht, warum er diesen Einfluss nicht a fortiori fiir die Nebenform sal an- 
nimmt, die ja genau zur normalen niederl. Form stimmt. 

Die Texte bilden vielleicht den interessantesten Teil des ganzen Buches. 
Bei den veralteten und sehr mangelhaften Textausgaben, die wir besitzen, 
ist eine neue, sei es auch nur fragmentarische, von befugter Hand, an sich 
ein wichtiges Ereignis. Zwar hat der Verfasser auf kritischen Apparat und 
Kommentar aus Raumesgriinden verzichten miissen, doch leistet das Wortver- 
zeichnis bei der Interpretation gute Hilfe, da es Hinweise auf die einschlagige 
Literatur enthalt, was besonders fiir die oftmals schwierigen Rechtstermini 
niitzlich sein wird. 

Alle Texte sind aufs neue mit den Handschriften verglichen worden. 
Nicht selten begegnen wir auch Erstausgaben. Die Textprobe aus dem 
Brokmerbrief z. B. ist abgedruckt nach der Oldenburger Hs., die Richthofen 
nur in einer Abschrift bekannt war.) Besonders interessant sind aber die 
westfriesischen Texte, welche sdmtlich der Sammlung von Abschriften und 
Kollationen des Franciscus Junius entnommen sind. Aus dieser hochwichtigen 
Quelle des Awfrs. hatte Dr. Steller 1926 Das altwestfriesische Schulzenrecht 
herausgegeben; jetzt bietet er einige weitere Proben, u. a. die Upstalbomer 
Gesetze von 1323. 

Auf die Einzelheiten der Textgestaltung, wobei der Verfasser anscheinend 
nicht sehr konservativ verfahren ist, kann ich hier nicht naher eingehen. 
Es wiirde auch ziemlich unerspriesslich sein, da St. die Begriindung seiner 
Lesarten nicht hat geben kénnen. Auch das Wortverzeichnis, dessen Wert 
man ja erst nach systematischen Durcharbeiten der Texte schatzen kann, 
lasse ich unbesprochen. Bei oberflachlicher Durchnahme bekommt man den 
Eindruck, das der Verfasser auf Texte und Wortverzeichnis sehr viel Sorgfalt 
und selbstandige Arbeit verwendet hat. 

Das Endurteil iiber Stellers Abriss muss entschieden giinstig lauten. Wir 
diirfen mit gutem Recht hoffen, dass das brauchbare, handliche Buch mehrere 
Germanisten veranlassen wird dem Friesischen gréssere Aufmerksamkeit zu- 
zuwenden als es bisher der Fall war. 


Haag, C. B. VAN HAERINGEN. 


1) Kin anderer Teil des Brokmerbriefes ist bei Heuser nach derselben Hs. gedruckt. 


EB, Se X1...1929. 10. 
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Dr. LEO HIBLER LEBMANNSPORT, Das mittelenglische Vers- 
gedicht The Seege of Troye. 1, Eine philologische Untersuchung, 
XI == 212 pps tl. -Fext,-64 pp, Graz. 1926: 


The Seege of Troye has come down to us in’ three MSS., namely Harl. 
525 in the British Museum (H), MS. 150 in Lincoln’s Inn Library (L), and 
MS. Egerton 2862 in the British Museum (E). Of these three MSS. E has 
never been printed before; L and H were printed in parallel columns in 
Herrig’s Archiv, vol. 72, 12—58 (1884); unfortunately the editor, Zietsch, 
did not carry out his task with the necessary accuracy: both texts teem with 
mistakes. H was edited again, from a facsimile, by Wager, New York, 1899. 
Wager’s edition is reliable, but has been out of print for a long time. 

None of the three MSS. contain the poem in its original form. The rela- 
tion between the three versions and the lost original was investigated by 
Fick in his dissertation Zur mittelenglischen Romanze Seege of Troye, Bres- 
lau, 1893. He proved that H was derived from O (the original), while L 
and E were copied from a lost Y redaction. 

In section III of the introduction to his book Prof. von Hibler sets forth 
the reasons why he has re-edited the Seege, and instituted a fresh enquiry 
into the language of it, and in section IV he lays down the lines along 
which he has set about his twofold task. With one exception the treatises 
on the Seege were written thirty or more years ago; the most recent one, 
a MS. dissertation by Erna Hollitscher, Vienna 1920-21, only deals with 
materials derived from H. Fick, it is true, made use of all three texts, but 
he did not give as much attention to E as he ought to have done, and his 
conclusions were based principally upon the results of his enquiry into the 
language of H and L. What, in the Author's opinion, was required first of 
all was to fix the dialect of O; the next thing to be done was to determine 
that of Y, and of the three copyists. The chapters dealing with the dialect 
of the scribes were meant to serve at the same time as introductions to the 
three versions of the poem printed in the second volume. 

As we see, the dialect of five individuals had to be dealt with. The 
Author’s conclusions are drawn exclusively from the evidence afforded by 
rhymes. The forms within. the lines have been disregarded, not because the 
Author shrank from the labour of collecting them, but because the study of the 
rhymes supplied him with sufficient data to form an opinion (p. 10). In order 
to determine the home and dialect of O, only those rhymes have been made 
use of that must be original, namely those found in all three MSS., or in H and 
in one of the two MSS. that have descended from Y. This method seems sound. 

The enquiry into the dialect of O takes up 113 pages, — more than half 
of vol. I. It gives the Author many opportunities to show his powers of 
penetration in tackling the numerous questions that present themselves. By 
carefully weighing every particle of evidence the Author succeeds in estab- 
lishing the following outstanding features of the dialect of O. 

O.E. y and 7 have become 7 and 7; 

West-Germanic a is represented by €, except in rede and ner ; 

The use of ying, and of the optative sye (K sézon), by the side 
of the pret. sing. say, from the plural sayen (< seZon) ; 

O.E. a has become 9; 

O.E. a/o before a nasal survives as 0; 

The third person sing. and the plural both end in -eth; 
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The ending of the strong past participle has disappeared, while 
the prefix has been preserved as i- (p. 120). 

As appears from this summary the dialect of O was characterized by a 
mixture of Midland and Southern peculiarities. The preservation of o before 
nasals (C O.E. a/o) distinctly points to the West Midlands, but the poet's 
home cannot have been as far west as Worcestershire or Gloucestershire, 
where O.E. y and j were not unrounded. It must have been somewhere in 
one of the central counties. The Author suggests Warwickshire, particularly 
the central or Northern part of the county; a poem addressing itself to a 
public familiar with the fall of Troy could hardly have originated in the 
wooded, thinly populated southern part of Warwick, which Hollitscher regards 
as the home of the poet. The date of O is fixed at from 1340 to 1370. 

The scribe of H introduced various changes, owing to the fact that 
although in the main his dialect agreed with that of O, in a few points it 
differed from it. After a careful scrutiny of the rhymes the Author summar- 
izes the points of difference as follows (p. 150): 

O nearly always had @ < West Germ. a; H also has ¢; 
O always had i < O. E. y; H generally has é; 

O always had 7 < O.E. 9; H mostly has @ or @; 

O had old; H has @ld; 

O had again; H has ayen. 

The home of the H scribe must have been in the Saxon area, but it can- 
not have been in the southern part of it; the Author suggests Worcester, 
Gloucestershire, or South Shropshire (p. 151). The H text was probably 
copied about 1400 (p. 170). 

The L and the E text agree in so many respects that they must go back 
to a common source Y, the dialect of which the Author endeavours to 
determine in §§ 108—117, pp. 171—182. The criteria to go by are: 

O.E. a/o before a nasal is represented by a; 

O.E. a@ has remained unchanged ; 

M.E. 0 has become @; 

O.E. y and j are always represented by 7 and 7 respectively ; 

The third person sing. ends in -(e)s; the plural of the present in 
-(e)n or -(e)s; 

The Y redactor used fa (inf.), tan (past part.), ser, ware, pare in 
rhymes. 

From the alterations introduced by the Y redactor it follows that he was 
a Northerner. The circumstance that the present plural ends in -(e)n and in 
-(e)s favours the assumption that his home was not far from the border 
line between the North and the Midlands; the Author thinks it may have 
been in South-West or South Yorkshire, or in Central or South Lancashire. 

The L scribe, in copying Y, again introduced certain changes, which 
render it likely that he belonged to Gloucestershire or Worcestershire 
(p. 187). The E text is characterized by a number of North-East Midland | 
peculiarities ; it must have been copied by a scribe whose dialect was that 
of a district not far south of the Humber (p. 203). 

As will be seen from the above very brief survey of the contents of vol. I, 
the Author has done his best to say the last word as to the dialect not 
oaly of the three MSS., but also of O and Y. He has even done more ; 
in each case he has examined the attitude of the redactor or scribe towards 
his exemplar, his faithfulness to, or his independence of it. The results of 
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this enquiry constitute a sound basis for the classification of the MSS., and 
they are also of considerable importance in another respect, as they render 
it possible in doubtful cases, of which there are a good many in connection 
with the rhymes, to form a correct estimate of the reliability of the separate 
versions (p. 9). 

In a treatise like the one under review there are naturally many details 
as to which some readers may hold other views than the Author does. 
I will select a few. 

p. 18 £., and p. 55. As long as it has not been proved up to the hilt 
that was, wés, hire, and other lengthened forms of this type actually existed 
in Middle English, it seems better to consider cases in which words that 
were usually non-stressed, are coupled with words that undoubtedly had 
long vowels, as mere make-shift rhymes. 

p. 40 and p. 85, “pere (afr. per < lat. paris)’; read: < parem. 

p. 41, Anm. The Author takes it for granted that the preterite ware goes 
back to O.E. weron, which was shortened at an early date, and that from 
the short form a long, stressed ware originated. This explanation, however, 
cannot be correct as far as the North and a large part of the Midlands are 
concerned ; a shortening of O.E. weron to wr is impossible. It seems more 
satisfactory to regard ware, and the Midland w@re, as having descended 
from O. N. varu; cf. Bjérkman, Scand. Loan Words, p. 85 f.; Jordan, 
Handbuch, p. 73, Anm. 2. 

p. 42. Of the Kyng they sore agreved were 

And of his wordes ashamed sere. 

This reconstruction of two lines of O is unsatisfactory; sere ‘severally’, 
‘separately’, hardly makes good sense here. Further it is open to doubt, 
whether this Scandinavian word was used as far south as Warwickshire. 

p. 45 and p. 198, § 138. From the rhyme pey slouz: nowz, E 1850, the 
Author concludes that in the dialect of the Midland E scribe M.E. @ must 
have been diphthongized to ou. It is more likely that slouz had a. In Robert 
of Brunne’s Chronicle I have noted the following rhymes: 13675 f., now: 
slow, pret. pl.; 6663 f., 6637 £., 13887 £., 14111 £., 15419f., how: slow, pret. pl. 
In Havelok 2433 f., we find slowe pret. pl.: he flowe (probably with a@ from 
the plural, < O.E. flugon.') These rhymes point to the pret. plur. slowe 
being pronounced with [uw] in the North East Midlands, the home of the E 
scribe, as early as the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

p. 47. “fawe.... < ae. feezen, ne. fain”. O.E. feezen is not represented 
by fawe in M.E., but by fain, fayn; fawe probably owes its w to fawnen, 
and similarly M.E. fainen, which is sometimes met with instead of the regular 
form fawnen, owes its ai to fain. According to the Author fawe does not 
fit in with the context: When she herde her fader was slawe, She zede 
and hidde hur ful fawz. That fawe cannot mean joyful(ly) here, is evident; 
the second of the two lines may, however, mean ‘She went and was very 
glad (i.e. very eager) to hide herself’; cf. Barbour, Bruce, IX, 90, all men fleis 
the ded richt fayn, ‘all men are very glad (i.e. very eager) to escape death’. 

p. 52 f. insure : fyre; armour : fyre; sure : armore; armour : asure (all in H); 
sure : armure (L and E). — Even if we read insure: fiir, armeiir : fiir, the 
result is only a poor rhyme. Although lengthened Anglo-Norman & does 
sometimes rhyme with M.E. long ii in South Western texts, the two ii’s were 


1) Jordan, Handbuch, § 115, Anm. 1, assumes ou, i.e. ou in flowe; | fail to see why. 
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not identical; cf. Stimming, Boeve, p. 193; Wright, Elem. M.E. Gr. § 202, 
and Elem. Hist. Gr., § 78. The other rhymes cited are, of course, correct; 
the edi in armeiire had coalesced with the i in azure. The fact that from 
about 1300 the spelling ew, iew for both eti and ui, and even for di is not 
infrequent in A.N. texts (I have collected a good many instances) renders 
it likely, not to say practically certain, that those who spoke A.N. pro- 
nounced eu, i.e. the diphthong in M.E. grew, newe. Whether this sub- 
stitution had also taken place in the ii areas of England in the fourteenth 
century, must be left an open question for the present; the circumstance 
that the place of origin of many Anglo-Norman MSS. is still unknown, 
hampers investigation. 

p. 63. In connection with the statement quoted from Luick, Hist..Gr., 
475, 2, “Weiterhin wurden noch vor dem Ausgang des 14. Jahrhunderts 
vielfach die Langen vor -nd gekiirzt; @/0 wohl auf dem ganzen Gebiet”, it 
is worth noting that Pecock still knew -@nd: Repressor 316, boond, subst.; 
150, hoond; 394, stoonden. 

p. 79. That the preterite drewe was formed on the analogy of the preterite 
of reduplicating verbs, is evident as far as the Northern dialect is concerned; 
blawe - blew; knawe - knew; krawe-krew; and hence drawe - drew; slawe - 
slew, and even shawe - shew. In the other dialects, however, there were no 
reduplicative verbs that had au in the present stem. Query: did drew and 
slew find their way into the Midlands from the North? 

p. 85, 2a. That pece (A. N. pece, piece) could have ¢ is unlikely. The 
result of the smoothing of A.N. ie was @: chef, gref, nece, pee, sege. That 
the vowel was close, is evident from the fact that the traditional ie spelling 
(chief, grief, etc.) was not used in Anglo-Norman to denote @; compare also 
the constantly increasing use of ie for @ (> 1) in English from the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. 

. 98. The w in power may merely be a symbol for u, as the Author 
suggests ; still, there is something to be said in support of the assumption 
that it was a consonant, as in M.E. sowe ‘sow’ (pig), fowel, mowen ‘may’. 
In Anglo-Norman a w glide seems to have developed at an early date 
between [u] and [2]. This w, as far as my observation goes, first makes its 
appearance in thirteenth-century MSS. I can adduce the following examples. 

Haveloc, 927, auowe (noun); Amis e Amil. 526 avowe (p p.) 

Set Dorm. 1561, O., lowent (L loent). 

Ipomedon, 549, cowardie. 

Horn, 2728, C, iowe ‘played’; 2737, C, iower (infinitive); 2740, 
C, suriowez (past part.). 

Miracles de la Sainte Vierge, LIX. 330, lower, ‘praise’ (inf.); 
XXVIIL 85, lowent; LIX. 206 lowant; LVIII. 208 lowe (past part.); 
XLII. 84, pouwe ‘paw’. 

Liber Albus, 468 and 712, alowe ‘lark’; 47, alowers ‘let’ (used 
as an adj. plur.!); 49 alower; 314, allower; 308, allowez; 284, 639, 
657, 667, 687, avower; 180, avowrye; 46, 680, 697, 703, lower ‘let’ 
(inf.); 570, lower ‘hire’ (subst.); 183, vowaunt. 

Liber Cust., 192, alowe ‘lark’; 129, avouwer; 463, dowement; 
125 and 129, louwer; 282, lower; 81, louwiz (past part.); 304, owe 
‘goose’. 

2 Confirmation Charter by Edward I, in Stubbs, Sel. Charters, 
p. 494, alower. 
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Langtoft, Chron., Extr. in Wright, Pol..Songs, I, 631, avowerie; 
II, 52, bowel. 

Divisiones Mundi, 503, 528, 549, cowe ‘tail’. 

Bozon, 31, alowera; 81, alower; 141, alowa; 154, alowez; 25, 
32, 94. (six times), 94, cowe, ‘tail’; 110, lower; lowere; 34, escower 
‘shake’, (2 pers. plur.); 11, howe ‘goose’; 24, owes. 

Rymer, Foedera, II, 100 (twice); II, 480; II, 481 (three times), 
dowaire; II, 100; IV, 538, dower; II, 101, doweir (twice); II, 540, 
alowe (3 pers. sing.); II, 635, alower, alowables, alowez; II, 636, 
alowiable; VII, 22 and 23, fower ‘dig out’; VII, 22, fowera; 
VII, 114, cowe ‘tail’. 

John of Gaunt's Reg., 330 (twice), 331 (twice), 332 (twice), avowe 
(past part.); 412, avoweson; 179, 180, 380, 386, 401, 446, 612, 
avowesons; 213, lower. 

Busch, Laut- und Formenlehre, p. 25, cites cowarde. avowé, awowesouns, 
wowayt, awoweson, allowance. 

The spelling power (instead of poer, poair) is found in Liber Albus, 248, 
280, 293, 388, 473, 494, 641, 642, 645; Plaintes de la Vierge, III, p. 143; 
Bozon, 17 and 89; Langtoft's Chron. I, p. 22 and p. 90; John of Gaunt's 
Reg. 330 and 332. 

This w also appears between the u that denoted [i] in early A.N. and 
e,i, as in ruwe, tuwer, fuwir, juwise, and even in duwe, vuwe, but these 
spellings, of which I have collected several instances, have probably to be 
explained differently. If, on the other hand, [u] was substituted for [ii] — 
this happened in some parts of England — the w glide developed after this 
[u] in, the same way as it did after the older [u]. An abnormally early 
instance occurs in the Cambridge Psalter (MS. c. 1160), CXLII, I, en la 
towe justice ‘in tua justitia’; further instances: Set Dorm., 926, O, fower ‘fuir’ ; 
cf. Haveloc, 234 enfouie, past part.; Bozon, 179 and 187, fouir; Plaintes 
de la Vierge, III, p. 149, nowes ‘nues’; Bozon, 92, appower ‘s’appuyer’. 

p. 101. Did the O.E. ending -lice become -lyk, -lyke in the North? Is it 
not more likely that the k is from O.N. likr? On the same page it is stated 
that -lice appears in the Seege in the East Midland form -ly, -li, owing to 
the influence of O.N. liga, but on the next page we find “-ly(e) < ae. -lice”. 
This looks like halting between two opinions. A reduction of -lice to -li is 
difficult to explain. 

p. 102. “in (on) hye < ae, heah”; read: < friihme. héze. 

p. 103. It is not certain, although quite possible, that the g in M.E. 
signefy was pronounced (as in Modern English signify). In A.N. the 
palatal sound represented by gn was replaced by n, but the traditional spelling 
remained in use by the side of the ‘phonetic’ n spelling. The traditional gn 
spelling was often adopted in M.E. 

p. 143. Perhaps the rhyme doughter: after is not quite so bad as it 
looks, for we may have to read daughter: after; cf. Jordan, Handbuch § 287. 

p. 167. That realme was more familiar to the French(?) H scribe than 
the synonymous reyne is possible, but difficult to prove. At the time when 
H was copied, regne in the sense of realme had been in use in A.N. for 
more than two centuries. Early examples are found in the Oxford Psalter, 
XLV, 6; LXVII, 35; LXXVII, 6; CXXXIV, 11, in Quatre Livre, II, III, 
28 and III, X, 20, and in Gaimar 3051, 4296, 4742. 

p. 169 ff. The Author wants to make out that the scribe who copied H 
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was an Anglo-Norman, a foreigner (ein Volks- und Sprachfremder), who 
wrote in a South Western dialect containing West Midland elements, but 
was not sufficiently acquainted with English to carry out his task satisfactorily. 
This assertion would have been more to the point, if H had been written 
in the thirteenth or even at the beginning of the fourteenth century, but it 
is difficult to believe that about 1400, when Anglo-Norman had probably 
nearly ceased to be a living language, there were still people in England 
il omer spoke French, and only had an impertect knowledge of 
nglish. 

p. 175. Every one will agree with the Author that pa: do could not have 
been a rhyme to the Y redactor; he may, however, have written po: do. 
Such rhymes are fairly frequent in the North English Legends. In the first 
forty pages we find: 5.91; 18.15, none : done; 8.319; 18.79; 17.141; 30.161 
before : pore; 9.407; 25.39; 31.233; 34.525; 37.187; 37.195, parfore : more ; 
10.503, byfore : wore ‘were’; 23.221 so : do; 27.199; 40.477 to: so; 39.365 
sore : parfore; 39.385, to : two. It is only natural that in border districts 
double forms should be more or less usual, and in texts that originated in 
the southern part of the Northern dialect area we must expect 0 beside 
a (OE. a). Similarly @ occurs by the side of 9 in the North Midlands; see 
Boerner, Die Sprache Roberd Mannings, p. 117 ff. The rhymes go : fo, 
and go : do, discussed on p. 184, may also have been copied from Y ; cf. 
N. Eng. Leg., 60.219, go : vnto. 

p. 201. In connection with the remark that nigh_is a South Western 
form, Miss Serjeantson’s statements in the Review of English Studies, III, 10 
(April 1927), p. 196 £. deserve notice. After enumerating the West Midland 
countries, nine in all, in which ei is the prevailing type in place-names, she 
says: “In all the West Midland counties e occurs occasionally. — Place- 
name forms with i-spellings..... occur in the records of Derby, Staffs., 
Warwick, and (less frequently) Shropshire and Hereford. Cheshire and 
Lancs. have such a small proportion of i-forms as to be practically negligible.” 

In volume II the three texts of the Seege are printed in parallel columns. 
We may take it for granted that we have here “einen mdglichst genauen 
Abdruck..... der drei Hss”, as we are informed in the Vorwort. Although 


text of the Seege, he has, fortunately, abstained from embarking on textual 
adventures. What we want, first of all, in the case of any text, is a 
diplomatic edition of the MS. or MSS. If, after a text has been made 
accessible in its MS. form[s], a specialist, who has made a thorough study 
of it, thinks he can do useful and meritorious work by tinkering it up, 
nobody will grudge him the pleasure and satisfaction he may derive from 
this class of work. 

Students of Middle English owe a debt of gratitude to Prof. von Hibler, 
not only for his scholarly treatise, but also for placing within their reach a 
reliable edition of a poem that is still little known. 


Amsterdam. W. VAN DER GAAP. 
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New Light on ‘Piers Plowman’. By ALLAN H. BRIGHT, with 
a Preface by Prof. R. W. Chambers. Oxford University Press. 
London, Milford. 1928. Pp. 94. 


In Prof. Chambers’ words this is the first serious attempt to discover what 
light local history has to throw upon the question of authorship and inter- 
pretation of Piers Plowman. Mr. Bright’s researches (the results of which 
have appeared from time to time in letters to the Times Literary Supplement) 
have succeeded in discovering the existence of a farm named Longlands, 
just under the Malvern Hills (whereas no trace had been discovered so far 
in the Midland Counties of the family of Langlands), and in establishing the 
identity of the “Field full of Folk’’ with the view from Primeswell. He 
shows us not only that Eustace de Rokayle (who is given as Langland’s 
father in a fifteenth century Latin note) held land in Oxfordshire and that 
the family were adherents of the Despensers (facts already brought to light 
by Prof. S. Moore in Modern Philology for 1914), but also that Peter, the 
grandfather of William Langland, engaged in a desperate attempt to rescue 
Edward II from Berkeley Castle. In the troubled period between 1326 and 
1330 — the years probably preceding the birth of William Langland — 
the lands of the adherents of the Despensers had been harried, and supporters 
of that family were likely to have sought shelter in the Malvern district, 
near the Despenser stronghold of Hanley Castle and the monasteries of 
Great Malvern and Tewkesbury. Reversing the current view, Mr. Bright 
suggests that the name of Cleobury, given as the birthplace of the author, 
may be due to a scribal error, and that the mention of “VIII mile” accom- 
panying it may be ccrrect and point to Ledbury. 

Mr. Bright believes that the A-, B~ and C~ texts are all the work of one 
man, and Prof. Chambers, a veteran in the study of the text of Piers Plowman, 
supports that view with very valid arguments. That Will is the name of 
the author, and not merely of a fictitious “dreamer”, is proved by him by 
analogy with mediaeval works of a similar character, chiefly the Roman de 
la Rose. Mr. Bright believes William to be an illegitimate son of Eustace 
de Rokayle, and tries to show that the poem bears witness to the stigma 
on William's birth. He takes for instance the passage C IV 365—70 to 
mirror the fact that William has asked his father to allow him to use his 
name of de Rokayle and had been refused. Other autobiographical events 
are read between the lines by Mr. Bright, but here we are on conjectural 
ground. As a reason for the anonymity of the poem he gives its boldness, 
chiefly in the B-text. The author’s criticism of those in authority might have 
involded him in serious trouble. The W in the formula “Visio Willelmi W”’ 
found in the colophon of four early MSS (all C-texts) is explained as 
Wiclefitae, or Wicliffite. This important little volume — a specimen of the 
Oxford Press at its best — is accompanied by ten illustrations. 


Liverpool. MARIO PRAZ. 


The Assassination of Christopher Marlowe. By S. A. TANNEN- 
BAUM. New York, Privately Printed, 1928. 75 pp. 


As was already stated at the end of my review of Prof. Hotson’s Death 
of Christopher Marlowe (English Studies VIII, 6), the coroner's verdict left 
much cause for suspecting his integrity. 
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Dr. Tannenbaum prints the opinions of a few physicians tending to 
emphasize the untrustworthiness of the medical part of this verdict. And 
if he could have adduced evidence that coroner and jury were in any way 
dependent on Sir Walter Ralegh. his proposition that Marlowe's death was 
due to the latter’s interference would have received substantial support. 
Unfortunately, of this evidence there is no trace and hardly any of other 
proofs, beyond Ralegh’s position as a character suspected of atheism. That 
Ralegh’s name was continually being connected with Marlowe's is proved by 
Baines’s accusation and the first of the Cholmeley papers. We also know that 
no proof against him could be found, even though he was shadowed by the 
Privy Council's spies. Ralegh was aware of the intentions of his enemies 
and left the country shortly after. To these facts the first chapter of this 
booklet is devoted. 

In the second the author sets out to prove that because ‘“‘Marlowe’s situation 
was desperate’, he might be expected to divulge secrets which might 
incriminate Sir Walter, wherefore the latter caused Marlowe to be murdered. 
But the question immediately presents itself: Was Marlowe's position so 
dangerous? This may be doubted and on good grounds. Though a grave 
accusation was brought against him, he was not imprisoned. He had only got 
to report himself daily and was not allowed to leave the precincts of the city. 
And even these injunctions he does not seem to have taken seriously, since 
Deptford was not in the precincts of the city. Also it is doubtful, if he could 
report himself on that fateful day: he was already at Deptford at 10 a.m. 
and never left it till the hour of the murder. And we know of no order 
countermanding the first. Consequently it is not easy to see that his ‘situation 
was desperate. Yet it is the author's starting-point for making out his case 
against Ralegh, which, it must be admitted, he does with considerable 
ingenuity, partly by painting a dark picture of his character, partly by a 
clever analysis of his dangerous intrigues. As long, however, as the premise 
is not substantiated on better grounds, the conclusion, I am afraid, cannot 
be accepted as definitive. 

One minor slip may find correction here: the Westford of page 56 is 
undoubtedly intended for Wexford. 


Rotterdam. W. A. OVAA. 


Samuel Pepys. By ARTHUR PONSONBY. English Men of 
Letters Series. 1928. 5/—~. 


It is a chief merit of this new study of Pepys that a method is adopted 
which throws the pre-diarial Pepys strongly into contrast with Pepys as 
we now know him — a merit not so much because it reveals the second 
better but because we had not realized the first. By a reversal of the usual 
process, we knew Pepys already as his wife saw him, but not as Mr. Povy 
or Sir William Coventry saw him. By them he was regarded as a sober- 
stepping, hardworking Admiralty official, who on two or three occasions 
came prominently but reluctantly into the glare of public attention — as 
when he defended the Admiralty policy in the Commons, when he was 
~ committed to the Tower on suspicion of popery, and when he became president 
of the Royal Society; otherwise as a rather commonplace, pleasant, 
dressy, pompous person with a love of the theatre and some skill with the 
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flute. Rather a quiet man in company, preferring to listen instead of talk 
very proud of his library and latterly a collector of curios. “This day died 
Mr. Samuel Pepys, a very worthy, industrious, and curious person, none in 
England exceeding him in knowledge of the navy”, says sedate John Evelyn. 
Mr. Ponsonby gives us first of all a very vivid picture of Pepys as he appeared 
to his contemporaries. It is the custom to speak of Pepys with a sly smile 
and to read the Diary for bawdy stories. This book, unlike its subject, is 
an example of temptation resisted. For that aspect of Pepys readers must 
go to Lucas-Dubreton’s brilliant “portrait in miniature”. Without at all 
neglecting that side of the man, the book gives full attention to Pepys as the 
official and as the friend of the muses and he emerges a completer figure 
and a bigger man. 

The sobriety of the attitude however is shared by the style. None of Pepys’ 
spontaneity has communicated itself to his biographer, who emulates rather 
Pepys balancing his accounts or preparing a report for a Committee of 
Tangier. 

To all readers of the Diary, especially of the least expurgated edition, 
Wheatley’s, two questions must always present themselves. Why did 
Pepys make these self-compromizing, not only indecent but often obscene, 
revelations? And having made them, why did he leave them undestroyed 
for posterity to wonder at? Mr. Ponsonby has no new theory but his view is 
perhaps none the less reasonable for not being extravagantly novel. Pepys’ 
unbosomings are obviously not disciplinary — there is never a trace of 
remorse; nor are they the gloatings of erotomania. Pepys simply noted down 
each day the doings of that day, and his infidelities being among them, they 
were entered too (78). This implies a rather matter-of-fact attitude on Pepys’ 
part to his dallyings of but an hour agone, but indeed, except in the cases of 
Mrs. Knipp and Deb Willett, they were too promiscuous to be anything 
better than mere animal lust. On this interesting psychological ground, however, 
Mr. Ponsonby is too cautious to venture. 

That the Diary was not destroyed, was not due to forgetfulness, for it 
was handled and renumbered by Pepys every time he recatalogued his library. 
Nor did Pepys intend to. “button posterity”, as Stevenson suggested. Mr. 
Ponsonby, who is a diary expert, — he is the author of a Complete Study 
of Diary Writing in the British Isles in three volumes — explains it by his 
experience of other diarists in ordering their papers. ‘“The diary is part of 
themselves with the life still in it; its destruction is an amputation they cannot 
face” (79). We may suggest that, at the end of his life, thirty years after 
closing the Diary, having never, according to Mr. Ponsonby, re-read his minute 
shorthand notes, he had forgotten how compromizing they were. 

Mr. Ponsonby rightly assigns a pre-eminent place in its class to the Diary, 
and he adds a useful warning to those who hesitate to regard it as literature. 
True, Pepys’ grammar and phrasing are often faulty — “all this does not matter 
in the smallest degree in diary writing” (92). What does count is mother 
wit, and that, along with his discrimination in selecting the incidents and 
remarks to be recorded, his shrewd observation of intrigues and restraint in 
handling the bigger situations, and his complete candour, is what makes the 
Diary always entertaining. 


Groningen. J. A. FALCONER. 
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La Poesia di Alfred Tennyson, saggio critico di G. N. GIORDANO 
OrsINI. Bari, Laterza, 1928 (Biblioteca di Cultura Moderna), pp. 
135.7 lire -10: 


This volume by a young English scholar augurs better for the future of 
English studies in Italy than P. Bardi’s essay on Wordsworth which came 
out a few years ago in the same collection. Orsini’s essay is a real contribution 
to the appreciation of Tennyson's poetry. Though he is well aware of the 
reasons of the late Victorian reaction against that taste of which Tennyson's 
poetry had been highly representative, the Italian critic, as an outsider, can 
claim to possess an impartiality rarely to be found in the poet’s countrymen. 
His point of view is that of an enlightened foreigner, and is likely to interest 
English readers. Orsini’s method is that of a critic trained at Croce’s school: 
hence the qualities as well as the shortcomings of this book. The sensual 
elements lying at the root of Tennyson's inspiration are well analysed ; his 
aestheticism is well accounted for, and due stress is laid on the rather flamboyant 
imagery of the early poems, which occasionally comes very near some of 
the most successful similes of the metaphysical school, as in the famous line 

Now sleeps the earth all Danaé to the stars 


an image which belongs to the same category with Crashaw’s famous lines 
on the miracle of Cana. Very good remarks are also those concerning the 
way in which the surrounding bourgeois world affected Tennyson’s poetry. 
Apropos of Locksley Hall Orsini writes : 

In conclusion, the bourgeois world is accepted at its face value, polished and trimmed 
at its surface by the poet, but not analysed from within. 

It would perhaps have been worth while to relate Tennyson's late pessimism 
(as illustrated by the conclusion of the Idylls of the King) to that general 
wave of pessimism which seems to sweep over Europe in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. The IJdylls of the King conclude with a 
Gétterdammerung. Wagner, Ibsen, Strindberg, Hardy, are the chief 
representatives of that tendency, the more significant as they are not 
interrelated. 

As I was saying, the Crocian criteria which help Orsini very well to 
analyse the different points of view from which Tennyson’s poetry can be 
envisaged, fail to provide him with adequate means to show in what the 
beauty of Tennyson’s poetry consists. In this way only the cultural aspects 
of Tennyson’s world are discussed. What a Crocian critic aims at 
doing, is to dissolve the poet’s world into a certain number of problems, 
and to try to give a satisfactory solution to each of them. As it happens, 
those problems are mostly peculiar to the time in which the critic writes — 
notwithstanding his illusion of uttering the very response of aesthetical 
science. No wonder, then, that the critical essays of the Crocian school 
resemble each other so terribly, and, by applying the same formula to all 
authors, give a monotonous air de famille to the most diverse among them. 
While biographie romancée brings out with too much relief the. oddness of 
an author’s personality, a Crocian essay is apt to conceal that personality 
behind the screen of a geometrical formula. 


Liverpool. , MARIO PRAZ. 


; Corrigendum. 
June number, page 123, |. 1, for useful read tasteful. 
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Die englische Literatur von der Renaissance bis zur Aufkldrung. H. 4. Von KELLER— 
FEHR. = Handbuch der Literaturwissenschaft. Lfg. 111. (p. 97—128.) Wildpark-Potsdam, 
Athenaion 1929. 2.20 R.M. 


John Bunyan in Relation to His, Times. By EDMUND ARBUTHNOTT KNox. D.D. 
73/4 X 5'/,. x. +116 pp. Longmans. 3s. 6d. net. 


Further Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, 1662—1679. From the Family Papers in the 
Possession of J. Pepys Cockerell. Edited by J. R. TANNER. 87/, X 6, xx. + 381 pp. 
Bell. 18s. net. 


The Letterbook of Sir George Etherege. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
SYBIL ROSENFELD. 9 &X 6, ix.-+ 441 pp. Oxford : University Press. London: Milford. 18s. n. 

Thomas Shadwell. His Life and Comedies. By ALBERT S. BORGMAN. 9?/, X 61/4, x.-+ 
269 pp. New York University Press. $5. 

English Comic Drama, 1700—1750. By F. W. BATESON. 8 X 51/4, 158 pp. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. London: Milford. 7s. 6d. net. 

Social Elements in English Prose Fiction between 1700 and 1832. By C.B. A. PROPER. 
241/2 < 16 c.M., pp. 302. Amsterdam, H. J. Paris, 1929. 

Diss. Amsterdam. 


Swift's Verse. An Essay by F. ELRINGTON BALL. 9X 6, xv.-+ 402 pp. Murray. 15s. n. 


The Poetry of Collins. By H. W. GARROD. (Warton Lecture on English Poetry. British 
Academy, 1928). 10 X 6%/,, 20 pp. Oxford: University Press. London: Milford. | s. net. 


Collins. By H. W. GARROD. 73/; X 5?/,, 123 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. London: 
Milford. 5s. net. [A review will appear] 


The Funeral Elegy and the Rise of English Romanticism. By JOHN W. DRAPER. 
91/, X 6!/,, xvi. +358 pp. New York: New York University Press. $ 6.50. 


Richardson. By BRIAN W. Downs. 7!/; X 5, 248 pp. Routledge. 6s. net. 


The Politicks of Laurence Sterne. By LEWIS PERRY CURTIS. 8 X 5?/4, xiii. 139 pp. 
Oxford: University Press. London: Milford. 10s. net. 


Die Verschleierung der Verfasserschaft bei englischen Dichtungen des 18. Jhs. Von 
H. MATTHES. In: Beitr. z. Erforschung der Sprache und Kultur Englands und Nord- 
amerikas (Forts. d. Giessener Beitr.) IV. 1928, 1. p. 33—112. 


Anschauungen iiber Stadt und Land in der englischen Literatur des 18 Jhs. (mit Aus- 
schluss des Romans). Von LORE LIEBENAM geb. HOLZHAUSEN. 8°. viii. + 124 pp. Phil. 
Diss. Halle-Wittenberg, 1928. 


Der englische Schauerroman um 1800 unter Berucks. der unbekannten Biicher. Ein 


Beitrag zur Geschichte der Volksliteratur. Von JAKOB BRAUCHLI. 8°. pp. 260. Phil. Diss. 
Ziirich, 1928. 


The Life of William Blake. By THOMAS WRIGHT. In two volumes. 111/, <9. Vol. L, 
xx. -+ 168 pp. Vol. II., 192 pp. Oiney, Bucks: Author. 52s. net. 


George Crabbe als Epiker. Eine Studie zur Technik seiner Verserzahlungen. Von 
Horst Bar. Gr. 8°. 135 pp. Phil. Diss. Miinchen, 1929 = Beitr. z. engl. Phil. H. 10. 7,50R.M. 


Crabb Robinson in Germany, 1800-1805, Extracts from his Correspondence. Edited by 
EDITH J. MORLEY. 9 X 6, 194 pp. Oxford: University Press. London: Milford. 10s. 6d. n. 


Byron als Beurteiler von Dichtern und Dichtung. Von HANS DIETERT. In: Beitr. zur 


Erforschung der Sprache und Kultur Englands und Nordamerikas. (Forts. d. Gi 
Beitr.). IV, 1928, 1. p. 1—32. : (Forts. d. Giessener 
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Byron: The Last Journey, April, 1823—April, 1824. By HAROLD NICOLSON. 8°/, X 6 

xiii. + 288 pp. Constable. 7's. 6d. net. ; eee 
First published in 1924 at 12s. 6d. 

_ The Life and Letters of Anne Isabella, Lady Noel Byron. From unpublished papers 
in the possession of the late Ralph Earl of Lovelace. By ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE. With 
an Introduction and Epilogue by MARY COUNTESS OF LOVELACE. 9 X 6, xvi. -+ 502 pp. 
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Papers on Shelley, Wordsworth, and others. By J. A. CHAPMAN. 7°/, X5"/s, 71 pp. 
Oxford: University Press. London: Milford. 6s. net. 

John Keats’ Schénheitsideal und Weltanschauung. Von OREND-SCHMIDT. Gr. 8°. 95 pp. 
Marburg, Elwert, [1929]. 4.— R.M. 

Rejected Addresses ; or, The New Theatrum Poetarum. With an Introduction, Notes 
and a Bibliography by ANDREW ROYLE. 8 X5'/,, vii. +182 pp. Constable. I5s. net. 

The Life and Letters of George Darley, Poet and Critic. By CLAUDE COLLEER ABBOTT. 
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Elizabeth Barrett Browning. A Portrait by ISABEL C. CLARKE. 9 X 6, 304 pp. Hut- 
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Walt Whitman’s Workshop. A Collection of Unpublished Manuscripts. Edited with an 
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Die Godivasage und ihre Behandlung in der Literatur. Mit einem Uberblick iiber die 
Darstellungen der Sage in der bildenden Kunst. Von K. H4FELE. Pp. xii. +314, An- 
glistische Forschungen, Heft 66. Heidelberg, Winter, 1929. Geh. M. 16.—. [A review 
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Introduction to the Study and Interpretation of Drama. By J. W. KAISER. Pp. 79. 
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The Whirligig of Taste. By E. E. KELLETT. Hogarth Lectures, no. 8. Pp. 160. The Hogarth 
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Nature in Literature. By EDMUND BLUNDEN. 7'/, X 5, 156 pp. Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d. 
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Walter de la Mare. A Critical Study. By FORREST REID. 81/, X 5%/s, 256 pp. Faber 
and Faber. 10s. 6d. n. 

Geschichte der englischen Literatur von den Anfdngen bis zur Gegenwart. M.e. Anhang: 
Die nordamerikanische Literatur. 10. durchges. Aufl. M. 16 Bild. Von EDUARD EUGEL. 
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Mittelenglisches Lesebuch fiir Anfdnger. Von K. BRUNNER und R. HITTMAIR. 8°, vii + 
121 pp. Heidelberg, Winter 1929 = German. Bibl. | Sig. 3 Reihe Bd. 9. 3.20 RM. 


Zur englischen ‘Lautgeschichte. Krit. Unters. Von EDUARD SIEVERS. Leipzig, Hirzel 
1928. 92 te Le Abn d. Sachs. Akad. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. kl. 40, 1. 5,90 RM. 
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Sir Thomas Browne. 


Had Sir Thomas Browne written only Pseudodoxia Epidemica, he would 
hardly have been remembered by posterity more than Thomas Burnet, whose 
Telluris Theoria Sacra is every now and then quoted by lovers of quaint 
information and imaginative prose. Should his chief title to immortality consist 
in those learned and eloquent essays, the Hydriotaphia and the Garden of 
Cyrus, he would only be one in a number of distinguished seventeenth century 
writers of erudite prose, to be mentioned in one breath with a Francesco Redi 
and a Lorenzo Magalotti. Nay, Magalotti’s Lettere sui Buccheri for variety 
and amenity of erudition and exquisiteness of taste offer almost as perfect a 
specimen of learned and meditative essay as Hydriotaphia, if we may be 
permitted to compare works written at an interval of some forty years. 
Magalotti, however, does not enjoy in Italian literature a rank comparable 
to that assigned to Sir Thomas Browne among English authors. Indeed we 
can feel certain that those of Browne’s works I have just mentioned would 
not be now before our eyes in the extremely attractive volumes edited by 
Geoffrey Keynes1), were it not for the well-deserved renown secured by 
Sir Thomas Browne with his first and capital work, Religio Medici. Thanks 
to Religio Medici, he is one of the Holy Fathers of the modern essay: 
in the wake of Montaigne and Bacon, he was one of the first explorers of 
the still uncharted region of the everyday self, the seat of passing 
thoughts, singularities of feeling and taste, which former authors either had 
not deemed worth while committing to paper, or else had cloaked in the 
conventional garb of impersonal utterances. Browne's other works we read 
in the hope of recapturing something of the splendour of his first and chief 
book, and every now and then we are indeed reminded of the human touch, 
the stately eloquence, the serene discrimination of Religio Medici, though only 
in glimpses. Religio Medici remains a unique achievement in Browne's career; 
he contrived to convey in it his whole message; the rest was either erudite 
elegance or, as in the Christian Morals, mere gloss. Indeed, the whole distance 
between the average and the inspired Browne can be measured by a comparison 
between the Religio and the similar work written in his old age, the Christian 
Morals, where, as is often the case, the author grown old is seen to retrace with 
a faltering hand the magnificent design he had produced all of a piece in the 
perfect maturity of his youth. 

When Sir Thomas Browne wrote that ample introspective essay, the 
impassioned confession of Religio Medici, “in such a place, and with such 
disadvantage, that ...he had not the assistance of any good Book whereby to 
promote his invention or relieve his memory”, he was thirty years of age — the 
time of life when man is best disposed to formulate the creed resulting from the 
struggles and hesitations of youth: that age which means the middle point of 


1) London, Faber & Gwyer_(now Faber & Faber), six vols.: Vol. I, Religio Medici, 
- Christian Morals, A Letter to a Friend, 1928, pp. XII+-189; Vol. II, Pseudodoxia Epidemica, 
Books LIII, 1928, pp. XII+317; Vol. III, Pseudodoxia Epidemica, Books IV—VII, 1928, 
pp. VI+368; Vol. IV, Hydriotaphia, Brampton Urns, The Garden of Cyrus, 1929, pp. 
XII+130. (Vols. V, Miscellany Tracts, Repertorium, Miscellaneous Writings, and VI, Letters, 
in progress). 
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the journey of life, and the balance in thought and feeling. The ardours of 
youth have boiled down to a temperate, uniform warmth ; thought and sense 
meet in this temperate zone, and bloom in a perfect intellectual hyht. Thirty 
years of age, and recent impressions of travel and intercourse with foreigners 
belonging to the wide brotherhood of learning, doctors of physic in Italy, with 
whom he had discussed the immortality of the soul, French scientists contem~- 
porary of Cartesius, Dutch and Spanish humanists .. .Thomas Browne, become 
“framed and constellated unto all Climates” through his wide experience of 
religious and philosophical creeds and national and international points of view, 
steered his course in a via media, like the true Englishman he was ; he contrived 
to be European without losing his insularity ; he did not behold with prejudice 
the French, Italian, Spaniard, or Dutch; but where he found their actions “in 
balance with his countrymen’s”, he “honoured, loved, and embraced them in 
the same degree”: under these conditions, ‘everywhere was England for him, 
under any meridian’’. In religion he had easily found that compromise, “that 
honest possibility of a reconciliation”, which had cost a man of the previous 
generation, John Donne, years of struggles and doubts. He had found the 
Church that was the dear spouse of Christ, after which Donne is heard yearning 
in a satire of his youth and in a sonnet of his maturity. Browne could belong 
to the reformed Church, and at the same time have nothing to reproach his 
conscience with for feeling a natural inclination towards practices which 
“misguided zeal’’ termed superstition. 

One thing only this tolerant, balanced, mind loathed: the multitude, the 
“Democratical enemies of truth”. 


If there be any among those common objects of hatred I do contemn and laugh at, 
it is that great enemy of Reason, Virtue and Religion, the Multitude: that numerous 
piece of monstrosity, which, taken asunder, seem men, and the reasonable creatures 
of God; but, confused together, make but one great beast, and a monstrosity 
more prodigious than Hydra. It is no breach of charity to call these Fools... Neither 
in the name of Multitude do I onely include the base and minor sort of people, there 
is a rabble even amongst the Gentry... (Rel. Med. Pt. II, sect. 1). 


And later, in Pseudodoxia : 


Nor have we addressed our Pen or Stile unto the People (whom Books do not redress, 


and are this way incapable of reduction) but unto the knowing and leading part of 
Learning. (To the Reader). 

Centainly he that considereth these things in God’s peculiar people will easily 
discern how little of truth there is in the waies of the Multitude; and though sometimes 
they are flattered with that Aphorism, will hardly believe, The voice of the people 
to be the voice of God. ( Bk. I, ch. 3.) : 


And by the end of his life, in Christian Morals : 


A Wise Man may be tolerably said to be alone, though with a Rabble of People 
little better than Beasts about him. (Pt. III, sect. 9). ‘ 


It is the Odi profanum vulgus et arceo, the Docti Sumus, the humanist’s 
scorn of the multitude professed by the author of Utopia, by the author of 
Elogium Moriae, by that author of the Arcadia who may be described in 
_ Browne’s words: “the true Heroick English gentleman” who “hath no peer”. 

ae Thomas More, Erasmus, Sidney, Sir Thomas Browne was an intellec- 
tual : 

The World was made to be inhabited by Beasts, but studied and contemplated by 


Man: 'tis the Debt of our Reason we owe unto God, and the homage we pay for not 
being Beasts. Without this, the World is still as though it had not been, or as it was 
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before the sixth day, when as yet there was not a Creature that could conceive and 
say there was a World. The Wisdom of God receives small honour from those 
vulgar Heads that rudely stare about, and with a gross rusticity admire his works: 
those highly magnific him, whose judicious inquiry into his Acts, and deliberate 
research into his Creatures, return the duty of a devout and learned admiration. 


(Rel. Med. Pt. I, sect. 13). 


This is Browne’s version of the Laudes Creaturarum; a very different text 
from St. Francis’s humble prayer. But between St. Francis and Sir~Thomas 
Browne there had been humanism, and man had learned to be proud of his 
mind. Therefore the “magnalities” of Nature and Religion appeal first of all to 
Browne’s Reason ; he may love “‘to lose him self in a mystery, to pursue his 
Reason to an O Altitudo!”” — but he does not scale the heavens on the wings 
of a mystical purgation ; he rather tries to comprehend them with a geometrical 
device, tries to explain the universe with an intellectual formula — he belongs 
to the century of Descartes and Spinoza. In the Garden of Cyrus he considers 
the quincunx mystically, and, like another intellectual, Donne, who, in his Crass, 
had descried crosses in the mest divergent appearances, Browne declares that 
all things are seen Quincuncially, and that “he shall not passe his hours in 
vulgar speculations” who would meditate on the recurrence of the number five 
in a multitude of cases of the same description as the following : 


Why Proteus, in Homer the Symbole of the first matter, before he settled himself in 
the midst of his Sea-Monsters, doth place them out by fives? 


Geometry seems indeed to be most of the time at the back of his mind. He 
is fond of images drawn from that field and from that of astronomy. He speaks 
of “unstable Judgments that cannot consist in the narrow point and centre of 
Virtue without a reel or stagger to the Circumference”; of the method of 
“keeping a Geometrical proportion” in both distributive and commutative 
justice ; of his love of following “the great wheel of the Church” by which he 
moves “‘not reserving any proper Poles or motion from the Epicycle of his own 
brain”; of the necessity of letting “Ambition have but an Epicycle and narrow 
circuit” in us; of the condition of all estates, to “arise to their Zenith and 
Vertical points according to their predestinated periods”, since “the lives, not 
only of men, but of Commonwealths, and the whole World, run not upon an _ 
Helix that still enlargeth, but on a Circle, where, arriving to their Meridian, 
they decline in obscurity, and fall under the Horizon again” ; of the propriety 
of sins to multiply as they proceed, so that “like figures in Arithmetick, the last 
stands for more than all that went before it” ; of repentant sinners welcomed 
to Heaven, since “figures of most Angles do nearest approach unto Circles, 
which have no Angles at all” ; of God “like a skilful Geometrician, who, when 
more easily and with one stroak of his Compass he might describe or divide a 
right line, had yet rather do this in a circle or longer way, according to the 
constituted and fore-laid principles of his Art”. For Browne “‘the line of our 
days is drawn by night, and the various effects therein by a pensil that is 
invisible ; wherein though we confess our ignorance, I am sure we do not err 
if we say it is the hand of God.” 

As Donne in his sick-bed was thinking of his physicians grown cosmo- 
graphers, himself, flat on the bed, being their map, where, as in all flat maps, 
east and west were one, so Thomas Browne tries to find in the cosmography of 
himself parallels to the natural phenomena, the flux and the reflux of the sea, 
the increase of the Nile, the conversion of the needle to the north: 
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We carry with us the wonders we seek without us: there is all Africa and her 
prodigies in us; we are that bold and adventurous piece of Nature, which he that 
studies wisely learns in a compendium what others labour at in a divided piece and 
endless volume. (Rel. Med., Pt. I. sect. 15). 


It is understandable, then, why in Browne’s conception of a world harmon- 
ically designed according to the rules of a skilful Geometrician, like a perfect 
demonstration on the blackboard, thefe is little room for actions which seem to 
derogate from the dignity of Reason. Such actions appear to him almost like 
the grotesque scrawls1) an idle schoolboy draws on a page illustrated with 
Euclid’s figures : 


I could be content that we may procreate like trees, without conjunction, or that 
there were any way to perpetuate the World without this trivial and vulgar way of 
coition: it is the foolishest act a wise man commits in all his life; nor is there any 
thing that will more deject his cool’d imagination, when he shall consider what an odd 
and unworthy piece of folly he hath committed. (Rel. Med., Pt. II, sect. 9). 


He is ashamed of physical love, and he is ashamed of death: 


I am not so much afraid of death, as ashamed thereof. "Tis the very disgrace and 
ignominy of our natures, that in a moment can so disfigure us, that our nearest friends, 
Wife and Children, stand afraid and start at us. The Birds and Beasts of the field, that 
before in a natural fear obeyed us, forgetting all allegiance, begin to prey upon us. 
This very conceit hath in a tempest disposed and left me willing to be swallowed up 
in the abyss of waters, wherein I had perished unseen, unpityed, without wondering 
eyes, tears of pity, Lectures of mortality, and none had said: Quantum mutatus ab 
illo! (Rel. Med., Pt. I, sect. 40). 


Reason goes hand in hand with self-respect: here Browne is not unlike his 
modern countryman who, all alone in the jungle, always dresses for dinner. 
We are very far from St. Francis, who praised God for “our sister’, bodily 
Death, or from God’s clown, Jacopone, entreating of his Lord the most 
repulsive diseases. Thomas Browne, if we want to compare him at all to a 
man of the Middle Ages, reminds us of Dante, who turned away in disgust 
from the conversation of vulgar people (“ché voler cid udire é bassa voglia’’), 
and condemned haste “che l’onestade ad ogn’ atto dismaga’’. 

Towards Dante, who was hardly ever seen smiling, Browne, who professed 
himself a saturnine (“I am in no way facetious, nor disposed for the mirth and 
galliardise of company’’), must have felt a strong sympathy. Dante is the poet 
he quotes with more frequency. The quality of Browne’s quotations shows that 
he was intimately acquainted with the Divina Commedia. He recalls the pun- 
ishment of the soothsayers (Inferno, XX), “to looke everlastingly backward” 
(Addit. Passage to Christ. Mor., Keynes, vol. I, p. 158), the penitence of 
gluttons in the Purgatorio (XXIII), who are so meagre and extenuated as to 
show the word OMO in their faces (Hydriotaphia, ch. 3, and Letter to a Friend, 
Keynes, vol. I, p. 170), the destiny of St. John’s body, according to Paradiso, 
XXV, Il. 124 ff. (Pseudod., Bk. VII, ch. 10).*Dante’s placing of Pythagoras 
in-the Limbo (/nf., IV), of Cato in the Purgatory (I), of Epicurus “deep in 
hell” (Inf.. X) (Hydriotaphia, ch. 4). But the passages where Dante has 
influenced Browne’s point of view are still more significant. In the sections 
17-18 of the First Part of Religio Medici, we read: 


1) Browne uses several times the words grofesque and caricafura, thus showing his 
concern in avoiding such things: ‘‘Expose not thy self by four-footed manners unto monstrous 
draughts, and Caricatura representations’. (Christian Morals, Pt. III, sect. 14). 
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This is the ordinary and open way of his Providence, which Art and Industry have 
in a good part discovered... There is another way, full of Meanders and Labyrinths... 
and that is a more particular and obscure method of his Providence, directing the 
operations of individuals and single Essences: this we call Fortune, that serpentine 
and crooked line, whereby he draws those actions his Wisdom intends, in a more 
unknown and secret way. This cryptick and involved method of his Providence have 
I ever admired... All cannot be happy at once; for, because the glory of one State 
depends upon the ruine of another, there is a revolution and vicissitude of their greatness, 
and must obey the swing of that wheel, not moved by Intelligences, but by the hand 
of God, whereby all Estates arise to their Zenith and Vertical points according to 
their predestinated periods... It is the ignorance of man’s reason that begat this very 
name [Fortune], and by a careless term miscalled the Providence of God; for there is 
no liberty for causes to operate in a loose and stragling way; nor any effect what- 
soever, but hath its warrant from some universal or superior Cause... It is we that 
are blind, not Fortune: because our Eye is too dim to discover the mystery of her 
effects, we foolishly paint her blind, and hoodwink the Providence of the Almighty. 
I cannot justifie.. those opprobrious epithets of the Poets, Whore, Bawd, and 
Strumpet. 


Browne’s argument follows very closely Dante’s in the seventh Canto of the 
Inferno, Il. 67 ff.1) : 


““Master’’, I said, ‘‘tell me from what power rose 
This Fortune upon whom thy word did glance. 
What is she, whose grasp doth the world’s good enclose ?”’ 

And he to me: ‘‘How heavy the ignorance, 

O foolish creatures, that on you is laid! 
Hear now my judgment of her governance. 

The wisdom that transcendeth all, and made 
The heavens, and gave them guides to rule them right, 
So that each splendour should the other aid 

With equal distribution of the light, 

In like sort also a general minister 
Set over this world’s glory and fond delight, 

From time to time those vain goods to transfer 
From people to people, and from class to class, 
Beyond cunning of mortals to deter. 

Hence the empire from that race to this must pass, 

In wax and wane obeying her decree 
Which lurketh like a snake hid in the grass. 
She is past your wit to understand ; but she 
Provideth, judgeth, governeth her own, 
As the other gods do theirs in their degree. 
To her mutations is no respite known. 
Necessity in her forbiddeth pause : 
Thus comes he oft who is raised or overthrown. 

This is she who is cursed without a cause, 

Invoked for vengeance with malignant voice 

Even by those from whom she had earned applause. 
But she is in her bliss, nor hears their noise, 

In chime with all the other creatures glad, 

She turns her sphere and her own works enjoys. 


In the Hydriotaphia (ch. 4) Browne refers to the Dantesque Limbo directly : 
“Pythagoras escapes in the fabulous hell of Dante, among that swarm of 
Philosophers, wherein we meet with Plato and Socrates, Cato is to be found in 


1) I give here Laurence Binyon’s translation (The Augustan Books of English Poetry, 
London, Benn, 1928). The specimens that have so far appeared make us wish that L. Binyon 
would complete his version of the Commedia, a_task for which he seems to be singularly 
gifted. Dante’s passage has been present also to Chaucer, in his Fortune (largely inspired by 
Boethius), Il. 65-68: ‘‘Lo, thexecucion of the magestee/'That al purveyeth of his rightwis- 
nesse, / That same thing ‘‘Fortune” clepen ye, / Ye blinde bestes, ful of lewednesse ! 
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no lower place than purgatory.” In Religio Medici (Pt. I,~sect. 54) Dante, 
though not mentioned, obviously inspired the passage : 


There is no Salvation to those that believe not in Christ, that is, say some, since 
his Nativity, and, as Divinity affirmeth, before also; which makes me much apprehend 
the ends of those honest Worthies and Philosophers which dyed before the Incarnation. 
It is hard to place those souls in Hell, whose worthy lives do teach us Virtue on 
Earth; methinks, amongst those many subdivisions of Hell, there might have been one 
Limbo left for these. 


Virgil, in the fourth Canto of the Inferno (Il. 31-45) explains to Dante who 
are those who dwell in the Limbo : 


Tu non dimandi 
Che spiriti son questi che tu vedi? 

Or vo’ che sappi, innanzi che piu andi, 
Ch’ ei non peccaro; e s’elli hanno mercedi, 
Non basta, perché non ebber battesmo, 

E se furon dinanzi al cristianesmo 
Non adorar debitamente a Dio 

Gran duol mi prese al cor quando lo ‘ntesi 
Perdé che gente di molto valore 
Conobbi che ’n quel limbo eran sospesi. 


Browne seems to follow Dante also in his belief (Rel. Med., Pt. I, sect. 57) 
that 
many are saved, who to man seem reprobated ; and many are reprobated, who, in the 
opinion and sentence of man, stand elected. There will appear at the Last day strange 
and unexpected examples both of his Justice and his Mercy; and therefore to define 
either, is folly in man, and insolency even in the Devils. Those acute and subtil 
spirits, in all their sagacity, can hardly divine who shall be saved. 


The original source is of course Matth. VIII, 11-12, but Browne must have 


had before his mind also Dante’s expansion of the passage of the Gospel in 
Parad. XIX, Il. 103 ff., and XX, 133 ff. : 


E voi mortali, tenetevi stretti 
A giudicar ; ché noi, che Dio vedemo, 
Non conosciamo ancor tutti li eletti. 


True, in Dante the ‘“‘acute and subtil spirits” who cannot ‘divine who shall 
be saved” are not the devils, but the blessed souls of the just. Also in his 
opinion about the salvation of Solomon, Browne follows Dante, Browne’s 
definition of the kind of bliss enjoyed in Heaven (Rel. Med., Pt. I, sect. 49) 
is also taken from Dante: 


Where the Soul hath the full measure and complement of happiness ; where the bound- 
less appetite of that spirit remains completely satisfied, that it can neither desire 
addition nor alteration; that, I think, is truly Heaven: and this can onely be in the 
enjoyment of that essence, whose infinite goodness is able to terminate the desires of 
it self, and the unsatiable wishes of ours. 


Piccarda Donati had explained to Dante in a similar way in what heavenly 
bliss consists, and how in the souls of the blessed different degrees of bliss 
are reconcilable with the total absence of further advancement (Parad. 


III, I. 70 ff.) : 


Frate, la nostra volonta quieta 
Virti di carita, che fa volerne 
Sol quel ch’avemo, e d’altro non ci asseta. 
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Anzi é formale ad esto beato esse 
Tenersi dentro alla divina voglia 


E ‘a la sua volontade é nostra pace. 
A little further, Browne holds on the power of vision of the blessed an 
opinion derived from Parad. XXX: 


Those that imagine Heaven and Hell neighbours. and conceive a vicinity between 
those two extreams.... do too grossly conceive of those glorified creatures, whose 
eyes shall easily out-see the Sun and behold without a perspective the extreamest 
distances: for if there shall be in our glorified eyes, the faculty of sight and reception of 
objects, I could think the visible species there to be in as unlimitable a way as now the 
intellectual. I grant that two bodies placed beyond the tenth sphear, or in a vacuity, 
according to Aristotle's Philosophy, could not behold each other, because there wants 
a body or Medium to hand and transport the visible rays of the object unto sense; 
but where there shall be a general defect of either Medium to convey, or light to 
prepare and dispose that Medium, and yet a perfect vision, we must suspend the rules 
of our Philosophy, and make all good by a more absolute piece of opticks. 


Here is Dante’s passage (Parad. XXX, ll. 100 ff.) : 


Light above lives there which makes visible 
Creator to creation, that alone 
In seeing him can in its own place dwell. 


The breadth, the height, my vision could include 
Undazzled; and that joy which blooms for aye, 
Its quality and its sum, I understood. 

Near and far adds not there nor takes away, 


For where God governeth immediate 
The natural law runs not, and hath no sway. +) 


In the Christian Morals (Pt. III, sect. 7) Browne confutes the opinion which 
derives man’s destiny from the influence of the stars; the passage should be 
compared with the corresponding one in Dante, Purg. XVI ile 66:f6.% 


Voi che vivete ogne cagion recate 
Pur suso al cielo... ... 


Even a general statement like : 


Fortune lays the Plot of our Adversities in the foundation of our Felicities, ...... 
since in the highest felicities there lieth a capacity of the lowest miseries ..... for 
to become acutely miserable we are to be first happy (Christ. Mor., Pt II, sect. 10 


may have been inspired by the famous: 


Nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 


Ne la miseria... 
(Inf. V, 121-23) 


As I said, Browne’s modelling his opinions on Dante’s found a deep reason 
in certain fundamental affinities of their natures : both were grave, meditative 
men, both Christian in the highest sense of the word, broad-minded without 
being slack in the least; both were interested in scientific research, both 
unusually sensitive to the charm of music. With the several references to music 
scattered throughout Dante’s works one may compare Browne’s passage 


1) Binyon’s translation. The last portion of Browne’s passage is a gloss on II.122-23: 
“Ché dove Dio sanza mezzo governa / La legge natural nulla rileva’’ (For where God rules 
without medium, we must suspend the rules of natural law). 
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(Rel. Med., Pt. II, sect. 9) where he claims that the soul is “harmonical, and 
hath its nearest sympathy unto Music”. Finally, both were singularly devoid 
of what we moderns call the sense of humour, that whimsical spirit, a sublimity 
of the terre a terre, which seems a special gift of minor talents. 

Browne displays abundantly his lack of humour in Pseudodoxia Epidemica. 
No doubt some of his arguments appear devoid of humour to us mainly owing 
to a total change of the poirit of view since Browne’s day, chiefly in the field 
of scientific research. We must not forget that in Browne’s day there was a 
wide circulation of emblem books, where the “unnatural natural history” of the 
ancients (Pliny, Aelian, etc.) was accepted as gospel truth and drawn upon for 
moral symbols. Browne himself often quotes the emblematists, Pierius Valeri- 
anus, Orapollo, Alciati, Jovius, Camerarius, Sebastian de Covarrubias, etc., 
and though he confutes the errors of their natural history, admits a symbolical 
and “Emblematical verity”, an “allowable morality” in the most absurd fancies: 

Pieces of good and allowable invention unto the prudent Spectator, but are lookt 
on by the vulgar eyes, as literal truths, or absurd impossibilities; whereas indeed, 
they are commendable inventions, and of laudable significations. (Bk. V, ch. 20) 

Browne’s method in confuting the popular errors is exactly the same he 
criticises in the “reason of the golden tooth’, “of the cause whereof much 
dispute was made, and at last proved an imposture”’ (Bk. IV, ch. 6). He under- 
takes to show by elaborate reasons why certain effects are improbable, and 
finally he produces the necessary and sufficient reason of their improbability, 
namely, that such effects never existed. This process is well instanced in the 
discussion of the popular belief that the elephant has no joints (Bk. III, ch. 1). 
First of all Browne shows that in order to have progression an animal must 
have joints, because locomotion is performed fractu et pulsu, that the elephant 
could not rest if it had no joints, because station is properly no rest, but one 
kind of motion, called by some Extensive or Tonical motion, etc. After three 
pages of excellent arguments, he concludes: “Lastly, they forget or consult 
not experience”, since experience shows that the elephant has joints. Similarly 
he expatiates on the dove, which some supposed to be deprived of gall, to 
conclude: “Lastly, it is repugnant to experience, for Anatomical enquiry 
discovereth in them a gall.” (Bk. III, ch. 3). Apropos of the elephant, Browne 
has another passage which is likely to amuse us, though, of course, he speaks 
there as the average man of his time. It is about the possibility of speech in 
an elephant (Bk. III, ch. 1). Browne does not exclude it, and why ? 

The Serpent that spake to Eve, the Dogs and Cats that usually speak unto Witches, 
might afford some encouragement. 

Plausible reasons of this kind are produced in the case of the belief that 
the bear “brings forth her young informous and unshapen, which she fashioneth 
after by licking them over” (Bk. III, ch. 6). Needless to say, also here exper- 
ience is produced last to explode the whole theory, but before the appearance 
of this deux ex machina, we are invited to listen to various pieces of sound 
reasoning like this : 

Beside ( what few take notice of ) Men hereby do in an high measure vilifie the works 
of God, imparting that unto the tongue of a Beast, which is the strangest artifice in 
all the acts of Nature; that is the formation of the Infant in the Womb, not only in 
Mankind, but all viviparous Animals... 

On similar grounds the Inquisition had a few years before compelled 
Galileo to recant. To deny that a man becomes dumb on seeing a wolf, Browne 
produces this excellent evidence (Bk. III, ch. 9) : 
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But thus could not the mouths of worthy Martyrs be silenced, who being exposed 
not onely unto the eyes, but the merciless teeth of Wolves, gave loud expressions of 
their faith, and their holy clamours were heard as high as Heaven. 


A page which to our modern eye is calculated to appear as a blot on that 
balanced, harmonious treatise, Religio Medici, is that referring to witches 
(PEF, sect.°30) + 


For my part I have ever believed, and do now know, that there are Witches: they 
that doubt of these, do not onely deny them, but Spirits; and are obliquely and upon 
consequence a sort not of Infidels, but Atheists. Those that to confute their incredulity 
desire to see apparitions, shall questionless never behold any, nor have the power to 
be so much as Witches; the Devil hath them already in a heresie as capital as 
Witchcraft; and to appear to them, were but to convert them. 


Here again, Browne was a child of his time ; but we must not forget either 
that, by then, there were people who, without ceasing to be earnestly religious, 
had discarded that superstition. In 1631 a Jesuit priest and poet, Friedrich Spee, 
moved by the horrors of the trials and executions of alleged sorcerers, which, 
for instance in Germany and Spain, had degenerated into a sort of spectacular 
entertainment, had addressed to the German magistrates a Cautio criminalis 
seu de processibus contra sagas liber, comparable, for its importance in the 
history of criminal procedure, to Beccaria’s famous booklet against the capital 
punishment, Dei delitti e delle pene, published by the end of the eighteenth 
century. Browne was well read in the literature of emblem books, to which the 
Jesuits contributed not a little. He seems to have hardly missed any of the chief 
treatises where staggering theories of unnatural natural history were upheld for 
the edification of souls; but unfortunately he missed one of the few Jesuit books 
which contributed to the welfare of commonwealths, Spee’s Cautio criminalis. 
In 1664 we find him giving evidence in a trial for witchcraft, to the effect that 
the fits of the arraigned women were “natural, but heightened by the devil’s 
co-operating with the malice of the witches, at whose instance he did the 
villainies”, an opinion which was instrumental to the wretches’ conviction. 

It is amusing to see in the direct line of descent from Sir Thomas Browne 
the father of the modern essay, Charles Lamb, the humorist par excellence. 
To trace Lamb’s obligations to Browne’s magnificent literary style is one of 
the pleasures attendant on the perusal of the volumes of Keynes’s edition. 
Turns of phrases are not the sole thing Lamb derived from Browne: some of 
his essays, like Imperfect Sympathies, Witches and other Night-fears, are 
written, so to speak, in the margin of Browne’s works. Take in the essay on 
witches the following passage : 


Gorgons, and Hydras and Chimeras — dire stories of Celeno and the Harpies — 
may reproduce themselves in the brain of superstition — but they were there before. 
They are transcripts, types — the archetypes are in us, and eternal. 


This passage reads like an echo of Browne’s (Rel. Med., Pil sect. Oi 


One General Council is not able to extirpate one single Heresie: it may be cancell’d 
for the present; but revolution of time, and the like aspects from Heaven, will restore 
it, when it will flourish till it be condemned again. 


Or take the concluding passage, on dreams, chiefly : 


When my stretch of imaginative activity can hardly, in the night season, raise up 
the ghost of a fishwife. 


This is a reminiscence of the concluding page of the Garden of Cyrus: 
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Nor will-the sweetest delight of Gardens afford much comfort in sleep; wherein the 
dulnesse of that sense shakes hands with delectable odours; and though in the Bed of 
Cleopatra, can hardly with any delight raise up the Ghost of a Rose. 


Browne’s is a literary style: by this I do not mean that he has merely got 
a strong sense of the architecture and rhythm of the sentences. This sense 
doubtless belongs to. Browne, but its presence is not sufficient to call a style 
‘literary’. “Literary”, to my mind, suggests a narrower craftsmanship: perhaps 
“bookish” or “artiste” would better convey the idea. Literary style shows 
qualities similar to those of the plateresque style in architecture: it has some- 
thing of the minute industry of the silversmiths. I think that this kind of style 
can be illustrated by quotations like these : 


I teach my haggard and unreclaimed Reason to stoop unto the Lure of Faith. (Rel. 
Med., Pt. I, sect. 10) 


An easie Logic may conjoyn Heaven and Earth in one Argument, and with less than 
a Sorites resolve all things into God. (id., sect. 18) 


We do but outlive those perfections in this World, to be recalled unto them by a 
greater Miracle in the next, and run on here but to be retrograde hereafter (id., sect. 42) 


Rest not in an Ovation, but a Triumph over thy Passions... let Malice go manicled. 
( Christ. Mor., Pt. I, sect. 2) 


To well manage our Affections and wild Horses of Plato, are the highest Circenses; 
and the noblest Digladiation is in the Theater of our selves: for therein our inward 
Antagonists, not only like common Gladiators, with ordinary Weapons and down 
right Blows make at us, but also like Retiary and Laqueary Combatants, with Nets, 
Frauds and Entanglements fall upon us. Weapons for such combats are not to be 
forged at Lipara: Vulcan's art doth nothing in this internal Militia ; wherein not the 
Armour of Achilles, but the Armature of St. Paul, gives the Glorious day, and Triumphs 
not Leading up into Capitols, but into the highest Heavens. (id., sect. 24) 


The Hand of Providence writes often by Abbreviatures, Hieroglyphicks or short 
Characters, which, like the Laconism on the Wall, are not to be made out but by a 
Hint or Key from that Spirit which endited them. (id., sect. 25) 


Prove not a Cloud but an Asterisk in thy Region. (id., sect. 32) 


Embrace not the opacous and blind side of Opinions, but that which looks most 
Luciferously or influentially unto Goodness. (id., Pt. III, sect. 3) 


In every clime we are in a periscian1) state, and with our Light our Shadow and 
Darkness walk about us. (id., sect. 11) 


Be not prodigal nor prodigious in Revenge. (id., sect. 12) 


We cannot but wish these Urnes might have the effect of Theatrical vessels, and 
great Hippodrome Urnes in Rome; to resound the acclamations and honour due unto 
us. (Hydriotaphia, Epistle) 


Death must be the Lucina of life. (id., ch. 5) 
Men seeme to us not ancient butt antiquities. (Hydriotaphia, Addit. Passage, Keynes, 


vol. IV, p. 51; cf. Donne, Autumnall: ‘(Name not these living death-heds unto me, / For 
these not ancient but antique be’.) 


In such instances, which could easily be multiplied, words and images are 
turned over in all their facets by the skilful fingers of the lapidary, and set in 
the context by an exquisite industry which reminds one of the art of the 


1) Periscians, people dwelling within the Polar Circles, so that they have their shadows 
round about them in form of millstones. 
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jewellers. Images acquire almost an emblematical value ; they are there not so 
much as parts and parcels of a current of inspiration, but as precious stones, 
more decorative than structural. 1) It is what French critics call style artiste : 
a style which is particularly affected by those poets in prose, the essayists, with 
lamb at their head. They combine etymological puns and elaborate similes 
with the same ingenuity a poet would display in precious rhymes. 

In Lamb, however, the ring of the whole composition is very different from 
Browne’s. We are not reminded, while reading him, as we constantly are 
while reading Browne, that such eloquence, both elegant and erudite, tinged 
with suave gravity, was really an offshoot of sacred oratory. It was chamber 
music developing as a jeu a cété to the full orchestra of the sermon. The seven- 
teenth century is the golden age of the sermon ; its influence can be traced in 
any other branch of prose but fiction: Raleigh’s History of the World, Sir 
Thomas Browne’s works, in their most magnificent passages, adopt the tech- 
nique of the sermon. The last chapter of Hydriotaphia could have been delivered 
from St. Paul’s Cross without needing much alteration. When Lamb wrote, 
journalism had been superseding sacred eloquence for a long time as the most 
popular kind of literature; the sermon-like prose of Browne reached him in 
sordine, tempered as it was by the influence of a more homely and pedestrian 
style. 

Mr. Keynes’s edition is a just compromise between a thorough critical 
edition with full record of variants, and an edition for the general reader. He 
has been well-advised in not trying to trace all the references of Browne’s 
Pseudodoxia to their sources; such a task, which would have required long 
researches, would have been hardly justified by the results. Considerable 
material from manuscript sources is going to be included in volumes five and 
six, which are in progress. It seems a pity that this edition should not be 
entirely free from misprints: some of these have been later corrected by the 
editor; others seem to have escaped his attention, for instance: Vol. I, p. 166, 
margin: for Tilure read Tibure; Vol. II, p. 79, 1.9 from end: Graceus read 
Graccus; p. 203, 1. 9: for should be be regular, read should be regulac. 


Liverpool. Mario PrRAz. 


The Syllable. 


Since the psychologist has entered the field of phonetics, many questions 
both of fundamental and of secondary importance, have come to be looked 
upon from a more correct point of view. His contributions, however, are not 
always a gain, and they have to be scrutinized with a critical eye, when he is 
not a trained phonetician. A case in point is the simple question: What is 
speech? The ordinary student, if he has ever given his attention to it at all, will 
give some such answer as: Speech is a vehicle fcr the audible conveyance 
of one’s thoughts and sensations. But this definition is objected to by the 
average psychologist. To him speech is not sound produced by movement, but 


1) It is symptomatic that Gabriele d’Annunzio, in his Preface to H. Furst's translation of 
Ojetti’s As they seemed to me, should have recorded as model English prose writers 
“finvestigatore Thomas Browne” and ‘‘l'immaginatore Walter Pater”, and concluded with a 
reference to the poet of the Grecian [Irn and Endymion. 
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movement producing sound. A. W. de Groot 1) still expresses himself very 
guardedly: ‘Without any doubt the perception of speech-sounds evokes images 
of speech-movements. So it is not at all impossible that the unity of perception 
felt by the hearer is not caused directly by the perception of sounds, but by the 
associative images of movement.” Your genuine psychologist, e. g. Stetson, 
is not at all in doubt: “Speech is not a series of sounds produced by certain 
movements. Rather speech is a series of movements made audible by certain 
sounds and silences which these movements produce”’.And again 2): “the speech 
of the deaf and the lip-reading of the deaf show that sound is not essential 
to speech, that the process can occur without it’’. Now, this is a specious argu- 
ment, for they are a mechanical process based on the ear and the phonetic 
knowledge of the teacher. We might just as well honour the performances of 
the sky-sign advertisement in Amsterdam, popularly called ‘Hij zeit wat’, 
with the appellation of speech. Deaf-mutes cannot teach each other how 
to speak. 

On the same page Stetson quotes Paget to prove his point: ‘“This absence of 
any general characteristic resonant change. seems to indicate that, in 
identifying these particular consonant sounds, and probably also in identifying 
all speech sounds, the ear is primarily concerned in recognizing where and how 
the closure (or release) is made in the vocal cavity rather than in identifying 
the actual resonances themselves”. Stetson here accepts Paget’s guarded 
statement as gospel truth?) ,whereas the latter used the words ‘seems to indicate’. 
Besides, Paget says on p. 151 of the same pamphlet: “In other words these 
consonants [p, b, t, d, k, g] are recognized by the nature and the changes of 
the resonances which are set up, and by their curves of approach to or 
recession from the resonance of the vowel with which they are associated”. I 
would add: and by the nature of the articulatory organs ([k] soft tongue and 
soft palate, neither of them very energetic or active, [t] soft tongue and hard 
palate, [p] two soft lips, thin and energetic. Also the different resonance 
chamber of the mouth: [k] explodes into the whole mouth, [t] into the orifice 
of the lips, [p] at the lips). 


Physiol. de l'Homme et des Anim, XIII, 1928, pp. 194, 192. 

1) It is not the only occasion on which Stetson misinterprets the author he cites. On p. 210, 
in condemning Sievers’ distinction between ‘pressure syllables’ (Drucksilben) and ‘sonority 
syllables’, he remarks: ‘‘All syllables become pressure syllables, assuming that the ‘pressure’ 
is due to a sudden breath pulse. As W. Perrett points out, it is possible to run through the 
whole gamut of vowels in a single syllable’? (Some Questions of Phon. Theory, p. 25 & 67, 
1919). Now, it is a curious fact that Perrett is one of those who assume sonority as the 
foundation of a syllable. By gamut he means [ieeaoul] etc., which on the sonority principle 
would represent one syllable. 

On p. 187 he says that according to Sievers a-i is two sonority syllables, whereas the latter 
is at great pains to explain that it contains two pressure syllables (Grundziige 5, § 520). 

Another case of misrepresentation occurs on p. 192, where he observes: ‘‘Rousselot makes 
the distinction between the single and the double consonant hang on the ‘acoustic effect” 
(Rousselot, Principes, p. 348). But Rousselot says: ‘‘Au point de vue acoustique, l’effet de 
Varticulation est simple ou double,’’ which is quite a different thing. 

And again on p. 204. ‘In forms like ‘runnin’ ’n’ neighin’ it seldom happens, as Sievers 
assumes, that the ‘n’ position is retained; this does occasionally take place, but as a rule 
the tongue makes a definite stroke for each syllable.’’ Sievers assumes nothing of the sort, 
he says in other words exactly the same as Stetson, at least in § 112 of the 5th edition 
(Stetson quotes the 4th). 
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If Stetson holds that “the essence of a phonetic ‘sound’ is a movement of 
the speech apparatus” (p. 193), he is, of course, entitled to do so, but he has 
no right to base his opinion on the authorities he cites wrongly. The question 
raised by him has, moreover, only theoretical value and might form an interest- 
ing subject for a debating-club. To the ordinary man there is no doubt what- 
ever that speech is essentially, or even exclusively, sound, for he, like the baby 
in its earliest infancy, hears alone ; and to the teacher of languages who does 
not go in for phonetics, the acoustic quality of a sound is of paramount 
importance. It is only the trained phonetician, linguist or otherwise, who also 
approaches the nature of a sound from an articulatory point of view. 

The whole question in a nut-shell is : Speech involves cause (sensory nerves, 
chest, air-stream, vocal organs) and effect (speech sounds reaching the ear 
of both hearer and speaker). Stetson places cause first, whereas I amongst 
others consider effect more important. 

As is well known, it is difficult, if not impossible, to give a satisfactory 
definition of the most familiar subjects in every-day life, e.g., a plant or an 
animal. Students of language could add a noun, a pronoun, a conjunction, a 
vowel, a consonant, etc. The syllable is one of them. Some phoneticians deny 
the very existence of it from a phonetic point of view. Scripture 1) amongst 
others writes: “The usual scheme of prosody with feet, syllables, iambus, 
trochee, etc., is a fantastic fabric of fancy without the faintest foundation in 
fact.” Even granting that his opinion is the correct one, for practical purposes 
the syllable cannot be dispensed with, and, therefore, it is incumbent on us to 
decide what is exactly to be understood by it. Though even those who have only 
a vague notion of what it is, will as a rule be able to tell at once of how many 
syllables a word consists, among phoneticians opinions differ widely as to its 
character. In addition to the question whether the sounds or the movements 
are the predominant factor there are other controversial points to be dealt with. 

Apart from the extreme view held by Scripture and others, there are in the 
main three theories : 

Ist. The idea of a syllable is connected with the sonority of the sounds 
(Briicke, Trautmann, Vietor, Jespersen). 

2ly. The syllable division is based on expiration (Merkel, Stetson). 

3ly. The demarcation is based on a combination of these two theories. 
Hence, there are two sorts of syllables, expiratory and sonority ones (Sweet, 
Sievers, Techmer, Passy). 

Acoustically the syllable is defined by sonority, loudness, and pitch. 

Sonority, Sweet?) says, is: “the force with which they (the sounds) strike the 
sense of hearing. The most sonorous sounds are those formed with voice, and 
the less the voice is impeded the more sonorous the sound.” 

It is evident that the author refers to sounds produced with the same force 
or energy. Of course, it is possible to produce a speech sound with various 
degrees of force. In that case we speak of its loudness apart from its sonority. 
Whether one shouts a sound or speaks it in a low voice, it has the same 
sonority, but its loudness differs. 

It is sonority, then, in this narrow sense of the word, on which acoustically 
syllabification may depend, for the syllable ends where it reaches a minimum 
of sonority. 


1) E. W. Scripture, Nature CIX, No. 2867, Oct. 11, 1924. 
2) H. Sweet, A Primer of Phonetics?, § 148. 
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Pitch, the varying note of the vocal chords, is of secondary importance in this 
respect, for in speaking a sentence with the same pitch, one still pronounces as 
many syllables as when one varies it. On the other hand, the pitch in speaking 
rises or falls constantly, and as such only is it a factor in determining the 
number of the syllables spoken. 

As regards the second theory mentioned above, viz., that the syllable division 
is based on expiration, Sweet 1) again deserves to be quoted, though at the 
time of writing he had not as yet assumed sonority as a factor: “The only 
division actually made in language is that into ‘breath-groups’. We are unable 
to utter more than a certain number of sounds in succession, without renewing 
the stock of air in the lungs. These breath-groups correspond partially with the 
logical division into sentences ; every sentence is necessarily a breath-group, 
but every breath-group need not be a complete sentence . . . . The other pho- 
netic divisions, of word and syllable, are clearly the result of deliberate 
analysis”. As “the conception of a syllable is necessarily a somewhat vague 
one” 2), Sweet does not attempt a definition. 

From an expiratory point of view, the breath-groups of Sweet consist 
generally of more than one smaller sound-groups (sometimes a single sound) 
which are produced by one chest pulse (breath pulse, impulse of breath), and 
these, with one restriction to be mentioned later on, constitute what is called the 
syllable. This chest pulse (not to be confounded with expiration) is affected 
by the action of the chest, vocal chords, proper and false, epiglottis, soft palate 
and uvula, tongue, jaw, lips, and cheeks. 

One of the latest advocates of the chest pulse theory, and one in whose mind 
there is no doubt at all about it; is Stetson. On p. 195 he remarks: “The funda- 
mental unit for phonetic analysis is the movement of the syllable, a single 
breath pulse which is sometimes released 3) by a consonant movement and 
sometimes arrested by a consonant movement. The division of the syllables is 
the division of these chest pulses one from another.” And again on p. 202: 
“The syllable is a sudden movement, a stroke, of the muscles of expiration.” 
He distinguishes three fundamental types of movement : 

1°, The movement of fixation : opposing groups of muscles hold the member 
in position. When a person is about to speak, the chest is partly inflated and 
is often held in that position for a short time before any syllable is uttered. 
The chest is fixated before speech in such a case. 

2°. The ‘controlled’ movement: in this type at least two opposing groups of 
muscles work together in producing the movement. Both the antagonistic 
muscle-groups are contracted throughout the movement. The direction of the 
movement can be changed after it is under way ; such a movement is relatively 
slow, and ‘controlled’ throughcut its course.... The slow expiration of air in 
a prolonged vowel constitutes a ‘controlled’ movement. 

3°. The balistic4) movement: the entire movement consists of a single 
jerk. It is impossible to change the movement during its course. The member 
is indeed thrown from one limit to the other like a projectile, as the name 
implies. 

This distinction in itself is interesting, and it brings us in its application 
to the third theory, the one that recognizes expiratory and sonority syllables. 


1) H. Sweet, Handbook, §§ 247/8, 1877. 
2) Ditto, § 255, 
3) The reader is more accustomed to the wording: ‘‘which begins and ends with 
a consonant”’ respectively. 
4) The more usual spelling is ‘ballistic’, 
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Where Stetson justly condemns the purely acoustic quality of the sound- 
group (Scripture), he goes too far in saying that the syllable demarcation is a 
matter of movements which the sounds make audible. One of the arguments he 
adduces is that “‘it is possible to articulate words without any breath whatever. If 
one draws a breath, closes the glottis and eliminates all breath pressure and then 
makes the movements of uttering a sentence, the syllables do not run together ; 
instead the balistic movements of jaw and tongue replace the movements of the 
breathing apparatus and form clear-cut syllables in which the consonants play 
their part.” But, in my opinion, this is not speech at all. 

For the rest, there is nothing new about Stetson’s theory, for Sweet !) 
already states in his Handbook: “the strength of each separate force-impulse, 
such as we give to the separate syllables of any sound-group, tends to diminish 
progressively, until a new impulse begins, which in its turn diminishes progress- 
ively. The beginning of each of these force-impulses marks the beginning of 
the syllable... . Syllabification depends not on mere force, but on discontinuity 
of force. Thus in ‘ticket’ and ‘take it’ the syllabification is exactly the same, 
the (k) belonging to the first syllable in both groups, and although the (k) 
is pronounced stronger in ‘ticket’ than in ‘take it’ it does not therefore begin a 
new syllable.”” What is new about Stetson’s view is that he emphatically denies 
the existence of Sievers’ sonority syllables (Schallsilben), i.e., syllables of 
which the delimitation depends on sonority. From his standpoint he is within 
his right, but the way in which he expresses himself is to be regretted, for 
Sievers, together with Sweet, stands foremost among the phoneticians of the 
last fifty years. 

In order to enable the reader to understand the question of the sonority 
syllable, I will state as briefly as possible Sievers’ theory 2) of the nature and 
limits of the syllable. 

An all-embracing genetic definition of a syllable is not to be given. All that 
can really be done is to state from the acoustic point of view that the ear of 
the hearer divides the connected speech subjectively into certain portions, i.e. 
sound-groups, which it considers as units in themselves and in contradistinction 
to other similar sound-groups, and that these portions are what are generally 
called syllables. This division is based on the fact that the ear observes and 
estimates certain discontinuities in the loudness (Schallstarke) of the separate 
moments. Especially minima of loudness are felt as syllable dividers, i.e., the 
ear decides upon the closing of a syllable and the beginning of a new one 
where connected speech passes through a minimum of loudness. Hence, the 
degrees of loudness of the various speech sounds have to be considered. They 
may be: 

1) primary or voluntary degrees of loudness. They depend on the force of 
the breath stream with which each speech sound is produced. Of course, one 
can vary this force at will. 

2) secondary or involuntary degrees of loudness, 

a. dependent on the nature of the sound, whether voiced or voiceless ; 

b. dependent on the degree of damping : the vocal canal is able to some 
extent to damp the sounds produced in it by making the aperture at the lips 
smaller. . 

So in 1) there is question of degrees of air-pressure (Schallstarke), in 
2) a.b. of degrees of sonority (Schallfiille). 


1) H. Sweet, Handbook, §§ 257 & 260. 
2) E. Sievers, Grundziige der Phon.®, 1901, §§ 515-567. 
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The simplest way of forming a series of expiratory syllables is by 
pronouncing a vowel with varying force, e.g., a long [a:]. Every new 
increase of pressure after a preceding diminution makes the impression of a 
new syllable, and the limits of the separate syllables lie in the moments of least 
air-pressure. In the same way [aia] can be pronounced as three syllables 
[a-i-a] or two: [ai-a], or [a-ia], or [ai-ia], that is, the [i] divided over the 
two syllables, because the increase of air-pressure begins in the middle of it. 
In all these cases that is felt as one syllable which is produced with an 
independent and at the same time continuative breath pulse. 

On the other hand, such sound-groups as [aia] and [asa] and [ala] cannot 
possibly. be pronounced as one syllable, even if they are produced with 
constant, gradually diminishing, or gradually increasing air-pressure. This is 
owing to the degree of sonority of the component sounds: as [i], [s], and [1] 
are less sonorous than [a], the boundary of the syllables lies in [i], [s], and 
[1] respectively, and it is only a new chest pulse that can decide whether the 
new syllable begins before, in, or after [i], [s], and [1]. 

All this shows that expiratory and sonority syllables may cover each other, 
but it is by no means necessary. 

Any one who is not prejudiced will agree without hesitation that in theory 
at least it must be possible to pronounce more than one sonority syllable to 
one chest pulse. Moreover, Sievers makes mention of a very simple experiment 
to prove it: Pronounce [a] continuing it for some time with the same force 
throughout, and meanwhile strike repeatedly on the mouth-aperture with the 
flat hand. Yet Stetson insists on objective proof ! 

It is difficult to take Stetson seriously sometimes. So on p. 184, where he 
remarks: “In the playing of wind instruments we have a close analogy to 
speech .... Each note is equivalent to a syllable in speech.” As if the clarionet 
player could not produce several notes with a single breath pulse by working the 
keys rapidly! On p. 188 he actually asserts that in whisper the sonority factors 
“have gone wrong’, as if, again, in whispered sounds there were no various 
degrees of sonority! In rejecting. the sonority syllable in whisper, he asks : 
“Why not assume that the breath pulse is replaced by some concomitant 
factor in cases like a-i-a and a-l-a in the rapid movement or the vocalic 
apparatus in a-i-a and in the rapid movement of the tongue in a-J-a?” In 
my turn I should like to ask why [uai] and [iau] can be pronounced as one 
syllable, though there is the same rapid movement twice over, from [u] to [a] 
and from [a] to [i], and vice versa ? 

After all, Stetson admits at least the possibility of two syllables to one 
breath pulse, and he repeats this concession on pp. 210 and 2321). Until a 
satisfactory answer to my question is forthcoming, I shall assume the existence 
of sonority syllables, 

Sievers justly observes that the cases in which the demarcation of the 
syllables depends on sonority exclusively are very few in number. “In general 
pure sonority syllables seem to occur only where a single consonant 2) stands 
between two sonants, the first of which is strongly stressed and short, e.g., 
German fasse, Kammer, alle; English hissing, hammer, hilly. Here the 


1) The writer remarks on the absence of experimental evidence. Surely, with his laboratory 
experience and the instruments at his disposal it ought to be comparatively easy for him 
to supply the answer to the question one way or the other. 

2) By sonant Sievers means the sound that dominates the syllable; all the others are 
consonants. 


a 
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boundary of the syllables lies undoubtedly in the consonant, but notwith- 
standing that, the latter seems to belong to both syllables, while in it there is 
no discontinuity of air-pressure. From an expiratory point of view they are 
monosyllables, but they contain two sonority syllables’. In Dutch, too, such 
words as [dapar] dapper, [pasa] passen, [tone] tonnen, are uttered with one 
breath pulse, but they contain two sonority syllables, and their limit lies in 
the consonant. As regards the English examples of Sievers, however, | am 
inclined to agree with Sweet, who says that there is a new impulse of 
breath after the consonant: [his-in], [ham-a], [hil-i]. To my ear there is 
a difference in this respect between Dutch [bEtar] and English [bit-a]. '). 

It should be added that, besides vowels, only the so-called vowellikes 
[1, m,n] can be the core or centre of a syllable in English: [straedl] straddle, 
[skafl] scuffle, [ridm or ripm] rhythm, [lisn] listen, [eibl] able, [raifl] rifle, 
and that in this case the vowellike after a short vowel forms a sonority syllable 
(the first four examples). In a combination of two vowellikes [1] is more 
sonorous than [m] and [n], and for that reason [film] film, and [kiln] kiln, 
are only one syllable2). Though it may be thought rather arbitrary, in a 
group of sounds uttered with one breath pulse other consonants than vowellikes 
are not considered to form a separate syllable : [lepst] lapsed, [tekst] taxed, 
and [reidzd] raged, are one syllable, notwithstanding the greater sonority of 
[s] and [z] over [k], [p], and [d]. A new breath pulse would be required to 
make such words as [lepst] etc., [lijvz] leaves, [fifps] fifths, [siksps] sixths, 
into two syllables. 

Finally I may remind the reader that, whereas the sonority boundary always 
lies within the sound of least sonority, an air-pressure boundary may lie either 
before, after, or in the consonant between two neighbouring sonants. 

Acoustically a syllable sometimes consists of one vowel or diphthong only: 
[a-slijp] asleep, [ou-da] odour, and usually) a word contains as many 
syllables as there are vowels in it; but occasionally a consonant does duty as 
a vowel and is then called syllabic: [1] in [ei-bl, ’bjuw-ti-fl] able, beautiful, 
is syllabic. 

In the language of the Berbers in Africa there are a great many words that 
have no vowel at all: [sls] to clothe, [znz] to sell, [fk] to give, [adaxttfkt] 
may you give him to us 3). 

In the majority of cases, however, a syllable consists of a vowel flanked 
by one or more than one consonant, and as the vowels are more sonorous than 
the consonants, “the audibility of language depends, roughly speaking, on its 
vowels. Acoustically, consonants are mere modifiers of the vowels” 4). 

Stetson would have us believe that the vowel is not the core of the syllable. 
He says on p. 212: “A. G. Bell was surprised to find, in dealing with the speech 
of mutes, that the vowel is far less important than the consonants. He found 
that with a vague indeterminate vowel substituted for all the vowels a reading 
may still be quite comprehensible. The Semitic languages betray this feeling 
that the vowel is incidental by writing only the consonants on the line, and 
marking the vowels, ad libitum, as mere ‘points’.” But this has nothing to do 


1) See Prof. Dr. H. Zwaardemaker & L. P. H. Eijkman, Leerboek der Phonetiek, 1928, 
pp. 260 and 262. 

2) The combination [mn] does not occur in English. 

3) Carl Meinhof. Vox, 1913, p. 26. 

4) H. Sweet, A Primer of Phonetics”, § 149. 
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with the audibility of the sounds. It is simply owing to the fact that the number 
of different vowels in a sentence is comparatively small, one to each syllable, 
and the consonants flanking them admit in their grouping but few vowels to 
form a word. The sentence: m. s.st.c w.nt t. ch.cch y.st.rd. can easily be 
understood, because sister is the only word in the language in which the order 
of the consonants is s.st.r. The same may be said of church (ch.rch) and 
yesterday (y.st.rd.). For m. we have the choice between ma, me, my, for 
w.nt between want, went, wont, for t. between fie, toe, and to. 

As regards their length, it is sufficient to distinguish short and long vowels 
in English. Short vowels end more abruptly than long ones, i.e., in the former 
the force of the breath stream is all but maintained to the end, whereas in the 
latter it gradually diminishes, cf. [not] not and [bs:d] bird. Hence, they are 
said to have close and open contact with the following consonant respectively. 

Short vowels, then, are such as can be short or have close contact: [bit] 
bit, [bet] bet, [beet] bat, [buk] book, [not] not, [bat] but. The rest are 
long, i.e. they cannot be quite short and the contact is open. Under circum- 
stances short and long vowels may be lengthened or shortened respectively. 
They are then said to be half-long, and the close contact of the short vowels 
becomes open. Every student of English knows that the vowel in [bed] bad 
is perceptibly longer than in [bet] bat. In fact, the short vowel followed by 
a voiced consonant may be longer than a long vowel. Meyer!) gives an 
interesting table in 1/100 seconds : 


[it] 13.9 [lit] 20.1 [Id] 24.6 [lid] 35.4 

[>t] 20.1 [>:t] _ 29.8 [od 3h [>:d] 39.9 

[Is] 17.3 [lis] 24.1 [Iz] 26.5 [liz] 36.1 

[os] 23.2 [>:s] 32.6 (sz) 327, [2:z] 38.7 
This is in direct contradiction to Stetson’s statement: ‘The ‘short vowels’ 
of the English demand a certain syllable movement; they occur often in 
closed syllables, and they are very rapid; they cannot be prolonged (p. 214)”. 
Nor can the following remark of his pass muster: “When the syllable has a 
consonant release, the length of the syllable movement is not affected; the 
consonant movement fuses with the syllable movement (p. 237)”. I ascertained 
the following durations in 1/100 seconds 2) of words spoken by two subjects : 


[put] oud = 37 [out] 463/, 
[fut] fout 38 [fut] 45 
[es] esch 335), [es] 34 
[zes] zes 33 [zes] 34°/, 
[o.m] oom 40}/, [o.m] 471/, 
{[ro.m] room 52 [ro.m] 67?/, 
[eik] eik 26'/, [eik] 334/, 
[teik] tijk 45°), [teik] 47 


So oud, fout and esch, zes bear out Stetson’s contention, but oom, room 
and eik, tijk contradict it. 


1) Ernst A. Meyer, Englische Lautdauer, 1903, p. 42. 


2) L. P. H. Ejijkman, Iets over rythme in het Ned. ‘ 
et ae ij r rythme in he vers, De Nieuwe Taalgids, XXII. 
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Meyer’s table quoted above shows that a long vowel is much lengthened 
when a voiced consonant follows. In Dutch a following [r] has the same 
influence. I found : 


fabroem ~ 221/,° 214], [y] duur- = 28°), 32/4 
[au] roer 26°/, 27 
[e] sleep 191/, 22 
[o] poot 241/, 27}/, [e] keet 22° /75264/5 
[o] knoop 241/, 231/, [E] heer 3151, 38 
[o] pook 20%/, 31 
[o] oom  24'/, 303), [i] kiek 181/, 18%), 
fo]: room . 24 361), [i] niet 17177, 
[6] oor paseo; [i] kiem 191/, 22}/, 
[i] spier 285/, 29 


The average duration of a short vowel in Dutch is 14 or 15. 

Compare this with what Stetson remarks: “The vowel of the syllable with 
arresting consonant will always be a brief vowel” (p. 238). 

Consonants, too, may be lengthened, as indeed they are in English after 
a short vowel: [t] in [hat] hat is longer than in [ha:t] heart. In fact they 
may be prolonged indefinitely, as Stetson remarks. Only, I would make an 
exception for the voiced stops [b, d, g], because in a closed space the voice 
cannot continue indefinitely. 

The preceding observations about the duration of the syllable and its 
constituting parts refer only to ordinary enunciation. In rapid speech great 
changes take place. On this subject especially one turns hopefully to Stetson for 
information, but one’s expectations end in disappointment. He writes a great 
deal about syllable demarcation, and illustrates it by no fewer than 126 
figures containing records of the chest pulses and the action of the breath and 
the lips in words and word-groups. I have been at great pains to try and 
analyse them all, but in the majority of cases I have failed, owing to the fact 
that the datum-lines at the beginning of the curves are wanting, and 
consequently the exact delimitation of the syllables is impossible. Another 
serious drawback is that nowhere does the author use a phonetic notation, so 
that sometimes it is not possible to know what was actually spoken. Examples 
are: runnin’ ’n’ neighin’ (does ’n’ mean [n] or [an] ?), Lil’ ’Il lie low, Otto ought 
to. This is a great pity, for the subject of his studies is very interesting. All his 
experiments are directed to the demarcation of syllables, gemination, and the 
loss and overlapping of sounds in rapid speech, thus demonstrating what 
Sweet had already pointed out 1), that it is difficult to hear much syllable 
division when for instance such a word as necessary is uttered rapidly. 

To sum up what has been said in the preceding pages about the nature of 
a syllable, I would suggest as the nearest approach to an all-embracing 
definition the one given by de Groot1), but in the following slightly 
amended form : 


1) H. Sweet, A Primer of Phon.?, § 160, 1902. 
1) A. W. de Groot, Instrumental Phon., etc., Meded. Kon. Akad. v. Wet., Afd. Lett., 


dl. 65, Serie A, No. 2, p. 31. 
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A syllable is the shortest group of either speech sounds (sometimes a single 
sound) or of movements, or of both, that makes on the senses the impression 
of unity. 

tm rela I shall make an attempt to frame the rules for the acoustic 
syllabification of English words 1). 

I. Sonority syllable. — A sonority limit occurs only when a stressed vowel 
is immediately followed by an unstressed one. 

Here a difficulty presents itself. In such words as [fie] fear, [pte] poor, 
[pea] pair, the combinations [ia, te, eo] form so-called murmur diphthongs, of 
which the first element, owing to the stress, has greater loudness, but the 
second element, thanks to the larger mouth aperture has greater sonority. As 
they pass over into each other without a new breath pulse on the second part, 
and the whole body of the tongue maintains its position, they are genuine 
diphthongs according to the definition: a diphthong is a combination of two 
vowels which, uttered without interruption, consequently with the same position 
of the body of the tongue and one impulse of stress, gradually pass over into 
each other; hence, it is a concatenation of unimpeded sounds two of which are 
prominent above the rest. 

The difficulty spoken of arises from the fact that in standard-English the 
so-called long vowels [i] and [u] are wide and diphthongized into [iit] and [uu1] 
usually represented by [ij] and [uw], but that there is also a long, narrow, 
monophthongic variety of these vowels [i:,u:] which does not sound 
dialectal *). Hence, such words as [sij, diiw] see, do, are also pronounced 
as [si:, du:]. In the murmur diphthong the second element of [ij, uw] is 
dropped and the first remains short: [dia] deer, dear, [pua] poor. 

In derivatives, too, these two pronunciations are possible: [sia, si:a] seer, 
[egriabl, agri:abl] agreeable, [dia, di:e] doer. Now, [ia,ta] are genuine 
diphthongs if pronounced with one stress pulse, and consequently belong to 
one syllable, whereas the pronunciation [i:s, i:a] is in accordance with the 
meaning of the word, involves the return of the whole body of the tongue 
to its neutral position, and consequently represents two syllables marked off 
by tongue-position and by sonority, because there is no new breath pulse 
for [a]. Other examples are: [mju’ziom, mju’zi:om] museum, (rislaiz, ‘ri:alaiz] 
realize, [trient, tri:ont] truant, [ri’njuol, ri‘nja:ol] renewal, [kruol, kré:al] cruel. 

In triphthongs the case is slightly different, because the question of wide 
and narrow pronunciation is not a factor. Such words as [faia, haia, flaual, 
fire, hire, flour, are acoustically just as well two syllables as [hais, laia, flaua, 
leis, dzoiea] higher, liar, flower, layer, (en)joyer, though the words of the 
former group from the spelling point of view would be considered one 
syllable. Other examples are: [faiorin] firing, [traiomf] triumph, [daialog] 
dialogue, [kauad]. 

A doublet form of [eia] is [ea]: [preis, prea] prayer. Some people always 
pronounce [ea], i.e., a diphthong: [mea] mayor, just as [mea] mare, [lea] layer, 
just as [lea] lair, [prea] prayer. Others make a difference: 

[lea, leio] layer (stratum)—T[leia) one who lays; 

(prea, preia] supplication—[preia] one who prays; 

[mea] mayor is more common than [meia]. 


1) They will be found to differ in some respects f th i 
division of Dutch words see Leerboek, p. 262. SE ay ee ee ee 
2) H. Sweet, The Sounds of Engl., p. 71. 
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A doublet form of [ous] is [oa]: [sous, soa] sower. Of course [oua] is a 
dissyllable, because the sonority passes through a minimum in [u]. 

Il. Expiratory syllables. — These rules regard both strong (’) and 
medium(.) stress. 

1. A single consonant preceded by a stressed short vowel and followed by 
an unstressed syllable belongs to the preceding syllable: [/nol-idz| knowledge, 
[plez-a] pleasure, [ber-iol] burial, [in-asnt] innocent, [fi’lol-adzist] philologist, 
[’krit-isizam] criticism, [gromeet-ikal] grammatical, [.im-i’tei/on] imitation, 
| .rep-i’tifan] repetition, [.rek-ag’nifan) recognition, [.saet-is’feek/on] satisfaction, 
[.sap-a’zifan] supposition. 

2. Two or more consonants between a short stressed vowel and an 
unstressed syllable are divided over the two syllables: the first consonant 
belongs to the short vowel; of the rest as many belong to the second 
syllable as can be initial together: [/has-tinz] hustings, [prob-lem] problem, 
[‘meed-zik] magic, [ma‘dzes-tik] majestic, [‘neet-/aral] natural, [/ev-ri] every, 
[dis’tin-gwif] distinguish, [/pros-pekt] prospect. (See ‘prospective’ under 6.) 

3. One consonant between a long stressed vowel (diphthong) and an 
unstressed syllable belongs to the latter; two or more consonants go to the 
unstressed syllable as far as they can be initial together: [‘vea-rigeitid] 
variegated, [/bjuw-tifl] beautiful, [v2:tzu] virtue, [mi’lou-djas] melodious, 
[‘ei-mjabl] amiable, [hei-sti] hasty. 

Wholly is either [houli] (with gemination) or [hou-li]. 

4. One consonant after an unstressed vowel belongs to the following 
syllable. Two or more consonants go to the following syllable as far as they 
can be initial together: [ve-’raiiti] variety, [.dgena-’reifan] generation, [si-’vili-ti] 
civility, [.inti-‘lekt/ual] intellectual, [/kriti-si-zam] criticism, [fi-‘lolodzist] 
philologist, [a-senfal] essential (the first vowel also [i] or [e].) 

[ab-’strepa-ras] | obstreperous, [.pal’seifon] pulsation, [lg-’Zuarians] 
luxuriance, [.zri-ste’kretik] aristocratic, [sa-spekt] suspect. 

[ma-’dzestik] majestic, [’soli-tjuwd] solitude. 

5. The syllabification of clear compounds corresponds with the word 
division: [/weis(t)-kout, ‘wes-kat] waistcoat, [haen-ka-t/if] handkerchief, [seetis- 
feck fan] satisfaction, [.zriste-’kreetik] aristocratic (like democratic). Exceptions : 
— {a-nade! another, [/nap-in] nothing, [‘tap-ons] twopence, |/prip-ans| three- 
pence, [wi-’daut] without, [wi-’din] within, [wi-’do:1] withal. —  [at-o:l] at 
all becomes [2-’t>:l] when an adverb: [2t’o:l taimz] at all times, but [not 
9-to:l] not at all. 

The compound is not felt in [kwin-’tesns] quintessence. 

6. Of the unstressed prefixes that are felt as such the following are kept 
intact: [di, dis, i, pri, pro, ti, treens]: [di-’skripfan] description, [di-’send] 
descend, [di-’spee] despair, [dis-o’point] disappoint, [dis’krijt] discreet, [dis- 
‘treekt] distract, [i-’spe/al] especial, [i-’sko:t] escort, [pri-‘sijd] precede, 
[pra-’spektiv] prospective, [ri-’spond! respond, [ri-’stoa] restore, [traens-’péa- 
rent] transparent. 

[dis(z), treens] lose their [s(z)] when followed by [s(z)]: [di-’sembl] 
dissemble, [di-’semineit] disseminate, [di-’zijz] disease, [di-’zalv] dissolve, 
[traen-’skraib] transcribe, [traen-sil’veinjo] Transylvania. 

[dis-’snrabl] dishonourable is also pronounced: [di-’zonrabl]. 

When the stress falls on these prefixes, the words follow the general 
rule for compounds : [‘des-altari] desultory, [‘dez-ot] desert, [‘dez-igneit] 
designate, [/dis-aljuwt] dissolute, [‘es-ns] essence, [’es-ko:t] escort, [’rez-idens] 
residence, [res-ta’reifan] restoration, [/pres-idz] presage. 
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Unstressed [iks] remains intact: [iks-’juwd] exude, [iks-‘ks: fon] excursion, 
[iks-’pekt] expect, [iks-‘pens] expense, [iks-’tetik] ecstatic, [iks- tgein(d)3] 
exchange, [iks-’paia] expire, [iks-’tol] extol, [iks-’tro:dnri] extraordinary ). 

[s] falls out before a following [s] : [ik-’sait] excite, [ik-’sel] excel, [ik- sentrik] 
eccentric, [ik-’sept] except, [ik-’ss:pt] excerpt, [ik-’ses] excess, [ik- saiz] excise. 

[igz] follows the general rule : [ig-’za:mpl] example, [ig-’ zaedzareit] exaggerate, 
[ig-’zibit] exhibit, [ig-’zo:It] exalt, [ig-zile’reifon] exhilaration, [ig- zo:t] exhort, 
fig-’zeil, iks-’heil] exhale, [ig-’zist] exist, [ig-’zjuwberens] exuberance, [ig-zalt] 
exult. 

Stressed [eks] remains intact before a consonant; before a vowel [s] 
belongs to the following syllable: [/eks-koveit] excavate, [‘eks-tasi] ecstacy, 
[‘eks-ts:peit] extirpate, [/eks-tra] extra; [/ek-sikrobl] execrable, [ek-sosaiz] 
exercise, [/ek-sail] exile, [/ek-sadas] exodus, [ek-sju’deifen] exudation. 

7. Separable suffixes follow the general rules: [klep-in] clapping (1), 
[han-tin] hunting (2), [res-tin] resting (2), [fet-/in] fetching (2), [sim-plo] 
simpler (2), [rai-tin] writing (3), [/au-tin] shouting (3), [tei-stin] 
tasting (3), [bs:-stin] bursting (3), [sa:m-ple]~ sampler (3), [o’kausti-koli] 
acoustically (4), [disa’poin-tid] disappointed (4), [seevi-dziz] savages (4), 
[‘tzzelon-dzin] challenging (4). 


The Hague. L. P. H. E1jkMAN. 


Alleyn’s player's part of Greene's 
Orlando Furioso, and the text of the Q of 1594. 


It is no wonder but, perhaps, it is a shame to the little literary world of 
Shakespeare students that the real nature of the first versions of his dramatic 
texts is still a subject of controversy. Documents which ought to instruct us 
abound. Among them there is the Ms. of Edward Alleyn’s part of Greene’s 
Orlando Furioso, as far as we know, the only player’s part that has come down 
to us from Shakespeare's time. Its unique importance lies in the almost absolute 
certainty that its text is only one remove from the author's fair copy. If we 
analyse its traits and mistakes, it will be possible to compare them with those 
of the first printed versions of Shakespeare’s plays, and the comparison is 
likely to yield a harvest of valuable conclusions. This we will try to do. Our 
study is based on Dr. Greg’s seemingly exact and most beautifully printed 
text, published in Two Elizabethan Stage Abridgements: The Battle of 
Alcazar & Orlando Furioso, 1922, No. 55 of the publications of The Malone 
Society. 

Before we enter into a detailed examination of the text it is worth while to 
mention that a single glance at the rdle reveals the fact that it is full of stage- 
directions: ‘here he hearkens’, ‘A. begins to weepe’, ‘Inchaunt’ (= magic), ’ 
etc., even of Latin ones: ‘decumbit’, ‘pugnant’, ‘Oliuer victus’, etc. This is 
as should be expected; if an author thinks it necessary to write stage-directions, 
they will reappear in the written part the player has to study and to commit 
to memory. But the latest textual Shakespeare editor, Professor J. Dover 


1) Sweet pronounces: [ik~spekt, ik-spensiv, ikstrijm, ik/str>:dnri] in Elementarbuch. 
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Wilson, does not think so; though he is acquainted with the fact mentioned 
(Studies in the First Folio, p. 73) he makes it a point of argument in hiv 
editions of Gent., Wives, and Merchant that the want of stage-directions in 
these plays is a reason for assuming these texts to have been printed from 
assembled players’ parts. To his thinking the fact mentioned does not upset 
his argument but the assumption that the Chamberlain’s Men made out their 
parts without stage-directions is an argument for the theory of the 
‘assembled texts’ ! 

Another prefatory observation. A reader of A (=Alleyn’s part) can scarcely 
fail to be struck by the meaning of 


.... Wher is the Artick bear late baighted 
from his poel scurvy poetry a litell to long 264/5 


Not that the reader in this would-be madman’s language will miss the bear 
and the stake (the constellation of stars and the fixed point about which the 
stars appear to revolve) but he will pause at the aside in prose ‘scurvy etc.’, 
concerning which Dr. Greg annotates : 


The actual line: ‘Wher is the Artick bear late baighted from his poel’, is in 
fact one foot fofo] long, so that Greene apparently regarded the use of 
Alexandrines as scurvy, a rather important point for editors. However he was 
not above using them on occasion, cf. [A 334]. 


We do not think Greene did: his rare quasi-~Alexandrines, sprinkled between 
blank verse, are textual corruptions just as Shakespeare’s are. Besides, Ds: 
Greg wrongly interprets Greene’s information, because the important point is 
not that Greene alone disliked Alexandrines, no, the inference should be 
that in blank verse lines too long were taboo, blank verse was spoiled by 
intermixture with longer lines and other irregularities. This, indeed, is the 
meaning of all the contemporaries of Robert Greene, and whoever doubts our 
statement is referred to our chapter on prosody in our The Text of 
Shakespeare's Hamlet. This chapter, according to some English critics, is 
‘particularly important’, ‘excellent’, ‘most convincing’, and, moreover, distin- 
guished in The Manchester Guardian of 6 Aug. 1924 by Professor H. B. 
Charlton as having been written by a person who has lost his head. 

Unfortunately, the whole réle cannot be taken into consideration. Part of the 
Ms. is lost, part is ruined by time, and it will be wise to limit our research to 
the verse lines, for most of the defects of a prose text defy devection. On 
the other hand, sundry maimed lines are sufficiently certain, known as they 
are by their parallel lines in the Quarto of Orlando Furioso, 1594. We 
therefore exclude from our examination the mutilated lines 110/8 (Dr. Greg’s 
line-numbering), the prose Il. 119/68, 179, 265 (an aside), and 460/8, forty- 
four cue Il., four Il. of stage-directions, four Il. of superscriptions of strips, 
and the ll. 92/9 in Italian text. Eight Il., 202, 276, 282, 286, 300, 303, 346, and 
488 must be written off on account of line-shifting, see below. There remain 
385 verse lines of which Il. 55, 59, 61, 188, 233, 254, 263, 267, 287, 339 and 
402 are parts of verse lines; either they are completed by a verse speech of 
another character or they are broken verse, that is they are followed up by a 
prose speech. Shakespeare also used broken verse as a transition from blank 
verse to prose or music or so. 

Capitals are scanty, they head most names of persons but few verse 
lines or sentences begin with them, and occasionally we meet them utterly 
uncalled for. Punctuation is as scanty, and often decidedly wrong. All this 
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is sufficiently shown in our quotations which will follow. If we except quite 
wrong marks of punctuation we may, with regard to these two topics, fairly 
assume that the scribe roughly followed his copy or, in other words, that sparse 
capitals and punctuation-marks belonged to Greene’s habit of writing. In 
script the same lawlessness in the use of capitals was a marked feature of the 
time so that it may be postulated in Shakespeare as well. If he had headed his 
verse lines with capitals, we do not think that, for instance, in the Hamlet Q of 
1604 47 line-shiftings would have appeared. And, contrary to the printer's 
custom, there is at least one Shakespeare Q, with a comparatively remarkable 
pure text, wherein a great majority of the verse lines begin with a lower-case 
letter; this may have been influenced by the copy, see The Text of the 
Merchant of Venice, Neophilologus, Oct. 1927. With regard to pointing, things 
are different: sundry authors pointed as badly as is shown in A, others pointed 
much more carefully though their systems of punctuation differed greatly 
from ours. The following quotations from Joseph Moxon’s Mechanick 
Exercises: Or, the Doctrine of Handy-Works. Applied to the Compositers 
Trade instruct us: 


In a ftrict fence, a good Compofliter necd be no more than an English 
Scholler, or indeed [carse fo much ;.... For by the laws of Printing, a Compo- 
fiter is ftrictly to follow his Copy,.... But the caccle{ne{s of fome good Authors, 
and the ignorance of other Authors, has forc’d Printers fo introduce a Cuftom, 
which among them is look’d upon as a task and duty incumbent on the Com-~- 
pofiter, viz. fo difcern and amend the bad Spelling and Pointing of his Copy..... 

Therefore upon confideration of thefe accidental circum{tances that attend 
Copy, it is neceffary that a Compoliter be a good Englifh Schollar at leaft ; 
and that he know the prefent traditional Spelling of all Englifh Words, and that 
he have fo much Sence and Reafon, as to Point his Sentences properly : when to 
begin a Word with a Capital Letter, when (to render the Sence of the Author 
more intelligent to the Reader) to Set fome Words or Sentences in Italick or 
Englifh Letters, &c. Vol. I, pp. 197/8. 

A good Compofiter is ambitious as well to make the meaning of his Author 
intelligent to the Reader, as to make his Work fhew graceful to the Eye, and 
pleafant in Reading: Therefore...., he reads his Copy with confideration...., 
and confequently confiders how to order his Work the better....: As how to 
make his Indenting, Pointing, Breaking, Italicking, Gc. the better [ympathize 
with the Author’s Genius, and alfo with the capacity of the Reader. 

Vol. II, p. 220. 

As he Sets on, he confiders how to Poinf his Work, viz. when to Set, where ; 
where : and where. where to make () where [] ?! and when a Break. 

Vol. Il, p. 224. 

.... proper Names of Perfons or Places he Sefs them in Ifalick..... For 
Capitals exprefs Dignity where-ever they are Sef,.... 

Words of great Emphalis are alfo Sct in /talick, and fometimes begin with 
a Capital Letter : Vol. II, p. 225. 


Moxon’s book, though part of it was written much earlier, was published 
in 1683; however, the Custom he describes was in full vogue in Shakespeare’s 
time, and this can be illustrated by John Harington’s Orlando Furioso, 1591, 
of which poem there are in the British Museum 32 cantos of the holograph 
copy. In the Transactions of the Bibliogr. Soc., Sec. Ser., Vol. IV, pp. 102/18 
Dr. Greg proved by the series of symbols placed in the margin of the copy that 
it actually passed through Field’s printing house. The comparison of print with 
script shows Harington’s spelling to be archaic and irregular, Field’s more 
modern and much more regular, whereas there are also many differences in 
pointing and in the use of capitals. Dr. Greg warns us not to generalize 
dogmatically from a single instance, but Moxon’s exposition, so drastically 
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illustrated, leaves scarcely any doubt. Whatever doubt may remain is dispersed 
by the compositors’ free dealings with these topics when reprinting another 
compositor’s text, and this general phenomenon (for instances compare the 
reprints of the F of 1623 with their original Quartos) settles the question. 

However, hear Prof. D. W. in his ‘textual introduction’ to The Works of 
Oi, Pe XXXVii : 

The old texts were prompt-copy, more akin to operatic score than_to-modern 
literary drama. This explains the ungrammatical punctuation which, hitherto 
neglected or despised by editors, is now recognised as of the highest dramatic 
importance. The stops, brackets, capital letters in the Folio and Quartos are in 
fact stage-directions, in shorthand. They tell the actor when to pause and for 
how long, they guide his intonation, they indicate the emphatic word, often 


enough they denote ‘stage-business’. The system was a simple one, though it 
became in Shakespeare’s hands so delicate an instrument that 


— as we reverently suppose — the extreme delicacy of this theory of an 
authoritative dramatic punctuation’ withheld its promotors from giving it 
a solid basis. As it stands, it rests on fantastic and arbitrary interpretations 
whereof one instance may suffice. At p. 26 of his introduction to A New 
Shakespeare Quarto The Trag. of K. Rich. II, 1916, Professor A. W. Pollard 
tells us: 
The strength of Mr. Simpson’s treatise [see our Hamlet pp. 163/6] is in his 
examples, and the example which effected my conversion was*a line and a half 
from King Henry V...., spoken by Pistoll as, in terror of Fluellen’s cudgel, 
he begins to eat the leek. In the Folio it is printed, quite shamelessly, 
By this Leeke, I will moft horribly reuenge I 
eate and eate I fweare. V, I, 49/50 
In the Globe Shakespeare there is a colon after ‘reuenge’ and a comma after 
the second ‘cate’; but the Folio shows us Fluellen flourishing his cudgel, and how 
should he stop while he might count three after ‘reuenge’ or even one after 
‘eate’, when the slightest pause might bring the cudgel on his head ? The absence 
of stops here can hardly be called rhythmical, but is certainly dramatic, and it 
gives what is practically a stage direction, which is totally lacking in the modern 
rendering. 

If Prof. Pollard’s imaginative vision rightly converted him, then the comma 
in Pistoll’s next speech is inexplicable : 

Quiet thy Cudgell, thou doft fee I eate. 54 

But why should it be forbidden to take the defective punctuation at 
ll. 49/50 as a nice instance of the innumerable cases of slovenliness? Here the 
compositor’s heedlessness already was obviously shown by the period after 
‘fweare’ which ought to have been a dash. And why should we want, or 
wish to introduce, a stage-direction where the text is so clear that no actor can 
possibly mistake the situation ? 

Compositors, when reprinting, did not keep to the spelling of the copy 
they were working from, and, consequently, cannot be trusted to have faith- 
fully reproduced the spelling of their Mss. But it goes without saying, they 
must have been influenced by their Ms. to a varying degree. Whenever a 
spelling does not seem to agree with a printer’s usual standard, we may assume 
a ‘copy-spelling’ as Prof. Dover Wilson has called it. The idea of its high 
authority is not new. Tycho Mommsen cherished it already in 1859 in his 
magnificent edition of Rom. & Jul., but at that time leading English opinion 

pooh-poohed him by the mouth of the Cambridge Editors : 
We think that M. Tycho Mommsen rates the authority of the second Quarto 
too highly. Any rare form of word or strange construction found in this edition 
alone, and corrected in all that follow, may more probably be assigned to the 
transcriber (or in some cases to the printer) than to Shakespeare, whose 
language is singularly free from archaisms and provincialisms. 
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After seventy years of disparagement, denigration and oblivion Tycho 
Mommsen’s intelligence shines out: nowadays, the ‘archaisms and provin- 
cialisms [sic]’ are, or ought to be, recognised as much more certainly 
Shakespearean than any other words in the received texts. Whatever in those 
texts is common may be supplantation, whatever is rare has the highest claim 
to genuineness; the meddling of scribes, adapters, printers and even editors 
always tended in the direction of levelling, regularization and modernization. 
It was our study of rare word forms, such as ‘yoult’, in Shakespeare and his 
contemporaries which proved to be 


a precious corner stone, a sure foundation Is. 28, 16 


to build-on, to establish the regularity of blank verse, and at long last to 
find the greatest source of corruption which in 1793 Steevens had predicted : 


Omissions in our author’s works are frequently suspected, .... Yet, in our 
opinion, they have suffered a more certain injury from interpolation 


and these interpolations were made by the adapters for stage-performance. 

We do not think that transcribers changed the spelling of their copy to the 
same degree as printers did who had their own standards of what ought 
to be, and who tried to keep up their dignity and authority as men who knew 
how to spell. Presumably, the spelling of A is pretty near Greene’s writing. 
When we see the devil appearing three times in A, and each time in a different 
garb, deuylls 179, diwell 271, and divylles 437, there is a good chance that 
Greene himself varied the spelling of this word. One other instance : 


Linc Shreiff moor f{peakes fhall we heare fhreef moor [peake 

Doll Letts heare him a keepes a plentyfull fhrevaltry, and a made my 
Brother Arther watchins Seriant Safes yeoman lets heare 
fhreeve moore 

all Shreiue moor moor more Shreue moore 


Here we see the word sheriff in five different forms within the compass of 
five consecutive lines from that part of The Booke of Sir Thomas Moore 
which by leading scholars is or was wrongly accepted as Shakespeare’s 
autograph, see our Hamlet, pp. 369/71. Here too, the author’s spelling is not 
likely to have been uniform; in fact, to our knowledge no author kept to one 
uniform spelling. Our quotation is also instructive with regard to the 
punctuation, for it is not probable that the scribe would have forgotten to 
reproduce so many punctuation-marks if the copy had carefully contained them. 
And to our thinking it is most wonderful that the very scholars who see or 
saw in this text a product of Shakespeare’s hand could for a moment have 
entertained the idea of any authoritative ‘dramatic punctuation’ in the F 
and Qs. 

Moxon’s statements prove perfectly true for Shakespeare’s time 1), they 
cannot be improved upon except, we think, in one minor point, viz. the question 
of the lower-case letters. Though he does not say that all strayed or uncalled 
for capitals are emphasis capitals, it would have been more informing if 
he had expressly told us that the printer also used capitals ‘to make his Work 


1) That the printers altered the spelling and amended their copy is acknowledged by 
the master-printer William Jaggard in a prefatory note to A Discoverie of errors In the 
first Edition of the Catalogve of Nobility etc., 1622: ‘if the Worke-men [the compositors 
of Shakespeare’s Folio of 1623!] had bene so madly disposed to tye themselues too, and 
haue giuen [the author Brooke] leaue to print his owne English (which they now repent 
they did not) hee would (they say) haue made his Reader, as good sport in his Catalogue, 
as euer Tarleton did his Audience, in a Clownes part...’ 
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fhew graceful to the Eye, and pleasant in Reading’ in accordance with the 
fashion of the time. 

The verse lines in A are not strictly preserved, there are many line-shiftings. 
In giving them we quote the state of the Ms., and indicate the ends of the 
verse lines by vertical parallels. The words and letters italicized by us must not 
be pronounced, the words because they are interpolated and do not belong to 
Greene’s text, see below, and the letters to guard our readers from a Holofernes 
telling them ‘you finde not the apostraphas’ : 


(Inchaunt) 


Line-shifting is a well-known phenomenon in the pri 


vilayne Argalio whers medor medor is medor a knave || what lyes he here 


and braues me to my face, || by heauen Ile tear 
him pecemeale in despight of these. || 


but tell me false Angelica 
strumpett worse then the whorish loue of Mars || 


gentlemen, & mercenaryes. seest thou not || medor 
standes braving me af the gates of Rome || 


100/2 


201/2 


214/5 


Ile vp the Alpes, and post to Meroe || [I know he knowes] the 


watry lakishe hill, || and pull the harpe 
from out the ministrills handes, || and pawne 
it straight to louely Proserpine, || that she 
may fetch me fayre Angelica || 


So Orlando must become a poet 
no || the palatyne, is sent champion vnto the warrs \| 


as how fellow || wher is the Artick bear late baighted 
from his poel || scurvy poetry a litell to long 


Argalio geue me the chayre, I will be iudg 
my selfe || 


So sirs, [gods bodie] what sayes Cassius, || why stabbd 
in the senate howse, || 


why speakes not vilayne, thou peasaunt, 
yf thou beest || a wandring knight, say who 
hath crakt a Launce with the || 


what sayest; Is it for the armour of 
Achilles, thou doest strive. || yf be Aiax 
shall trott away to troy, || geue me thy 
hand vlisses it is thyne || 


pyrrhus shall not [ods wounds] Argalio || why sufferest 
this old trott, to come so nere me. || 


Argalio is medor here, say whiche of 

these is he || courage for why the palatyne 
of fraunce, || straight will make slaughter 

of these daring foes || 


Are all the troyans fledd, then geue me 
some drinke, some drink 


This is the g[rJesey shepherdes bottle that || Darius 
quaft. so, so, so, [so,] oh so 

what art thou, some sibill, or some godes 

or what frely say on. || 


Thankes sweet Angelica, 
but why standes the prince of Africa || 


period; here we find it in a transcript of Greene’s text. 


249/53 
256/7 
264/5 
275/6 


he Caesar 
27718 


280/2 


283/6 


293/4 


297/300 


302/3 


307/8 


345/6 


487/8 


nted plays of the 


Dr. Greg more or 
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less unconsciously noticed the case at 264/5, see above. Consciously he took 
notice of the case at 249/53 where the mistake could not escape his attention 
because the Q has the right arrangement. ‘Only once does an irregularity 
of the sort occur in A’, he says. His opinion is that ‘so unusual an aberration 
must be explained by some ‘serious confusion’ in the original, ‘it is impossible’, 
he says, ‘that the omission or insertion of a few words should upset the verse 
for several lines together without [the scribe’s] perceiving that he was getting 
into serious difficulties, which an adherence to the original would have avoided.’ 
Dr. Greg’s lack of observation and insight shows itself glaringly by the line- 
shifting at 283/6; even more at 297/300 where the insertion of only one word 
upsets four lines. And the question is of high importance. Dr. Greg’s 
preconceived notion that a scribe (or a printer) comes to line-shifting, only 
when there is a ‘serious confusion’ in the original, is shared by Professor 
Dover Wilson who explains practically all line-shiftings in print as owing 
to the would-be confusion caused by the would-be revisions and rewritings 
of the original text. Alleyn’s part teaches another lesson. Already our first case 
at 100/2 is singularly informing. In 1. 100 the words ‘medor is medor a knave’ 
are interlined in another hand, Dr. Greg believes in Alleyn’s. Of course, the 
second Medor in this interlineation is a tautological miswriting: delete it. 
Alleyn’s correction shows that the scribe missed out part of the line he was 
writing, and filled it up with part of the next Ms. line. That the omission is the 
cause of the line-shifting is pretty certain because out of the 16 cases four 
others can be explained by an omission. The missing words between square 
brackets at 249/53 are supplied by the Q of 1594 of Orlando Furioso, and this 
edition has these lines rightly divided. As we shall see later on, this Q is 
quite untrustworthy; however, for our present argument it does not matter 
whether the supplied words are genuine or not; the main point is that an 
omission coincides with the wrong division of Il. 249/53. So it is at 277/8, 
and at 293/4 where the bracketed words are ours, and the omissions may be 
caused by the censor’s deleting of an oath. Again at 307/8 the omission is 
proved by Alleyn’s interlineation of ‘gesey’. 

A second and more frequent cause of line-shifting proves to be interpolation. 
This is so evident that a glance at the cases 201/2, 264/6, 275/6, 283/6, 297/300, 
302/3, 345/6, and 487/8 will be convincing. Later on we will return to the 
question of these insertions. 

Omission and interpolation explain thirteen cases out of sixteen. What 
caused the wrong division at 214/5, 256/7, and 280/2 seems somewhat 
mysterious, it looks as if the scibe did not care, and attached no value to the 
line-division in his copy. Alleyn surely did not, for he scorned to correct 
any of these mistakes. He was quite right. Why should an actor care for 
them? Perfect elocution of a blank verse speech is independent of the ends of 
the separate lines. 

Sixteen line-shiftings in 385 lines is an enormous proportion, it comes to 
4.2 per cent., as far as we know. nowhere found in printed texts. 

If we turn to line-shiftings in printed texts, we also see that an omission 
may explain such a mistake: 


I fhould to Plafhie too, [would time permit,] |] but time will not permit: 
All is vneuen, || and euery thing is left at fixe and feauen. l| 


Rich. IT, Q II, 2, 120/2 
Pope restored the line-shifting, and the palmary filling up is Vaughan’s. Here 
is another case, the restoration of the blank verse is Capell’s, and the words 
within brackets are ours: 
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[Me thinkes] I fee fome fparkes of better hope, || which elder yeares, 

May happily bring foorth. || But who comes heere ? 

Aum, Where is the King ? Ibid. V, 3, 21/5 
King H. What meanes || our cofen, that he ftares and lookes fo wildly. || 


In the fourth Q of Rich. II., the third of the Camb. Ed., we find : 


Giue me the Glaffe: || no deeper wrinckles yet? 
Hath Sorrow ftroke || fo many blowes vpon this etc. IV, -1,_276-Hf- 


Here we know from the F that after ‘Glasse’ had to come: ‘and therein will 
I reede’. 

Any word or words may be missed out by a printer or a transcriber but one 
special reason easily leads up to this kind of carelessness. When two 
consecutive verse lines end with the same word it repeatedly happens that the 
compositor omits the second line because he thinks he has already set up that 
line ending with that particular word, and this kind of omission may occur 
anywhere if the last word of a printer’s memorizing reoccurs not too far off. 
Checking his work, of course, the printer will supply omitted words, and we 
know that it was customary even to correct the text when several pages had 
been set, even when some sheets had been struck off, and had to be used. Now, 
what should the printer do when a sheet was set, and at the last moment he 
detected an omitted passage of one or more lines ? Should he go to the trouble 
of inserting it and readjust the set pages? Not he, line-shifting or printing 
verse as prose was much easier. A splendid case of this kind occurring in 
Rom. & Jul. we flatter ourselves to have found and proved, see Anglia, 


Bd. XXXIX, pp. 59/60. And look at this quotation from Fisher’s Q of MND: 


Such fhaping phantafies, that apprehend || more 
Then coole reafon euer comprehends. || The lunatick, 
The louer, and the Poet || are of imagination all compact. || V, 1, 5/8 


We may explain this line-shifting as occasioned by the primary omission 
of the second blank verse line on account of the similarity of the endings 
-prehend and -prehends: the indistinctness of Shakespeare’s end -s is, as 
we believe, warranted by the fact that, in the basic texts, there is no other 
misprint so numerous as the addition or omission of this same end -s. The 
primary omission detected, the printer rearranged the words of four lines within 
the same compass of the three lines he had first printed, Prof. Dover Wilson 
has another explanation of this case, and thereby hangs a tale, a fairy-tale. 
He considers Shakespeare’s play-writing to consist of rewritings: MND was 
first handled in 1592 or before, rehandled in 1594, and rehandled once again 
in 1598. Wrong verse-arrangement, throughout, he explains as a result of 
the several processes of revision. When there are line-shiftings scribes and 
printers are guiltless, it is the fault of the indistinctness of the copy; those 
passages which contain them are the corrections and additions Shakespeare 
wrote in the margin when he revised his old text, and in these marginal 
additions he did not clearly show the division into verse lines. The idea is 
fascinating and quite legitimate, for Prof. Dover Wilson could have illustrated 
it by referring to the Il. 678/88 of Milton’s Cambridge autograph of A Mask, 
which lines were written in the margin without any line-division. The only 
_ difficulty is to make this ingenious idea appear probable; he attempts this by 
calling attention to the batch of line-shiftings occurring in the Il. V, 1, 1—84 
of MND. He says : 


Submit the passage to a very simple operation; read it through, omitting the 
Il. [5/8, 12/7, 29/31, 33/6, 58/60, 66/70, 77/8, and 82/83] ; and the responsibility 
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for the eccentric verse-lining is seen to belong not to the compositor but in 
some way or other to Shakespeare himself. For what is left after the twenty-nine 
lines .... have been dissected out are fifty-five lines of regularly divided 
verse, which are complete in themselves both in sense and metre, and must 
clearly, at some stage in the history of the text, have stood by themselves 
and run continuously. Nevertheless, though the eight patches of disarranged verse 
are unnecessary to the bare sense, they contain all the beauty, all the life, 
all the memorable things of the passage. They are in our view mature 
Shakespearian verse, and their masterly diction and vigorous sweep, which 
pays no attention to line-termination but runs on until the idea which impels 
it is exhausted, introduce a note of intellectual energy that makes the whole 
glow with poetic genius. The remaining fifty-five lines, on the other hand, 
are simple, metrically regular, antithetical, end-stopped and just a little 
monotonous — in a word early Shakespearian verse. p. 83 


We do not think any other passage of Prof. Dover Wilson has made such 
an impression on his readers, and has earned so much praise as this. None 
the less, it is a mystification. Prof. D. W.’s not quite exceptional rashness and 
inexactness have made dupes of himself and his critics. In the quasi-old 55 Il. 
there are ‘memorable things’ as well, e.g. 1. 37 and the poetical ‘unbreathed 
memories’ at |. 74, but this does not invalidate his argument: young 
Shakespeare at times showed his lion’s claw. What runs counter to his theory 
is that the 55 Il. left are not complete in themselves: if 1. 9 follows 1. 4, and 
if ll. 77/8 are left out, young Shakespeare’s style would have been improbably 
slipshod in the first case, and unacceptably unmannerly in the second. What 
is worse, and this subverts his theory, is that his premiss is wrong, because the 
55 lines left are not regularly divided verse; the ll. 18 and 37/8 ought to have 
been included with the wrongly divided verse, and, if he had done this, the 
quasi-completeness of the quasi-old text is nowhere! Moreover, Prof. Dover 
Wilson’s theory involves the greatest improbabilities. How shall we under- 
stand that 29 Il. should be written in the margin to 55 Il., and that the text of 
such a play, three times worked over, could do duty as a prompt-copy in the 
theatre ? From a prompt-copy the text was printed, therein we all agree. Had 
a play, three times revised, not to go to the censor? Would the censor accept 
less than a fair copy ? Would the audience have much cared for the higher 
poeticizing of a play? Is it supposable that a writer like Shakespeare three 
times, meticulously and laboriously, would have plodded through a play? 
And could Heminge and Condell have written ‘wee haue [carfe receiued from 
him a blot in his papers’, if Prof. Dover Wilson was right ? 

An interpolation is a much more frequent inducement to a printer’s line- 
shifting than an omission is. We refer to the cases in Hamlet at I, 3, 73/4; 
5, 153/4; If, 1, 111/2; II, 1, 30/1; and V, 2, 1/3 which are discussed in our 
Hamlet edition. 

Contrary to what we have seen of the scribe’s work in A, omissions and 
interpolations together do not explain the printers’ bulk of wrong arrangements. 
There are more causes, and one of them seems to be the printer’s disgust 
at having to split short speeches into still shorter lines. There are quite 
a bunch of these cases in the first Act of Hamlet, we quote: 


Fran. Giue you good night. 

Mar. O, farwell honeft fouldier, || who hath relieu’d you? 

Fran. Barnardo hath my place; || giue you good night. 

Mar. Holla, Barnardo. 

Bar. Say, || what is Horatio there ? 

Hora. A peece of him. || Ham. I, 1, 16/9 
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Every speech, with rare exceptions, begins in the Shakespeare Qs and FP 
with a fresh line, and it is this defective system which made possible, or at 
least greatly favoured, this kind of wrong arrangement. Another instance : 


Ham. ‘The ayre bites fhroudly, if is very colde. 
Hora. It is nipping, and || an eager ayre. 


Ham. What houre now? 

Hora. I thinke || it lackes of twelfe. 

Mar. No, it is ftrooke. 

Hora. Indeede : || I heard it not, it then drawes neere the feafon, || 


Ham. I, 4, 1/5 


In this quotation the italicized words are an eludicating interpolation, 
recognizable because they are redundant and extrametrical; besides, they 
form a stylistic flaw. The word ‘houre’ is disyllabic. A printer’s duty is 
‘{trictly to follow his Copy’, and ‘to make his Work fhew graceful to the Eye, 
and pleafant in Reading’. Here the printer was on the horns of a dilemma. 
Is it so very strange that he preferred printing as he did, and refused to 
make a fool of himself by an ungainly splitting up of what in his eyes 
belonged together ? We think we can get a glimpse of an Elizabethan printer’s 
mind if we put the simple question: how does he behave when a verse line 
is too long to be set up in one line? The answer is: his conduct is not governed 
by any fixed rule, he has several resources, and he acts as at the moment the 
spirit moves him. We have noticed seven stratagems — perhaps there are 
more — which occur in the Shakespeare Qs and in the F, though oftener in 
the F because its columns are narrower than the pages of a Q. 

(i) He may use abbreviations or omit letters and marks of punctuation. 
Here is one line showing the last two tricks: 


Ang. The Law hath not bin dead, thogh it has [lept M. f. M. F II, 2, 90 


The mark at the close of the line is often crowded out, see Hamlet F I, 
17-44; 70; etc. 

(ii) He may print the rest of the verse line with a separating bracket at 
the end of the preceding or following line. Six times in Ham. F. 

(iii) To the rest of the verse line he may give a line by itself showing it to be 
verse by placing it not quite at the beginning of the second line. Not in 
Hamlet F, see e.g. AYL F II. 4, 89. 

(iv) To the rest of the verse line he may give a line by itself printing it as 
prose at the beginning of the second line. Twice in Ham. F: III, 4, 18 and 
BV »3,-14. 

(v) He may divide the line in halves printing them as two short verse lines. 
Not less than twenty-three times in Ham. F. Concerning this phenomenon 
Prof. Dover Wilson annotated the too long line M. f. M. Il, 2, 83: 


F. prints in two half-lines, and we follow. This device is not uncommon in 
Shakespearian texts, and appears to denote great deliberation, slowness or 
solemnity of delivery. 


If Prof, D. W. had included MND V, 1, 18: 
Such trickes hath [trong imagination, 


among the ‘memorable things’ of Shakespeare, see above, perhaps, he would 
have kept back his effusion. 

(vi) He may print the rest of the line at the beginning of the next line 
and fill up the new line with the following verse line. Once in Ham. F: 
I, 5, 150/1. Another instance in All's W. F: 
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Wid. The troope is paft: Come pilgrim, I will bring 
you, || Where you fhall hoft: Of inioynd penitents || III, 5, 96/7 
Here line-shifting appears but not yet in optima forma, the second line does 
not begin with a capital, and the reader does not need to be deceived. 

(vii) He may go in for line-shifting in full swing. One case in Ham. 
F, I, 3, 113/4, but this has no evidential force, it is, as nearly all the line- 
shiftings in Ham. F, derivative from the Q, and in that text it is quite arbitrary 
because there are no verse-lines too long for its wide pages. We give three 
splendid illustrations from Macbeth F: 

Lenox. What a halte lookes through his eyes? 


So fhould he looke, || that feemes to fpeake things ftrange. 
Roffe. God faue the King. || 1, 25 4617 


Macb. Into the Ayre: and what feem’d corporall, 
Melted, || as breath into the Winde. 
Would they had ftay’d. || | ieee (oS 2 


Macb.  Giue me your fauour: 

My dull Braine was wrought || with things forgotten. 

Kinde Gentlemen, your paines || are registred, 

Where every day I turne || the Leafe, 

To reade them. 

Let vs toward the King: || thinke vpon 

What has chanc’d: and at more time, || I, 3, 149/53 
The answer to our simple question yields another cause of line-shifting, and 
proves the printer’s capriciousness and his unsettled mind. 

We have seen that lines too long for the breadth of his page or column at 
times provoked him to split-them into two verse lines, it is, however, a still 
stranger fact that he did the same thing without any provocation, see Ham. 
Qo atc], 52123Scll, 1x 24:;.3,°77)/8. sand: IVs 3556..andsinel apt iene 
are fifteen such cases. 

We think we have advanced quite enough to convince our readers of the 
printer’s careless inexactness with regard to line-arrangement. If anyone 
should advance against our conclusion the objection that the printer’s guilt is 
not proven because he may have printed from a transcript in which the wrong 
arrangement pre-existed, our answer is: printers’ and transcribers’ minds 
are prone to exactly the same mistakes, see pp. 3—8 of our Hamlet edition; 
moreover, that the printers strayed from the line-division in their copy is proved 
beyond doubt by the occurrence of line-shiftings in pure reprints. Instances 
we have given elsewhere. Then, worse than line-shiftings or, say, the worst 
form of line-shifting is the printing of verse for prose or prose for verse. 
In the Q of 1594 of Orlando Furioso we find : 


Org: Then may it pleafe your honor the Em- 
peror Marfillus together with his daughter Angeli- 
ca and Orlando entreateth your Excellentie to dine 


with them, 
In the reprint of 1599 this passage reappears as four verse lines ending 
honour: .... daughter .... Excellentie .... them. 
To the misreadings in Alleyn’s part we refer the following mistakes : 
Adoms for Adons A 71 controld for controle 322 
false  ,, foule 263 chevaldry ,, chevalery 446 
these ,, those A 319 welcome ,, welcomd G515 


By the capital A before the line number we mean that the mistake was 
corrected by Alleyn, by Q, see below, that the Q of 1594 has the right text, 
and by G that the mistake was detected by Dr. Greg. 
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when Ioue rent all the welkin with a crake 262 
fye, fye tis a false verse 263 


The verse line 262 is unexceptionable, its obscene meaning is obvious, 
therefore, the verse is not false but foule, and the scribe blundered. The 
NED registers for false the forms falls and faulse which means that foule 
could have been taken for Greene’s faulse or fauls. 


Ate Ile kisse thy restlesse cheek awhile 321 
and suffer fruitlesse passion byde controld. 322 


If we accept the scribe’s misreading of the last letter, we get the easy text: 
He suffer passion to endure controle. For the construction without to after 
suffer, see Temp. Ill, 1, 62 and Troil. II, 3, 196. 


You sir that braued your chevaldry 446 


Read braued disyllabically, and chevallerg as four syllables with the old 
French accentuation. The NED mentions the tetrasyllabic spelling in the 
14th and 15th century. 

It is Prof, Dover Wilson’s great merit to have furthered our knowledge 
of the misprints by his studies of one of their causes, viz. the similarity of 
certain letters to one another in old English script. The minim miswritings, 
the resemblance of a and o, e and o, and d and e explain the scribe’s six 
misreadings, and legitimate our emendations. Compositors are experts at 
deciphering script; of course, at times they misread, but the number of their 
misreadings is very small in comparison with the other mistakes they make. 
Six misreadings in 385 lines is a good deal, and it indicates that the scribe 
of Alleyn’s part was a poor reader, which, as we shall see later on, is proved 
by more than a score of blanks he left in his copy. 

Transposed letters we have not noticed but chere are two transpositions 
of words: he is for is he Q 72, and the following case: 


knowe that the man, that stabd the dismall stroke 416 
is Orlando the palatyne of fraunce 417 


The Q has: ‘Is Orlando the Countie Palatine’, and Dr. Greg annotates : 


We may reasonably suspect that both texts are corrupt and that the original 
ran: ‘Is Orlando the County Palatine of France’ 


Dr. Greg calls his makeshift a ‘passable line’ but it is an absolutely impassable 
and impossible one. If he had known the very common transposition misprint, 
he would have simply corrected 1. 417 by reading : Orlando is, the etc. 

A third transposition miswriting will be mentioned below under the 
tautological miswritings. 

The scribe and the printer read some words, perhaps a whole line, carry 
these words in their heads, and write the letters or set up the types. When 
the memory consciously fails they look again at the Ms.; however, when the 
memory unconsciously fails, it happens that they change the order of the words, 
or substitute a synonymous oF homonymous word or expression, or make a 
tautological mistake, or omit ome or more words. Wherever a critic’s 
transposition of words restores sense or metre or rhyme, the emendation is not 
only legitimate but at least as certain as the very best emendation of a 
misreading in which the ductus literarum is impeccable. 


E.S.. XI. 1929. 13 
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Synonymous miswritings : 
yf Iupiter hath shutt him, with young Ganymede 206 
Read Joue for Iupiter. In Alleyn’s part Joue is more usual than /upiter, but 


the scribe still carried that last name in his head from the preceding time 
Greene used it in 1, 170. 


his nephew Orlando palantyne of fraunce 225 


Read the archaic monosyllable nephe for nephew, see NED under neve. And 
cf. Ado V, 1, 298. On p. 111 of this periodical, Aug. 1925, we wrongly 
corrected nephew to coz: at that time we did not know the existence of 
nephe and neve. 


yf any of the godes miselikes my rondelayes 237 
Read any god instead of any of the godes. 

loue, whats loue vilayne, but the bastard of mars 240 
Read the archaic bast for bastard, see NED, and I Henry VI, I, 1, 93. 

Hath then the frenzy of Alcumenas child 349 


Read Alcmenas for Alcumenas. Dr. Greg says ‘Either is metrically admissible’ 
but this shows that he has not really studied the prosody of the time. 


manage your spears, and lett your slaughtring 380 
Read the trisyllable slaughtering for slaughtring. 

Twelve peres of fraunce, twelve divylles, whats that 437 
Read what is instead of whats. 

You that so proudly bid him fight 442 


Read peremptorly, see NED, instead of proudly. The Q has peremptorily, 
and this correction may be Alleyn’s though he did not correct the réle. 


grew by suspition to causlesse Lunacye 485 


Read the archaic suspect for suspition. Greene also used suspect in 1. 502. 

Instead of forming 43 the Q has Framing. In the Ms. there is a mark over 
the r in forming, and Dr. Greg presumes this means transposition of the 
letters o and r, concluding: ‘Q is no doubt correct’. As this mark is used 
for a following m or n, it simply means the unusual spelling formming, and 
there is not the slightest reason to prefer the untrustworthy Q: forming and 
framing are perfectly synonymous. 

Synonymous miswritings and misprints can be detected only when they 
spoil metre or rhyme. Late editors and critics are ignorant of questions of 
metre. It follows that these faults are rarely found, and, if found by former 
editors, rarely accepted. Out of our nine cases Dr. Greg sees only the case 
at 442 which he could not miss because the Q brings a correction. 

There are weighty reasons to believe that in Shakespeare’s plays this class 
of mistakes is by far the most numerous of all. The fact that the detected 
synonymous miswritings in the transcript of a réle, one remove from the fair 
copy, appear at the rate of ninety cases in a play as long as Hamlet speaks 
volumes, It means that it would not be improbable at all that there are in such 
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a play hundreds of undetectable cases. It means, though we do not pronounce 
an opinion, that the hundreds of synonymous variations between the Q and 
F texts of Richard IJi, could be plausibly explained as caused by two scribes 
who worked independently from the same fair copy. And what an Elizabethan 
scribe might do, an Elizabethan printer might do as well. 

A third of these detected synonymous miswritings in A does not seem to 
be caused by careless memorizing, there is method in it, viz. the modernization 
of the archaisms nephe, bast, and suspect. A printer may also make such 
deliberate changes. Moxon says: ‘A good Compositer is ambitious .... to make 
the meaning of his Author intelligent to the Reader’, besides, for the printer 
it may be a mere question of improved spelling. And if the printer allowed 
himself to improve upon the text, why should a scribe abstain ? Most people 
have an innate tendency to keep up with the times. This may be praiseworthy, 
but when they are transcribers, printers or editors they spoil the texts. Gifford 
most deliberately edited away all Ben Jonson’s ‘barbarous’ contractions, 
syncopes and apocopes ‘which deformed the old folios’, that is, those genuine 
copy-spellings which instruct us about the vocabulary, the pronunciation and 
the prosody of the time ! 

All the not infrequent non-rhymes in rhyming passages are either careless 
mistakes or deliberate changes. In the Shakespeare texts the old editors 
detected and corrected several cases, we have found and published several 
more, here is another : 


To dabh it like fome Chriftmas Comedie : 
Some carry tale, fome pleafe-man, fome fleight faine : LLL V, 2, 462/3 


Read entertaine instead of Comedie. The form faine is not registered in the 
NED but there is not the slightest reason to doubt its genuineness: Zane is 
found in Florio, Zan in Ben Jonson. Zanie is the F’s modernization and all 
the Shakespeare editors follow suit with their zany. 

Homonymous miswritings. A scribe or printer often writes or sets up 
the types without understanding or troubling to understand the text. If he 
does so, he memorizes the sounds of the words (without uttering them), and 
in that case he is liable to make homonymous and _tautological mistakes. 
Many critics, when they see a few mistakes of the class two for too and 
too for two, rashly conclude that the text was dictated. A worse conclusion 
is scarcely possible. Homonymous misprints crop out everywhere from 
Koster’s or Gutenberg’s time till ours. Only when they are very numerous 
do they indicate that the text has an oral origin. 

Phonetic spellings are not homonymous mistakes. As such not unusual 
and more or less legitimate spellings we have noted : 


an for and Cyazt an for and 274 
maskine ,, masking Q 42 speakes ,, speakst 280 
bowes_ ,, boughs 238 wrongst ,, wrongdst Q 408 


In Alleyn’s handwriting we meet neymoseney for Mnemosyne 315, and 
Clisias for Clitias 480. 
Strictly homonymous miswritings we miss in A, but for this kind of mistake 
the exact identity of sound is not necessary, some similarity is sufficient : 
and for for offer A 69 Cinthia for Cypria G 221 
faithfull ,, faintfull A 87 
Tautological miswritings are wrong repetitions of right letters or words, 
either as pure reiteration or as substitution for other neighbouring letters or 
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words of the copy. At 1. 100 we find in Alleyn’s hand the interlineation ‘medor 
is medor a knave’, see above under line-shiftings. The second ‘medor’ is a fine 
specimen of this interesting transcriber’s and compositor’s mistake. The second 
‘TY’ in the next line is another case: 


for I thou seest I am mighty Hercules 105 
In the following lines faire occurs three times : 


Art thou not fayre Angelica [that same] 190 
whose browes as faire as faire Ilythia 191 


The Q has bright for the first faire in 1, 191 which is a very probable tautolo- 
gical miswriting. If so, Alleyn spoke the right word on the stage but did not 
trouble to correct the wrong word in his réle. 


Etna forsake the bowndes of Sicelye 51 
for why in me, thy restlesse flames appere 52 


This text is nonsense. Read forwith (= modern forthwith) instead of for why: 
under the influence of thy, with changed to why in the scribe’s memory. 


loue, whats loue vilayne, but the bastard of mars 240 
the poyson of venus, and yet thou seest I wear 241 
[the] badges of a poet laureat. 242 


The metre shows what’s to be strongly stressed, bastard is the synonymous 
miswriting for bast, and the article before badges fails. But how to understand 
love to be the poison of Venus? And the metre of |. 241 seems hopelessly 
corrupt. Here some knowledge of the several kinds of mistakes will help us at 
once. When we read the bastard of Mars the poison of Venus, and do not 
understand the meaning, we may surmise that the second the and the second 
of are tautological mistakes. If so, the metre shows that the second the has 
taken the place of another word, and that the second of is a pure repetition 
which must be deleted. The other word, instead of the second the, must be and 
for we expect Greene to have meant that Cupid is the bastard of Mars and 
Venus. Indeed, our ratiocination is right : poyson is the obsolete adjective for 
modern poisonous, see NED. Even the redundant and metre-spoiling and in 
1, 241 can be accounted for: in the scribe’s memory and, in the beginning of the 
line, was replaced by the, but it was not effaced, it turned up in the wrong place 
as a transposition miswriting. Greene wrote : 


and poyson venus, yet thou seest I wear 
As a last and more doubtful case we cite : 
what heauenly sights of plesaunce filles my eyes 309 


Tautology of the final -s may explain many cases of wrong grammar; however, 
some of them may be misreadings due to the indistinctness of the final -s. 

Omissions. The omission of a whole line more rightly belongs to the 
misreadings. Alleyn detected one, 1. 208, and interlined it. Dr. Greg mentions 
another one, 1. 334 bis, which is given in the Q. The scribe’s conscious 
omissions of words are known by the blanks left in his transcripts. There are 
many, sixteen of them Alleyn filled up: 


Clora 10 poel 265 and entertayned 316  styrre with 354 
Ate 62 child 269 Tyms 318 & Clisias 480 
crimson 239 twins 269 meloweth 319  causlesse 485 


Galaxsia 243 neymoseney 315  wrasteld 351 
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Line 396 has a blank illegible filled up: 


as Lampethusas brother from his coach 395 
prauncing, & one went his course 396 
and tombled from Apollos chariott 397 


Says Dr. Greg: 


The only letters tolerably certain are ‘se’, and it seems likely that two or three 
letters preceded and one followed them. The meaning of the whole passage is 
obscure, and it is unlikely that the inserted reading was correct, for three 
syllables are required. 


The scribe’s blanks were usually insufficient, as Dr. Greg tells us, and the 
inserted words often cramped. Therefore, the number of ruined letters Dr. Greg 
assumes is not to be relied upon, and the filling in might have been right. In the 
Ms. at Dulwich it can be looked up whether the following emendation could 
be right : reling stil. Alleyn could have written reeling without g, this is not 
uncommon in the period, in l. 42 we have maskine for masking. In our stil 
one (=modern still on), of course, the first word is stressed. 

Three blanks are left open by Alleyn. At 1.521 Dr. Greg judiciously presumes 
frankincense to be the lost word ; at |. 531 the Q provides gallant Grecian, 
but at the beginning of |. 50 there is a more difficult puzzle: 


dare Medor court my venus, can hir eyes 48 
bayte any looks, but suche as must admyre 49 
what may Orlando deme 50 


Says Dr. Greg: 


At this point Q omits a line and a half preserved in A. This is perhaps not 
surprising considering their obscurity. Of the many meanings of ‘bait’? and 
‘bate’ the only one that seems possible here is ‘entice’: Can her eyes attract 
any but admiring glances ? — which makes perfectly good sense, but sense quite 
irrelevant to the context. There is reason to suppose corruption. 


No, there is no reason to suppose corruption. Let us fill in: her sanctity ?, 
and we have made sense that suits the context. Just before, Orlando has 
called Angelica his goddess (also in 1. 483 he calls her ‘saint Angelica’), 
and now he begins to distrust his saint and her relation to Medor. Our 
insertion not only suits the context but explains the omission, for it is feasible 
that the censor cancelled our words, and this explains why ‘can hir.... 
admyre’ had to be left out from the Q, that is, from the text spoken on the 


stage. 
Of the unconscious omissions of the scribe, where no blanks were left, 


Alleyn remedied four cases by the additions: 
medor is medor a knave 100 away, with thes rages 294 gesey 307 proud 394 
Nine other cases Alleyn did not correct : 


Art thou not fayre Angelica [that same] 190 
whose browes as faire as faire Ilythia 191 


browes stands for browe is. We purloin the bracketed words from the Q line: 
Why art thou not that fame Angelica, 


and leave it to our readers to ponder Dr. Greg’s gratuitous asseveration that 
the words ‘that same’ in the Q are ‘manifestly absurd’. 


[the] badges of a poet laureat 242 
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See above. The sense as well as the metre require the article. 


take the Lawrell [from] Latonas bastard sonne 258 
Without from the line is unintelligible ; the article is a miswriting, delete it. 
So sirs, [gods bodie], what sayes Cassius, 277 


Here an oath is appropriate. The censor’s deleting of swearwords is proved 
by the parallel texts of Shakespeare’s plays, and for instance by the Ms. of 
The Second Maydens Tragedy. 


And you fair virgin, what say you [to this ?] 287 
Argalio make her confesse [it] all 288 
pyrrhus shall not [ods wounds] Argalio 293 
why sufferest this olde trott, to come so nere me. 294 


Very remarkably the Q has: ‘Pyrrus shall not, &c’. This Q is in our 
opinion printed from worked up stenographic notes. The curious ‘Gc.’ seems 
to be a device of the stenographer who did not understand how the actor 
on the stage finished the sentence. The redundant me at |. 294 is contrary to 
Greene’s custom, there is not one other case of an eleventh syllable in A. 


Darius quaft. So, so, so, [so,] oh so 308 


See above. An omissicn of this kind is easy to understand. Of course, in this 
line as well as in the Il. 287 and 288 it is only the metre which wants repair, 
and these cases of omission could be counted among the synonymous 
miswritings. 


what I haue spoke, ther[on] I pawne my sword 438 


‘one would be tempted’, says Dr. Greg, ‘to read spoken instead of spoke’. 
Whoever remembers I/J Henry VI, Ill, 3, 116 and Cym. I, 4, 118 will easily 
resist the temptation. 

In passing we mention that two cue words are missing which can be 
supplied from the Q: Pilades after 344, and sense after 486. 

There are some omissions of letters. At 1. 183 the scribe wrote ‘Ly e’, leaving 
a blank between y and e; Alleyn inserted r and altered e to a. In the same 
line he inserted the h in sphears; however, the word could be spelt without 
it. In Alleyn’s interlined word gesey 308 Dr. Greg restored the r: gresey. 
In smile 80 the final s, and in lighneth 314 the t are absent, the Q has the 
omitted letters; scorth 387 ought to have been spelt scortch, modern scorch. 

The first letter of the following line is ruined by time and provided by 
Dr. Greg: 


did virgill, Lucan, ovide, Ennivs, 232 


As the line by itself must make sense did cannot be right but bid is, meaning 
invite to come. Then, Dr. Greg informs us: ‘For the defect “ever” would be 
a possible reading: “homer” would not’. Fortunately, there is no defect 
and no need for more poets, the blank verse is perfect, and ‘the defect’, the 


blank in our quotation, we suppose, is but a rightly deleted word. The 
preceding line reads : 


Ile place a peal of rysing rivers in your throats 231 


Says Dr. Greg: 


The word ‘rysing’ is in the hand of the scribe, but the last three lett 

crowded. Probably the scribe originally left a blank (insufficient Beucbll pee 
subsequently discovered for himself what the reading should be — or thought 
he had, for it makes great nonsense. 
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It seems that Dr. Greg is not well up in Bible lore. if he had remembered 
Ezekiel 43, 2, and Jeremiah 51, 55, he would have known that this madman’s 
language, intended to be extravagant, makes perfect sense. We look at 
rysing as a possible original word; if so, deleted by Greene himself because 
it made the line too long. The scribe at first could not decipher what was 
written, and left a blank, looking again he read it, and filled it in. 

At 1. 284, quoted before, Dr. Greg wrongly suspects the omission of it in 
if be. If be is idiomatic Elizabethan English, Shakespeare has ‘if fo be’ 
Cor. IV, 5, 98, and Ben Jonson has most convincingly: ‘Let’ be thy care’ 
F 1616, p. 257, ‘Albee’ the place were charmed’ F 1616, p. 909, etc. 

Additions as scribes’ and printers’ mistakes, if we except tautological and 
a few synonymous ones, are infrequent. Most have special causes. In the 
next quotation the words Tyms and meloweth are inserted by Alleyn in the 
blanks left by the scribe: 


methinks I feel how Cinthias Tyms conceipts 318 
of sad repent, & meloweth those desires. 319 
that frenzy scarse had ripened in my braynes 320 


Dr. Greg meditates : 


.... Cinthias Tyms, to which it is difficult to attach any meaning. Assuming 
the possessive form to be a mere slip, Tyms might possibly also be a slip or 
misreading for a phonetic spelling of tunes. It might, however, stand for times, 
which likewise gives a possible sense, seeing that the moon may be supposed. to 
sway the conceits of a madman according to her phases. This is on the whole 
perhaps the most probable interpretation. On the other hand we must not lose 
sight of the possibility of conceipts being a verb with Cinthias Tyms (whatever 
it may mean) as its subject. 


The meaning of the sentence surely is not, as Dr. Greg supposes, that the 
moon sways the conceits of a madman, for Orlando has just been cured of 
his madness. However, Dr. Greg is quite right in considering Cinthias to be 
a slip for Cinthia. Greene says: the moon ‘chooses the moment or occasion 
for’ (NED) conceits of sad repentance, and mellows those desires that 
etc.; so there is no difficulty. ‘Tyms’ is Alleyn’s spelling, Greene’s may have 
been timeth in accordance with melloweth. But what is the cause of the 
additional final s in Cinthias? We conjecture that the unconnected neigh- 
bouring words Cinthia and conceipts in the scribe’s perception were 
unconsciously combined. 

There is another additional final s in villayns, |. 104; its cause is uncertain ; 
not every slip can be accounted for. Perhaps a final e is misread, and the 
mistake must be placed among the misreadings. The Q rightly has the singular. 

According to Dr. Greg and others, there is something wrong in: 


delicious browes, why smile[s] your heauen for those 80 
that woundring you proue poor Orlandos foes. 81 


Dr. Greg favours the idea of Dyce that there is an additional r in woundring, 
and tries with wounding to fabricate possible sense. The sad fact is that 
such scholars as Dyce, Grosart, Collins and Dr. Greg did not understand 
this poetical rhyming couplet which ranks among the best of Greene’s lines. 
Woundring is a legitimate spelling of wondring, see NED, here it means 
highly admiring, see NED. Without a dictionary such a passage ought to 
have been understood. 

There are three instances of additional words, the first is a synonymous, 
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viz. an unconscious adding of the article, see 1. 258 under the omissions ; the 
second is interesting : 


fetch me my helme, tempred of azure steele, 176 
my shield forged by the ciclopps for Anchises sonne 177 


When we remember that Vergil mentions the forging of the shield, and 
does not name the helmet, the lines can be corrected: read shield instead 
of helme in 176 and delete my shield in 177. Have we any right to do so? 
Yes, because we can give a plausible explanation of the wrong text. We 
think Greene primarily wrote the ll. as above but without my shield; then, 
better remembering Vergil’s text, deleted helme and wrote my shield in the 
left margin but a little below the level of 1. 176, and the scribe connected the 
words in margine with 1. 177. If the scribe thought my shield to belong to 
1. 177, of course, he would write my helme in 1. 176 notwithstanding its deletion, 
for a deletion was often designated by simple underlining and by placing the 
new word above it or in the margin. 

The third case of an addition is the cue ‘my lord’ at 1. 303 where Orlando’s 
speech goes on without interruption. At 1. 306 the same cue words reappear. 
The wrong cue is explained by the scribe’s primary oversight of the Il. 304/5 
and his forgetting to cancel the too early cue. 

Wrong letters, excepting those which can be explained as misreadings, 
we have not noticed. Contrary to a printer’s wrongly set up types, a scribe, as 
a rule, perceives his wrong letters at once, and corrects them currente calamo. 
Corrected letters there are many, and they are faithfully reported by Dr. Greg. 
In the Ms. of The Second Maydens Tragedy the primary wrong and 
corrected letters are mostly tautological miswritings, in Alleyn’s part they are 
not. Of course, every scribe has his own turn of mind, and each may have 
his particular weak point. 

Wrong corrections. If a printer or a scribe does not understand the 
text, he may try to correct it. Greene wrote: 


smyle ioy in her, that my content hath wrought. 13 


The scribe not catching the two imperatives wrote ‘smyle for ioy’. Alleyn 


crossed out for and inserted something like a colon between smyle and ioy. 
In this line : 


whose browes as faire as faire Ilythia 191 


the scribe, not understanding that browes stands for browe is, wrote are 
instead of the first as ; Alleyn corrected the miscorrection. 

Interpolations. All Shakespeare plays, we contend, were adapted for 
the stage before they went to the censor. And so was Greene’s Orlando. 
This is proved by the interpolations in A, consisting of totally redundant 
words which spoil the metre but fulfil some requirements of stage production. 
Here they follow in italics : 


but mixt with Medor, then not Angelica 34 
come hether Argalio, vilayne behold these lynes 56 
Argalio seek me out Medor, seek out that same dogg 89 
vilayne Argalio whers medor medor is .... a knave 

what lyes he here and braues me to my face, 

by heauen Ile tear him pecemeale in despight of these. 100/2 
and find out medor ther, yea vilaynes or Ile dye 108 
ah, ah as though that Sagitarr in all his pride 169 
syrha you that are the messenger to Iove 173 


and see yf I dare combat for Angelica. 178 
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ah. my dear Angelica 181 
that I may daunce a gayliard with Angelica 184 
but tell me false Angelica strumpett worse then the whorish loue of Mars 201/2 
whers medor, say me for truth wher medor is 205 
follow me I may goe seek my captaynes out 217 
Sirha is she not like those purple coulered swannes 220 
Argalio these be the lockes Appollo turnd to bowes 238 
So Orlando must become a poet [.] no 

the palatyne, is sent champion vnto the warrs 256/7 
I will to flora, sirha downe vpon the ground 259 
as how fellow wher is the Artick bear late baighted from his poel 264/5 
Oh my sweet Angelica, brauer then Iuno was 266 
[t]h[at] strumpett venus, vilaynes whats here adoe 273 
Argalio geue me the chayre, I will be iudg my selfe 275/6 


why speakes not vilayne, thou -peasaunt, if thou beest 
a wandring knight, say who hath crakt a Launce with the 


what sayest; Is it for the armour of Achilles, thou doest strive [7] 280/4 
Argalio is medor here, say whiche of these is he 297/8 
Are all the troyans fledd, then geue me some drink, some drink 302 /3 
with thaf mounted, vpon hir party coulored coach 334 
how thus disguysd? wher is Argalio. Argalio. 338 
what art thou, some sibill, or some godes or what frely say on. 345/6 
thou tell me, yf thou wrongst Angelica, or no 408 
hold madam, and yf my life but last it out 457 
Thanks sweet Angelica, but why standes the prince of Africa 487/8 
Thanks Angelica for her 509 


If we leave out the italicized words, pronounce at |. 56 vilayne as a 
trisyllable, see our Hamlet edition p. 197, at 1. 202 th’whorish, and at |. 283 
th’armour, all the quoted lines are perfect metre, and yield perfect sense, 
especially if read together with their context. It is not only remarkable that 
we can make regular all these irregular lines by deleting redundant words, 
still more remarkable it is that we can class all these redundant words in 
groups which show a certain purpose. 

Speeches on the stage must be as perspicuous as possible, they must be 
understood. A reader can re-read what he does not catch at once but many a 
stage-goer often loses what is not clearly expressed. No wonder that the 
adapter of a play tries to improve the text by adding some elucidating, mostly 
unobtrusive words which he thinks desirable, and which make so little 
difference that even the author would not detect the insertions but for the 
spoiled metre. In prose they cannot be detected. When spoken on the stage, 
it is next to impossible to catch them unless one has a very sensitive and 
trained ear, and pays special attention to them. Why, then, should the 
author grumble? If a playwright had censured the adapter for it, the answer 
would have been: I consider I am improving your text; I know better than 
you do what is desirable on the stage and what is necessary for the actor’s 
art. Instead of being irritated you ought to be thankful. For your precious 
metre I care not a fig’s end, and nobody does. Besides, we have paid for your 
play, it is ours, and we can do with it as we like. If you prefer to write poems, 
you had better go to the printer, wait and see what he pays for them. 

We do not think Shakespeare ever cavilled with the adapter. He of all 
men understood the situation, and his gentleness easily submitted to the laws 
of the theatre. At times he may have smiled, at times he may have gone so 
far as to expose the blunder made; if so, the actors were warned, they 
could correct their parts, and could avoid what was wrong, but why should 
they correct the prompt-copy ? It was not worth while, and, we think, they 
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had a wholesome fear of altering the copy the censor had allowed. Exactness 
in those days was far to seek. Look at Alleyn’s part — he did not even 
trouble to fiil in all the blanks the scribe had left in his réle. : 

As said above, the adapter elucidated the text: see the insertions at 34, 
178, 184, 257, 280/2, and 457. To this category belongs the unnecessary 
appellation which was desirable for the instruction of the audience ; it reminded 
inattentive people who the characters on the stage were and to whom a 
speech was directed. Argalio is added not less than six times, at 56, 89, 100, 
238, 275, and 297 ; sirha twice, at 220, and 259. 

The adapter smoothed the text, did away with abruptness: see the 
insertions at 205, 217, 256, 264, and 345/6. Elucidating and smoothing go 
together at 201/2, 273, 283, 334, 408, and 487/8. In the foregoing cases most 
inserted words are not prominent but at times the adapter inserted something 
to enliven the action or to make a deeper impression on the audience than the 
author’s text could effect. When at 338 Greene wrote ‘wher is Argalio’ the 
adapter adds Argalio so that the actor had to make an actual extra call for 
him. At 101 he inserted by heauen, at 108 vilaynes, at 169 ah, ah which 
reminded the actor to make a suitable gesture or pose, at 173 an impressive 
you. When at 180 the quasi-Angelica is introduced to the mad Orlando, 
Orlando commands: fetch a minstrel, I will dance a galliard with her, but the 
adapter inserted before the command: ‘ah, my dear Angelica’, providing 
in this way a (to his thinking) suitable welcome to Orlando's love. However, 
here we think the adapter is out. Greene wanted Orlando to behave like a 
madman, in another way than a lover would be expected to act. A quite 
formal welcome comes after the command: ‘howe fares my sweet Angelica ?’ 
At 256 the adapter inserted So, at 266 Oh my sweet before Angelica, and 
at 303 some drink some drink which accentuation could not fail to inspire 
a jocosely sympathetic feeling into the many play-goers who felt dry. 

The last line in our list is utterly unintelligible. We have given it a place 
among the interpolations because we have to account for it somewhere, and 
because there is a possibility of its being a defective adapter’s insertion. At 
any rate, it clashes with the context. 

Naturally, the adapter who thinks himself entitled to add will also alter. 
It is highly remarkable, however, that in the Shakespeare texts the adapter’s 
alterations, compared with his additions, are very few indeed. We explain this 
fact from the adapter’s awareness that alteration is more arbitrary, more 
violent, and far more dangerous than adding a few words which, as he 
could plead, leave the author’s text intact. Be this as it may, the adapter of 
Orlando Furioso shows the same modest reserve in altering. We have only 
found two probable instances : 


see all these trees, carued with true loue knotts 57 
wherein are figured Medor and Angelica. 58 


The last line is too long. We think Greene wrote which figure instead of 
wherein are figured. The first expression is much better though harder than 
the second. 

The other instance is this : 


drownd be Canopus child in those arcadyan twins 69 
is not that sweet Argalio 70 


The first line is two syllables too long, the second two syllables too short. 
Read rather : 
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drownd bé — is not that swéet Argali6 — 
Canopus child in those arcadyan twins 


Rarely sweet madman’s language, indeed! The adapter worked away the 
difficult inversion of words and the less usual inversion of the second verse 
accent after a pause, which last inversion Greene rather favoured : 


her face | silvered like t6 the milkwhite shape 222 
then Idue | trotting vpén proud E’olus 234 
yf bé | A’‘iax shall trétt away to troy 283/4 
whose loue | stéaling by stéppes int6d extrémes 484 


The above catalogue of mistakes found in Alleyn’s part enables us to 
get an idea of the degree of inaccuracy with which a scribe worked. Of 
course, what we reckon to be adapter’s interpolations and alterations cannot 
be saddled on him. Then, without reckoning the wrong cues, and excluding 
the blanks, we could detect and have enumerated 70 mistakes in 385 verse lines, 
which means one fault in every five and a half lines. If we include the 21 
blanks, the scribe made one actual error in about every four lines ! 

More than once we have opined that the Elizabethan age was distinguished 
from ours by a greater want of exactness, especially in things literary. A 
better illustration of our thesis could not be given than by this scribe’s work, 
and, let us add, by Alleyn’s corrections. It is not quite certain that Alleyn 
himself corrected his part but Dr. Greg thinks it most probable ; we do not 
object, and for our present argument it is immaterial who was the corrector. 
Now, Dr. Greg says, ‘that the transcript has been corrected in a manner 
that implies a careful collation with the original’. The facts contradict the 
careful collation. Alleyn rectified two misreadings, two homonymous 
miswritings, one omission of a whole line, seventeen blanks, four other 
omissions and two miscorrections : out of 70 errors he corrected 28 and missed 
42 mistakes, which means that his collation missed more than one error in every 
ten lines! In the very few words he wrote he omitted a necessary letter, and 
made a bad tautological mistake! A study of the Q of 1594 will illustrate 
the want of exactness in the Elizabethan players generally. 


(To be concluded.) 
The Hague. B. A. P. van Dam. 


Notes and News. 


English Association in Holland. In the early part of November Mr. 
John Story will lecture on The People of Dickens. Dates have been fixed 
for Haarlem (5 November) and Deventer (6 Nov.), after which Mr. Story 
will also lecture at Nijmegen, Amersfoort, Enschede, Hilversum and 
Groningen. , 

Later in the same month Miss Helen Hensc hel will give Song Recitals 
in a number of places including Haarlem and Hilversum. 
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Student Life in London. It is often a matter of great difficulty for the 
student of English in Holland how and where to spend his time in the most 
profitable way. 

The necessity of acquiring fluency of speaking by means of a long stay in 
England has been recognized of old and it is self-evident that during his 
residence there the student ought to avoid foreigners as much as possible. 
For this reason I do not recommend the Y. M. C. A. Hostels because as a 
rule a great number of foreigners may be found there. 

There are many families taking paying guests and this affords the student 
an opportunity not to be overlooked of getting into touch with English 
family-life. 

My choice had fallen on London University (University College) and 
University College Hall, Ealing. A few remarks about my experience there 
may be useful for other students of English in Holland. 

The cost of a year’s course at University College (Gower Street) amounts 
to somewhere about 30 guineas. If one cannot afford this one can make a 
selection of the lectures that are most useful with regard to one’s own course 
at the Dutch University. The fees for separate lectures vary from 3—9 pounds 
a session per lecture. 

The Intermediate Course is one session; four subjects may be chosen from 
a long list, two of which must be languages and one of these languages must 
be either Latin or Greek. A frequent combination of four subjects is English, 
Latin, French and Mathematics. 

The B. A. Pass and Honours Course is three sessions. The student going 
in for this degree has to attend lectures in Gothic, Old English, Middle English, 
Historical English Grammar, English Literature: 15th century, Shakespeare, 
16th century, 17th and 18th centuries, the English novel, first half of the 
19th century. I attended lectures by Prof. R. W. Chambers, Mr. J. H. G. 
Grattan and Mr. Oswald Doughty, all of them well known to Dutch students 
of English. Their lectures on Old and Middle English and the 18th century 
were well worth hearing. 

Moreover, Public Lectures are given from time to time by distinguished 
English and continental scholars. 

A session at University College is divided into three terms, the first term 
starts on or about October Ist and lasts ten weeks. The Christmas Holidays 
are three weeks; then the second term lasts another ten weeks, while the 
third term (after the Easter Vacation of a month) is a little bit shorter, about 
nine weeks. The first term is — apart from an occasional ball — devoted 
almost entirely to work, whereas during the second term all the academic 
festivities are held, such as the balls of the various Societies, the Faculty- 
Dinners, the performances of the University College Dramatic Society, etc. 
The third term is again a working-term, because several examinations are 
held in June and July. 

On the strength of my attending lectures at University College I found 
accommodation in University College Hall, Ealing. This is a Student’s Hostel 
lodging about 60 students of University College in the main building and the 
Annexe close by. By far the greater part of the Residents are Englishmen 
(with one or two Canadians). During the session 1928-1929 there were only 
two foreigners (not including myself), both of them Danes, who attended a 
full course at U. C. and had been in London for at least 3 years. 

The inclusive charge for Board and Residence varies from 40-60 sh. a 
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week according to the size of the room selected. The charges include breakfast 
and dinner on ordinary days (lunch inclusive on Saturdays) and breakfast, 
dinner, tea and supper on Sundays. Apart from this extras are charged for 
coal, laundry, mending of clothes (7/6 per term) and teas. 

As a rule the various Faculties are all represented among the population 
of the Hall: Arts people, Medical men, Science men, Engineers. 

Life in the Hall is jolly, if one is willing to see it from the bright side. 
Everybody is always pulling everybody else’s leg as much as they possibly can. 
A cheerful spirit is kept up among the Residents. They are always telling 
funny stories and always asking for new ones, especially when after a day’s 
hard work a group of friends gathers in the Library at 10 o'clock p.m. in order 
to enjoy their tea and have a bit of fun. 

One of the finest opportunities of observing their keen sense of humour 
is afforded by the monthly Committee-meeting. Nearly every month the 
the House Committee (consisting of some of the older Residents) calls a 
meeting of all the Residents in the Large Common Room with the purpose of 
hearing their complaints about all sorts of things relating to life in the Hall, 
such as food, the cleaning of the rooms etc. Very funny remarks may then be 
heard, sometimes based on real complaints, sometimes merely for the sake of 
fun. | remember that at one of those meetings a Resident got up and said : sal 
suggest that Mr. — (a Canadian Resident) shall take lessons in English”. 

No need to say that highbrow talk is not tolerated, unless perhaps between 
two friends, when they stay in the Library well into the small hours. 

There is opportunity for all sorts of recreations. When the student is not 
working he can play billiards or have a game of ping-pong or else take a book 
from the well-furnished library or switch on the wireless and listen in. In the 
summer when they are not swotting for their sessionals, sun-baths are taken 
on the lawn behind the main building or tennis is played on the court belonging 
to the Hall. Every year a billiard tournament, a ping-pong tournament and a 
tennis tournament are held among the Residents. 

My experience of the London Student is that he is a very hard-working man. 
To illustrate this I may give a description of how my fellow-Residents spend 
their days. They leave Ealing at about 8 o’clock a.m, or a quarter past in 
order to be in time for a nine o’clock lecture. As a rule they have 3 or 4 lectures 
in the morning and after the hour’s interval for lunch another two or three 
lectures in the afternoon. The rest of the time they spend working in the 
General Library or the Special one in the University. Towards 6 o’cl. p. m. 
they go home in order to have some tea and read the newspapers. The time 
between tea and dinner is taken up by a game of billiards, reading a novel, 
walking, or doing nothing but smoking and talking. After dinner they work 
again as a rule until something like 10 o’cl. p. m., either in their own rooms or 
in the so-called Seton-room (a sort of study arranged in memory of Dr. W. 
W. Seton who was for a long time Warden of the Hall). Wednesday after- 
noons and Saturday afternoons, however, are always devoted to sports. No 
lectures are delivered then and no work is done. But on Sundays the Residents 
stay in the Hall and do a fair amount of work in the morning and in the evening 
(unless they attend the Warden’s gramophone party) whereas in the afternoon 
many of them pay visits or have tea in town with relations. 

Naturally it is not of their own free will that they work so hard. In the 
first place they have to attend their lectures regularly, because for each lecture 
they have to sign their names on a list which is carefully checked. If they 
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have missed a lecture more than three times in succession they have to explain 
their absence to the Provost or to the Tutor and if they cannot give a satis- 
factory explanation they are ticked off more or less severely. In the second 
place, at the end of each term a “‘terminal’’ examination is held and at the end 
of the session there is the “sessional” casting its gloomy shadow over the 
cheerful life of the students in the beautiful summer months. Both examinations 
force them to do a certain amount of work in a certain limited period. Moreover, 
the more advanced students (going in for the Bachelor’s degree) have to do 
papers on special subjects, while the younger ones have regular “tests” in a 
certain branch of their studies, such as Gothic tests, Old English tests etc.. 

Now whether a foreigner’s residence in a place of this nature is successful or 
not depends almost entirely on his behaviour. The English students are insular 
and they do not miss an opportunity of making the foreigner feel that after all 
he is only a foreigner. But if he takes this in the right spirit and laughs with 
them over their harmless jokes at his expense or at the expense of his country 
and its habits, he will get on all right. Two things especially are expected 
from anybody joining the company of some sixty English students, and in the 
first place from the foreigner : first and foremost he must keep quiet. Nothing 
annoys the English so much as a lot of unnecessary “noise’”’ from “freshers” 
and foreigners. And secondly it is advisable for the foreigner to put aside 
his national characteristics temporarily and be English with the English. If he 
is able to do this and willing to put up with the fact that his fellow-residents 
begin by ignoring his existence for weeks on end he will gradually get to know 
them properly and then he will find the London student a jolly decent chap 
and a real gentleman, with a keen sense of humour and full of life. 

The Hall is situated in Ealing, in the extreme West of London, about 7 
miles to the south of Harrow and a ten minutes’ walk from the Union Society’s 
Athletic Ground at Perivale. The surroundings of Ealing are very fine and 
healthy ; there is any amount of fresh air. This is an advantage not to be 
underrated and it fully counterbalances the only objection that might be raised 
to the Hall: its distance from town. It takes about 40 minutes to get to 
University College. Nearly all students therefore have a season-ticket for 
three months between Ealing Broadway and Euston Square (Gower Street) 
at a cost of £ 2.14 sh. 

Both in the summer and in the winter it is glorious to get away from the noise 
and the dust of London, and to breathe the fresh air and enjoy an evening stroll 
round Ealing with a few friends: 

Groningen. B. J. Timmer. 


The English Heritage Series. The first four volumes of the “English 
Heritage” series, Messrs. Longman’s most important publishing venture of the 
year, will be ready on October 17. The series is under the general editorship of 
Lord Lee of Fareham and Mr. J. C. Squire. The first instalment, devoted to 
“Shakespeare,” by John Bailey; “The English Public School,” by Bernard 
Darwin: “English Humour,” by J. B. Priestley: and “Wild Life in England,” by 
Eric Parker, will be followed by volumes on “The English Monarchy,” by Lord 
Charnwood; ‘The English Constitution,” by Sir Maurice Amos; “The Bible,” 
by J. C. Squire; “The Face of England,” by Edmund Blunden; “English 
res, and Roads,” by Hilaire Belloc; and “Cricket,” by Nevile Cardus. 
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Reviews. 


Romans, Kelts and Saxons in Ancient Britain. An investigation 
into the two dark centuries (400-600) of English History by 
R. E. ZACHRISSON (Skrifter utgivna av K. Humanistiska Vetens- 
kap-Samfundet i Uppsala. 24:12). Uppsala, Almqvist & Wik- 
sells Boktryckeri A.-B. Leipzig, Harassowitz. — ~95 pp. 
Price: 3 Kronor. 


The matter discussed in this substantial essay will appear clearly from the 
following list of chapters. I. The Historical and Archeological Evidence : 
Survey of Sources. — King Arthur as an Historical Character. — Kelts and 
Saxons in the Sixth Century. — The Final Defeat of the Britons. — The 
Kelts and the Romans. — The Survival of the Roman Settlements. — The 
Kelts and the Saxons. 2. Linguistic Evidence: Place-Names Containing Weall, 
Wealh, Weala- and Breta-. — Distribution of Keltic Place-Names in 
England. — The Survival of Romano-British Towns and Settlements. 
3, Some General Conclusions. 

All students of English antiquity ought to be thankful to Prof. Zachrisson 
for his valuable and interesting investigation of the “two dark centuries”. The 
task is by no means an easy one, for it is beyond the capacity of an ordinary 
historian. Only a well-equipped philologist, familiar both with the Celtic and 
Germanic languages, can hope to decipher the linguistic material in question, 
which consists chiefly of early Briton and Saxon place-names. 

The author's general conclusion may be summarized as follows. The Britons 
were conquered by the Saxons, but not exterminated, many of them 
continuing to dwell even in Eastern England under Saxon rule. But they were 
absorbed in the dominating people and subdued to such an extent that no trace 
was left of them as a separate entity. The chief transformation was the change 
of culture. “The Keltic system of agriculture, enclosed fields in chess-board 
pattern situated chiefly in the uplands, was wholly distinct from the Anglo- 
Saxon system of open fields consisting of long narrow strips divided by balks...” 
(p. 35). The Britons had to adopt the English system and a new mode of 
living. How now are these conclusions to be reconciled with the numerous 
personal names of British origin found in use during the period considered 
and the no less numerous Celtic elements in place-nomenclature? As to personal 
names, they are easily dealt with: nothing is less decisive as to nationality 
than a name. Roman and Celtic names are borne by Teutons, Germanic 
ones appear in Gaul and other romanised countries, etc. But it is more difficult 
to get rid of the Wal- place-names, which seem to bear witness to the presence of 
Wealas, i.e. Welshmen, Britons, in many parts of England. Prof. Zachrisson's 
opinion is that in Walton, Walcot the element Wal- is OE. weall, a wall, 
and has nothing to do with Wealh, a Briton. In other cases, e.g. Walden, 
Walworth, OE. wealh is recognised, but as a common noun, meaning a serf. 
The distinction, though based on the original spelling in the sources, seems 
rather arbitrary. Except in a few definite cases where the existence of a stone 
wall is probable on extrinsical evidence, there is no reason to suppose that 
cot could be anything but a hut and tun a wooden enclosure. Therefore the 
natural interpretation of Walton and Walcot must be “enclosure (farm) of 
serfs, hut of serfs”. This does not, however, impair Prof. Zachrisson’s general 
conclusion: his formula “absorption” rather than “extermination” is no doubt 


accurate. 
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On minor points, I am not quite certain that I agree with the author. As 
an authority on early English history, Gildas Cambrensis seems to have 
been over-estimated. Many traits of his Liber de Excidio are common-places 
of sermon literature and on the other hand his mentality is typically that of a 
refugee. A civilian who runs away from the place were battle is still raging 
is not necessarily a coward, but he will be naturally inclined to exaggerate 
the horrors of war. During the last war one learned to distrust eye-witnesses. 
Owing to the literary character of the work gross errors are less numerous 
in Gildas than in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, his statements being generally 
vague and undated. But it may be questioned whether his account is on the 
whole more accurate. 

Another point is the Romanisation of Britain. “There is ample evidence 
that the Latin language was spoken by all classes of the population, not only 
in the towns but also in the rural country-houses and farms’. (p. 25). The 
statement is a surprisingly imprudent one. The absence of Celtic inscriptions 
in Roman Britain is merely illustrative of the fact that few people among 
the Britons felt the need of carving stones or were able to pay for Briton 
inscriptions at a time when Latin ones were probably cheaper. One must 
have lived in a bilingual country like Belgium to realise to what degree a 
language spoken by the majority can lead a hidden life among the lower 
classes, unsuspected by the casual visitor of the land. The “Survival of the 
Roman Settlements” should be considered in the same light (p. 26 seq.). 
If one is right in admitting that only very few Britons were really Romanised, 
the question is properly a quaestio de nomine. As soon as the legions left, 
all the Roman merchants and most well-to-do people, it can be surmised, 
fled to the continent, whereas the other “Romans’’, who were simply Britons, 
shared the destiny of their country-men. A flourishing town life, such as 
is evinced by archeological remains for the previous period, was now quite 
impossible. On the other hand “it would indeed be remarkable if towns... 
such as London, York, Lincoln, to mention no more, were not occupied and 
inhabited by some of the Saxon leaders” (p. 34). I here completely agree 
with the author’s view. 

Liége. Jos. Mansion. 


Johnson and Boswell Revised by Themselves and Others. Three 
Essays by Davi NicHot SmitH, R. W. CHapMaAN and L. F. 
PoweELL. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1928. 


This little volume consists of two papers read before the Johnson Club in March 1926 and 
March 1928, and the reprint of an article which appeared in The London Mercury in 1927. 
Professor Nichol Smith deals with the revisions Johnson made in his published works, 
especially in the various editions of The Rambler, Rasselas and The Idler. Boswell's belief 
that Johnson did not trouble to correct his work after publication, is shown to be wrong. Many 
examples are given, with some interesting comments on the light they throw upon Johnson as 
a writer. The two remaining papers deal with Boswell’s revises of proofs for his Life of 
Johnson, and with the revision of Birkbeck Hill's edition of Boswell. 

The book is a revelation of the accuracy in minute detail of modern English scholars, 


London. OswaLp Doucurty. 


The Bibliography will be brought up to date in the next issue. 


Alleyn’s player's part of Greene's 
Orlando Furioso, and the text of the Q of 1594. 


(Concluded.) 


Heminge and Condell tell us that there were ‘diuerfe ftolne, and furreptitious 
copies, maimed, and deformed by the frauds and [tealthes of iniurious 
impoftors’. These Quartos, we wrote in 1900, have this in common with each 
other that they consist of greatly abridged texts, some of them being reduced 
to half the original length, and that the text itself, although in different 
degrees, has in parts been subjected to a process of excessive mutilation. We 
also pointed out that in every one of them we may find characteristic actors’ 
blunders, and we concluded from these pathognomonic symptoms that short- 
hand writers must have been the ‘impoftors’ who provided these texts caught 
up from the lips of the performing actors. To this class of surreptitious 
Quartos, designated by us as QS’s but better known as ‘bad’ Quartos since 
Professor Pollard wrote his classic Shakespeare Folios and Quartos, 1909, 
belong the first Quartos of Wives, LLL (lost), Henry V, Rom. & Jul., 
Hamlet, The Contention, The True Tragedy, The Taming of a Shrew, (see 
this periodical, Aug. 1928) and, as we intend to prove, Greene’s Orlando 
Furioso of 1594. 

In the first chapter of our Hamlet edition we have minutely analysed the 
Hamlet QS, and spotted as convincingly specific actors’ mistakes some slips 
of the tongue, wrong repetitions, and highly interesting transpositions of 
phrases. For example, in the line: 


And then it ftarted like a guilty thing, Ham. I, 1; 148 


the QS has the obvious corruption faded tor ftarted, and this mistake is 
lucidly explained as an actor’s lapsus linguae by anticipation of the word 
faded nine lines further on: such a slip can only occur to one who carries 
the whole text in his head, it cannot be made by a transcriber or printer 
whose memory is clear of expressions which follow later on. In Alleyn’s part 
the ending of the line: 


tread she thes lawndes sweet flora bost thy flowers 8 


is suspiciously rendered in the Q of 1594 with ‘boalt thy pride’; and this 
expression is seen to be an actor’s slip because 1. 17 has 


heauens smile, thes trees doe bost their somer pride 


So the lines : 


I must to hell to fight with Cerberus 107 
and find out medor ther,... 108 


HS, XE 1929, 14 
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are rendered in the printed Quarto: 
I muft to hell, to feeke for Medor and Angelica, Q 762 


which means that the actor did not remember ‘to fight with Cerberus’, and 
transposed as a surrogate the |. 116 which he recited at the right place (Q 769) 
as well, and repeated another time at Q 889. These instances in the Q of 
Orlando Furioso of an actor’s slip of the tongue and of an actor’s repetition 
and transposition were detected by Dr. Greg who, leaning on these instances 
and many other observations, came to the conclusion that the Q of 1594 
‘represents the play as it had come to be performed on the stage’. Herein we 
gladly agree, and pay homage to Dr. Greg’s pioneering in Greene but, as 
we shall see, Dr. Greg does not believe that text was reported by a steno- - 
grapher, and his editorial work in Orlando Furioso, though far surpassing 
that of former editors, and highly valuable as it partly is, yet leaves very 
much to be desired. He cannot find the mistakes, he misunderstands, he 
miscorrects. For instance, 


Come from the South, I furrowd Neptunes Seas, 

Northeaft as far as is the frofen Rhene, 

Leauing faire ‘/oya crolt vp Danuby, 

As hie as Saba whole inhaunfing ftreames, 

Cuts twixt the Tartares and the Rusfians: Q 72/6 


In Peele’s Old Wives Tale, printed in 1595, we read towards the end: 


For thy fweet fake I haue croft the frofen Rhine, 
Leauing faire Po, I faild vp Danuby, 

As farre as Saba whofe inhanfing {treames, 

Cuts twixt the Tartars and the Ruffians. 


Dyce, the first editor of Orlando annotated: ‘Whether Peele borrowed from 
Greene or vice versa, it is impossible to ascertain’. Dr. Greg did not tackle the 
question of the borrowing, and made things worse by telling: ‘whose refers, 
of course, to the Danube’, and ‘Saba is, of course, the Vulgate form of the 
name familiar to us as Sheba’. Of course, whofe refers to Saba, and Saba 
is a less usual spelling for the Sava or Save branch of the Danube. Next, 
nothing is easier than to recognize the borrower. To sail up or down a river 
is good English, but to cross up a river is double Dutch; croft in 1. 74 is 
a mistake caused by the bungling interchange of Peele’s words croft and 
faild ; this means that the version of our Q is derivative, and that Peele’s, 
though later printed, is primary. The kind of mistake shows that it is not a 
scribe’s or a printer’s but an actor’s, and this means that the actor — Greene 
could not have done it with the mistake mentioned — transposed Peele’s 
lines into Greene’s text just as the actors who played Hamlet transposed 
bits from Henry V, The Spanish Tragedy, Satiro-maftix, and Old Fortunatus 
into the Hamlet text, see our Hamlet edition, p. 59 seq. Such transpositions 
are specific to actors who are not part-perfect. 

What Voya means does not matter much. Collins suggested Wolga, 
Dr. Greg ‘that it may be a mere ghost’; perhaps we may guess that the actor 
said Vienna, and that this word came down to Voya via the stenographer 
and the compositor, but it is time and trouble wasted to try to amend a QS 1). 


1) Of course, we mean this in a general sense; if a scholar edits a QS text, it is his 
duty to make the best of an impossible task, and something at least can be done. In the lines 
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Textual criticism may yield safe results when there is a sound basis, that 
is a transcribed or a printed text from a sound copy. Reported lines 
delivered on the Elizabethan stage are as reliable as quicksand ‘[carce one 
word trew’ said Thomas Heywood, and it is Dr. Greg’s running mistake to 
treat in some of his notes the Q as equally trustworthy and authoritative as 
if it were one remove from an author’s original. For the editors Dyce, Grosart 
and Collins to do so there was an excuse, for Dr. Greg there is none, he 
failed to draw the necessary conclusions from the facts he knew. 

Another nice instance of an actor’s transposition which Dr. Greg did not 
bring home: 


And when I fet my bonnet on my head 

Me thinkes I fit my forhead for a Crowne: 

And when I take my trunchion in my fift, 

A Scepter then comes tumbling in my thoughts. Q 260/3 


King Leir, printed in 1605, has towards the end of the first Act: 


Ile hold thy Palmers ftaffe within my hand, 
And thinke it is the Scepter of a Queene. 
Sometime ile fet thy Bonnet on my head, 
And thinke I weare a rich imperiall Crowne. 


In 1. 261 there is a tautological mistake: forhead for instead of forhead 
with, This may be an actor’s mistake but a printer’s is equally possible, and 
there is nothing else indicating either originality or derivation. Greene or the 
actor could have borrowed from Leir, or the author of Leir could have 
borrowed from Greene. Knowing, however, that Leir was played in April 
1594 at the Rose ‘presumably by the Queen’s men’, and paying attention to 
the preceding analogous case, the rationality of the same explanation of 
both cases is beyond doubt. 

Although there are in the Q extensive omissions, some additions and a host 
of variants from A, we gladly noticed that Dr. Greg did not admit rewriting 
or revision: ‘It seems probable’, he says, ‘that neither the additions nor the 
omissions were made as part of any definite adaptation, but that they were, 
for the greater part at least, like corruptions of a progressive nature’. That 
the corruption of a play, when acted many times, grew worse and worse may 
be probable, but it is not necessary at all for the appearance of a very bad 
QS text that the play had often been played. The all-explaining assumption 
is this that the Elizabethan actor was not part-perfect nor greatly cared 
to be. 

For a detailed exposition of the differences between Alleyn’s part and the 
parallel Q text, and for their rich illustration with telling instances we refer 
our readers to Dr. Greg’s study; for our purpose it suffices to follow his 
general line of thought and to try to improve upon his ratiocinations. 


Filling our feas with f{tately Argofies, 
Caluars and Magars hulkes of burden great, Q 93/4 


Dr. Greg supposes Caluars to be a misprint for Carvels, and Magars seems hopeless to him. 
This misprint is quite possible, all the same Dr. Greg’s emendation is wrong. A carvel is a 
small ship, and the context requires large ships. Carracks being often associated with 
hulks will do splendidly. We think Greene wrote carracks, the actor said carvels and the 
compositor printed caluars by unconsciously transposing the letters r and 1, The addition 
of final -s in Magars is the usual misprint; Magar or Magor = Mogul, see NED. 
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Omissions in Q. Extensive omissions may be due to intentional pruning 
or they may be accidental and due to failure of memory on the part of the 
actor, The omissions of the Il. 224/62, 261/88, and 349/76, in which last 
case the omitted lines are replaced by two lines only, are considered by 
Dr. Greg as striking instances of deliberate shortening. We gladly agree, 
firstly because the omissions seem to be chosen with care, the excision of 
their- exundant classic lore, uninteresting and unappreciable as it is for the 
vast majority of play-goers, seems to be desirable and wise; secondly because 
intentional cuts are quite usual in the plays of the time: on p. 174 of our 
Hamlet edition we have called attention to the intentional omission of 216 Il. 
in the Hamlet F, and Moseley, the publisher of the Beaumont and Fletcher 
F, 1647, informs us that the actors left out passages ‘as occafion led them’. 
The large omissions due to failure of memory are a more debatable question. 
However, Dr. Greg uses the term of reporting ‘as denoting any process 
of transmission which involves the memory no matter of what stage and in 
what manner’ (p. 254). This definition includes the possibility that an actor 
simply forgets to recite an extensive passage. Such a case there is; Dr. Greg 
says: ‘There can be no motive for this’. It concerns the omission of the 
I], 509/24, beginning : 


Thanks Angelica for her 509 
but now my Lordes of fraunce frolick my frendes 510 


L. 509 is surely corrupt, and we are not able to account for it, but this does not 
touch our present argument. Orlando’s next speech begins with : 


Thankes Affrike vicroye for the Lordes of fraunce 526 
and fellow mates be merry, we will home 527 


Both quoted pairs of lines have in common the first word Thanks, the words 
Lordes of fraunce and the advice to make merry. It is a very pitfall for an 
actor. How easily will he start off with 526/7 instead of 509/10, and the 
consequence is that the whole penultimate speech is gone ! 

Compression, and there are many instances of it, may be another form of 
intended cutting, but it is explained at least as plausibly by the actor’s lack 
of part-perfectness, Here it is impossible to draw the line: condensation 
and all the many small omissions may be due to the actor’s faulty memory and 
the way the actual reciting was transferred into the printed text. 

Says Dr, Greg: 


There is evidence of just one more type of omission, namely of characters. At 
the beginning of Iii we find the direction: ‘Enter Orlando the Duke of Aqui- 
taine, the Countie Rofsilion with fouldiers’, but no such character as Roussilion 
or Roussillon appears as a speaker, nor is he mentioned anywhere in the text. 
This might be supposed due to accidental mutilation were it not that there was 
a very strong motive for his removal, for a glance at the minimum cast in 
chapter X will show that his appearance here in Q would necessitate the presence 
of an extra actor in the company. 


The evidence for this type of omission seems non-existent to us. Why should 
the number of actors be limited to nine as Dr. Greg assumes ? There is a stage- 
direction at Q 1071: ‘Enter the twelue Peeres of France, with drum and 
trumpets.’ A ditto at Q 1433/4, Besides, a glance at Dr. Greg’s ‘imaginary 
cast’ at p. 288 shows at once that a ninth actor, his Rob. Gough, was available. 
It is true that this actor had to appear as Angelica in the next Scene, but 
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surely, an audience could wait the necessary time for an Elizabethan alteration 
of dress which would have been a question of two or three minutes. It is much 
more likely that Rossilion’s speeches are missing in the Q through accidental 
mutilation of the text, for it is strange that in the second Scene of the first 
Act, Q 380/440, Aquitaine and Rossilion do not speak at all, that only 
Aquitaine re-enters to Orlando in the third Scene of eight lines, and that 
Orlando should say to him: ‘lets post amaine.... And then in triumph 
march vnto Marfillus.’ We suppose that these last words are said to Rossilion 
as well, and that both Scenes ii and iii are poor remnants of much longer Scenes 
in which also Rossilion had his say. Too poor short-hand notes may force 
to omissions. 

Additions in Q. Dr. Greg begins this category with the two roundelays 
hung up by Sacrapant which Orlando had to read aloud. The two stanzas 
are absent from A, naturally so, for the actor did not want to con them, and 
therefore, we cannot quite agree with Dr. Greg, that they ‘prove on 
examination to be not additions in Q but omissions in A’. His next case he 
also calls an omission in A, but this we should like to explain as a real addition 
in Q. It is a passage of 14 Il. which looks genuine Greene and paraphrases 
the following Italian Il. 92/9. The awkwardness of this arrangement in the Q 
and the absence of the paraphrase in A make it unlikely that the Q here 
represents Greene’s original text. Dr. Greg, however, believes in its genuineness 
and explains the absence from A ‘by supposing it to have been cut out by 
Alleyn, who would not wish the effect of his swank Italian tirade to be 
impaired by a preceding paraphrase’. If so, by what manner of progress did 
it resurrect in the Q? We think the paraphrase in the Q best explained as a 
later addition, at the request of the manager supplied by Greene. By giving 
paraphrase and Italian text the audience understood what was meant, and 
at the same time could be impressed by Greene’s showing off. It is no valid | 
objection that Alleyn did not fill in the paraphrase in his part; he would 
have got it separately, conned it, and he knew where to recite it; why should 
he unnecessarily worry to perfect his written part? As we have seen, its 
exactness did not matter to him. 

In the Q there are numerous small additions ‘of connective words or phrases 
where the transition appears in the least abrupt or the sense in need of 
emphasis’, whereof Dr. Greg gives splendid illustrations, e.g.: 


Sac: Then know that thou haft flaine Prince Sacrepant. 
Orl: Sacrepant. Then let me at thy dying day intreate, Q 1383/4 
The surprised exclamation ‘Sacrapant!’, which is not in A, is absurd seeing that 
Orlando knows perfectly well who his antagonist is, but it is just the sort of touch that 
a blustering actor would introduce. 


Quite right! And this kind of blustering, elucidating, or emphasizing is an 
essential part of Elizabethan stage-craft. Neither author nor reader wants it, 
but in the theatre things are different. There we may postulate some 
rowdyism 1), at least Shakespeare informs us that the theatre-goers often did 
not understand what was spoken on the stage: 


what [t]h[’Jeare fhall miffe, our toyle fhall ftriue to mend. R.GJ. Prol. 14 
The players’ toil had to elucidate and drive home the author’s text. What is 


— 


1) See Ham. Ill, 2, 263/6 where Hamlet himself exclaims against Lucianus. 
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more natural than that they supported their acting with suitable extra exclama- 
tions and that they added some words and phrases which clandestinely did away 
with difficult abruptness and made the author’s text more easy to follow and 
to understand? When a manager of a troupe had accepted a play, he or another 
experienced actor, led by the mentioned principles of his art, adapted the 
author’s copy with the insertions he thought desirable. These interpolations, 
of course, appeared in print if the play was printed from the prompt-copy, 
and in writing when a part was transcribed for an actor. During the 
performance, and especially when the actors were not part-perfect, they, 
imbued with the same principles of their art as their manager, made the 
same kind of interpolations with the consequence that plays, reported from 
a performance, bristle with them. 

As for blustering, even Hamlet, though he warned the players not to 
overstep the modesty of nature, raged in Ophelia’s grave; when Shakespeare 
had concluded 1. V, 1, 280 with ‘this is I’, the adapter emphasized it by 
inserting ‘Hamlet the Dane’ the comicality and extrametricality whereof prove 
that it was not written by Shakespeare. The truth is that stage-craft cannot 
do without emphasizing and that some emphasizing is ridiculous in print. 

Two instances of another kind of addition occur in the following lines: 


is she not like those purple coulered swannes 

that gallop by the coache of [Cypria] 

her face siluered like to the milkwhite shape 

that Ioue came dauncing in to Cemele 220/3 


The Q, Dr. Greg observes, ‘has turned this passage into dialogue by inserting 
very feeble replies by Argalio’. After 1. 221 follows ‘Yes marry is shee my 
Lord’, after 1. 223 ‘It is my Lord’. At p. 93 of our Hamlet edition we have 
mentioned four similar cases prescribed by the adapter. From an actor’s 
viewpoint such insertions elucidate the text and enliven the stage-action. 

The last kind of addition advocated by Dr. Greg is more complex, it is an 
addition combined with an omission, more properly it is an alteration: instead 
of Greene’s text we get something else. The mock-Angelica episode 180/210 
is a telling example, the cues of A in it cannot be made to fit with the speeches 
in the Q, therefore, it is quite sure that Greene’s text has been changed. The 
passage is horse-play, and we readily believe that the substitution made better 
fun than Greene’s text did. Where in the middle of his speech Orlando asks: 
‘whers medor’, the Q interpolates: ‘Marry sir he is drinking a pint or a quart’. 
When Orlando has spoken of the lilies and roses of Angelica’s face, the 
following cue is ‘a ballad’, but the Q has: ‘He makes a garden plot in my 
face’. At the exit with the cue ‘god be with you’ in A, the Q has: 


Cl: Come, come, you doo not ufe me like a gen- 
tlewoman; and if I be not for you I am for another. 
Orl: Are you, that will I trie. 


He beateth him /sic] out. Exeunt omnes. Q 1067/70 


Here the question arises whether this passage has been rewritten? The com- 
parison of Orlando’s speeches in A with those of the Q shows that, excepting 
the parting shots, Orlando in the Q says what he says in A, but he says it 
in a mangled way, in such an obviously corrupted manner that those speeches 
in the Q cannot have belonged to a rewritten text. Therefore, if the 
divergencies between those speeches are caused by the actors, there is no 
reason whatever to accept another origin for the parting shots, and it follows 
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that not a rewriter, but the actors made free with Greene’s text. The actors 
knew, better than most playwrights, how to amuse the audience, they had 
to make their living, they were quite right from their standpoint. How many 
people will have flocked to the theatre to enjoy the ‘extemporal wit’ of a 
Tarlton or a Kempe? ‘Extemporal’, of course, must be taken cum grano salis. 
When rehearsing a play the drolleries could be arranged and the stock 
clownage scenes could be interpolated. Shakespeare did not like it when his 
own plays had to suffer: ‘let thofe that play your clownes [peake no more 
then is fet downe for them’! 

Another similar addition, or rather alteration, in the same style is the 
fiddler’s episode, Q 1192/233, which seems to us to have replaced the Il. 261/88 
in A which are entirely omitted in Q. Here it cannot be proved that we have 
to do with an actors’ change, but if it is proved for the mock-~Angelica passage, 
it must be assumed for this drollery. Dr. Greg soundly remarks: 


....if connective interjections.... were, as seems highly probable, due .... to 
the actors, what about the inserted replies to Orlando’s purely rhetorical 
questions? And if these too are no more than actor’s gag, are not the extremely 
feeble [read: funny!] speeches of the mock-Angelica .... of the same nature? 
And if these arose spontaneously in the course of representation, who shall say 
how far the process of development may not have proceeded on the same lines? 


Indeed, the series of intermediate links between a simple one-worded actor’s 
insertion and the interpolation of a comic interlude is so complete that there is 
no drawing the line between verbal corruption and what at first glance looks 
like an author’s revision of the text. 

The host of variants in Q Dr. Greg reviews under ten heads: 


first there are seven types of variant, namely, (1) indifferent, (2) the insertion 
of connective phrases, (3) anticipations and recollections, (4) avoidance of the 
unfamiliar, (5) misunderstandings, (6) changes in disregard of sense, (7) changes 
in disregard of verse; further there are three more general questions, namely, 
(8) avoidance or the reverse of verbal repetitions, (9) attempts to emend 
obscurities in the original, and (10) the treatment of metre in general. 


For instances of each category we refer to Dr. Greg’s study. We will only 
shortly discuss what they prove for the right appreciation of the Q text. 
Ad 1 & 4. Dr. Greg means by indifferent variants all those which afford 
‘no clear indication of originality. Taking the whole. class together there is no 
disguising the general tendency of Q to substitute a more commonplace and 
colourless, a less imaginative and literary, word or phrase for that of A’. He 
even speaks of a ‘general vulgarisation’ and ‘an active preference for the 
banal’. Clearly, group (4) belongs to this same class. And both classes prove 
the corruption of the text which contains them. Every memorizer whether he 
is called a transcriber, a stenographer, a compositor, a quoter, a reciter or an 
actor is liable to make these synonymous mistakes. Where the memory is most 
taxed, there they crop up in the greatest abundance. Dr. Greg could not have 
gathered his rich harvest without the rich source of the actors’ failings. 

Ad 2. See among the additions. Dr. Greg rightly observes ‘that the insertion 
of connective phrases, though it might happen in almost any mode of trans- 
mission, even in plain transcription, would be most easy and natural on 
the stage’. 

Ad 3. Anticipations and recollections, or in other words the placing of right 
text words and phrases in the wrong place, are characteristic actors’ mistakes. 
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Ad 5, 6 & 7. These rubrics contain misprints in the Q which may appear 
in any printed text, and are without any special significance. Under 7 Dr. 
Greg deals with the line-shiftings in the Q, and shows his remarkable ignorance 
of the fact that they belong to the usual shortcomings of scribes (and printers). 

Ad 8. Dr. Greg’s instances of the avoidance of repetition are few and not 
convincing, especially because he does not take into consideration the 
synonymous mistakes whereby his three or four cases can be explained. 
Awkward repetitions are proved, and they belong to the typical actors’ 
mistakes. 

Ad 9. Dr. Greg avows: ‘The positive evidence seems very weak’. We 
think it-non-existent. 

Ad 10. Though Dr. Greg’s knowledge of the prosody of the time is very 
unsatisfactory, the comparison of A with Q leads him to a good general insight 
into the faults of Q. He remarks that Q ‘is not indifferent to metre’, that there 
is in Q ‘a distinct tendency to metricize the original where verse was not 
intended’, that ‘there was present in the production of Q a factor for change and 
a factor for compensation’. Yes, but why? Things are complicated. The factor 
for change lies in the mistakes made. The factor for compensation issues from 
the actors’ habit of reciting blank verse. This habit impressed them with the 
sense of a rhythmical flow of their utterance which explains the tendency to 
rhythmical compensation of their mistakes and even to ‘metricizing’ of prose. 
Then, both factors may work in the short-hand writer, the element of corrup- 
tion when he notes down, the element of correction when he works up his 
notes. The more or less unconscious sense for rhythm also shows itself in 
adapter’s interpolations. We refer to: ‘Did nothing’, Ham. II, 2, 504; ‘Now 
falls on Priam’, 514, ‘As lowe as to the fiends’, 519; ‘And passion to the gods’, 
514; all rhythmical bits of blank verse which, however, spoil the metric system. 

The homonymous misprints in Q we cannot leave undiscussed: 


Accounted Q45 for Account it (Dyce) Senate Q 1023 for synode A175 
Haunting Q380 ,, Haunt in Pe phrenfies [cares Q1271 ,, frenzy scarse A 320 


Dr. Greg does not reckon Senate to belong to this class, and he offensively 
suggests wise in these lines: 


The heauen of loue is but a pleafant hell, 
Where none but foolifh wife imprifned dwell. Q 609/10 


to be a mishearing for wights. 

Is it believable that there are so few homonymous misprints in a whole play 
reported from the lips of the actors? There is no doubt of it, we refer to Dr. 
Price’s edition, 1922, of Henrie Smith’s Fruitfull Sermon containing the par- 
allel texts, the one ‘taken by Characterie’, 1591, and the other the authentic 
version also printed in the same year. In the pirated version there are only two 
mistakes due to confusion of sound: rudeness for lewdnesse, and praised for 
raised. Fortunately, one can account for the rareness. Dictation to the compo- 
sitor occasions many more of these misprints than the compositor’s reading, but 
it depends upon his correction of his work whether the mistakes remain in the 
text. By attentive reading the homonymous misprints are easily detected, there- 
fore, this compensating factor may easily destroy a primary preponderance 
of vitia originis. As said before, homonymous mistakes occur everywhere, a 
large amount of them indicates, though it does not prove, oral transmission 
of the text. There is no large amount in Q. On the other hand, if there are few 
that does not speak against an oral origin of a printed text. 
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The proper names in Q are differently spelled from those in A: Sacrepant 
Q for Sacrapant A, Orgalio Q for Argalio A, etc., and though the many 
divergencies seem to point to oral transmission, this evidence is of no great 
es see p. 9 of our Hamlet edition. Spelling of names was often very arbi- 
rary. 

The copy of the Q ‘was the product, not of transcription, but of memorial 
reconstruction’— so far we most willingly agree with Dr. Greg, but’we part 
company where he adds — ‘except in two short passages which had a written 
source’. The two passages are two roundelays hung up by Sacrapant, and 
absent from A, see above. The Q has: 


Orlando reades this roundelay. Q 647 


Angelica is Ladie of his hart, 

Angelica is fubftance of his ioy, 

Angelica is medcine of his fmart, 650 
Angelica hath healed his annoy. 


Orl: Ah falfe Angelica. What haue we more? 


Another. 
Let groues, jet rockes, let woods, let watrie fprings, 
The Cedar, Cypreffe, Laurell, and the Pine, 655 


Ioy in the notes of loue that Medor fings, 

Of thole fweet lookes Angelica of thine. 
Then Medor in Angelica take delight, 

Early, at morne, at noone, at euen and night. 


Orl: What dares Medor court my Venus? 660 


The first reason why Dr. Greg thinks these roundelays had a written source 
is quite bewildering: 
To a spectator... the verses would not be distinguished from the rest of the hero's 
part and a reporter would naturally include them therein .... this is not how 


they are treated in Q .... Orlando’s name is prefixed as speaker to Q 652 and 
660 as though the poems were spoken by some one else. 


If there could have been a blind reporter, certainly, he would have reported 
as Dr. Greg expects. However, we believe the man had eyes, and could dis- 
tinguish between Orlando’s reading a scroll and reciting his part. By providing 
the prefixes at 652 and 660 he most clearly showed where the reading was 
done. If Dr. Greg had singled out this passage for proving that the reporter 
knew his business, we would gladly have sided with him. 

The second and last reason we cite unabridged: 


The first roundelay consists of four lines only and is in no way remarkable; the 
second is a longer stanza of six lines and the text is somewhat involved. The 
absence of these poems from A deprives us of any external criterion for the state 
of Q, but in the course of a minute study of the parallel texts the conviction has 
grown upon me that these lines are word-perfect and that they are of a sort that 
the reporter would almost inevitably have mangled. Thus the inference both 
from typographical [the prefixes!] and textual evidence is that the source of 
these ten lines is different from that of the surrounding text, in other words that 
the reporter was able to transcribe the actual scrolls used in the performance. 


Firstly we utterly fail to see anything involved in the second stanza, and as 
soon as one has understood that Medor at 1. 658 stands in the vocative case 
— scarcely a difficulty! — there are no easier six lines in the whole play. 
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Why a reporter could not have rendered them flawlessly is Dr. Greg’s secret. 
The reporting of six consecutive lines without any mistake is no miracle, we 
refer to six more difficult Il. 500/5 A = 1570/5 Q, and to much longer passa- 
ges in the pirated Fruitfull Sermon and Shakespeare QSs. Secondly, we know 
and partly admire Dr. Greg’s minute study of the parallel texts, but we fear 
that he did not make a minute’s study of these two stanzas. Surely, not all their 
lines’ are word-perfect. We suspect 1. 650 to contain a tautological mistake but 
it is not necessary to speak about a suspicion, because 1. 658 is most obviously 
corrupt, it does not scan. The word take is redundant and extrametrical, delete 
it! Greene meant delight to be a verb, for clarity’s sake take was inserted. 

Another pillar of Dr. Greg’s faith is as unsubstantial as his written source. 
‘It seems to [him] evident that such degeneration as we find in Q could only 
arise in a stage version owing to the loss of the prompt-copy’. “Was [the 
prompter] incapable of helping an actor who was “out” ? was he wholly in- 
different to the progressive corruption of the text?’ To these questions we 
answer : there is no reason whatever to assume progressive corruption, but if it 
has occurred, the prompter could not have prevented it. The prompter can do 
much, if the players have conned their parts reasonably well, but if they 
poorly know their parts and at times combine to act extempore (Dr. Greg 
also believes in ‘considerable impromptu accretions’), the prompter is of little 
use. If Dr. Greg, instead of putting the question generally, had studied each 
variant by itself, and asked in each case whether the prompter’s interference 
could have avoided the corruption, he would have come to our conclusion 
that, broadly speaking, the prompter’s assistance is limited to those moments 
in which the actor stops. 

The joss of a prompt-copy is not probable but, if it happened, not serious at 
all: it could have been reconstructed out of the actors’ parts. The loss of the 
prompt-copy plus the loss of the players’ parts is only thinkable if we suppose 
the actors had sold the play. But a play, sold to another company, would not 
have been ‘plaid before the Queenes Maieftie’, as is stated on the Q’s title- 
leaf. Moreover, Orlando’s speeches in the Q are far too close to Alleyn’s 
Ms-part to admit the hypothesis of a late revival by the actors’ memories only. 
This must be dismissed, in such a case the Q text would have been something 
like the text of The Taming of a Shrew, see this periodical, Aug., 1928. 

Over and above the two short passages which, according to Dr. Greg, had 
a written source he thinks that ‘Q shows some knowledge of the original 
version which could not have been obtained from current representation’, 
namely, the names Melissa, Names, Turpin and Rossilion, not occurring in 
the speeches of the Q. This presumed knowledge together with the would-be 
written source of the two stanzas prove to Dr. Greg that an outsider- 
stenographer could not have produced the Q. As argued before, the name 
Rossilion may have been spoken on the stage, and so may the others; if not, 
the reporter may have asked the names of the characters he necessarily wanted, 
or he himself may have christened them, for we have no means of verifying 
whether these names are genuine Greene; see our Hamlet edition, pp. 43/7. 
The producer of a pirated play is a man who takes things in his own hand 
wherever this seems needful: defective notes he supplements, corrects or 
cancels, names wanted he must supply, the wording of the stage-directions is 
his. Greene wrote pugnant 445, N. victus 446, Oliver victus 453, but the Q 
renders these stage-directions at 1526/7 as ‘He fighteth first with one, and then 
with another, and overcomes them both.’ We see, the author prescribes each 
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character’s action, the Q reports what is seen on the stage, and forgets to 
mention which character is vanquished first and which next, or, in other 
words, the stage-direction in the Q is the report of what an outsider sees, 
and is no adequate direction to the players’ acting. At Q 393, where there is 
no A, Orlando ends a speech with ‘Therefore drum found a parle’, followed 
up by the stage-direction ‘Sound a Parle, and one comes vpon the walls.’ No 
insider, author or actor, could have written this stage-direction. Instead of 
‘Sound a Parle’ we expect something like Drum or Drum and Trumpets, and 
instead of one an insider would have written what kind of man that one was 
who had to deliver his speeches. At the Il. 395 and 412 the Q gives him the 
prefix ‘Sol:’(-dier) but this ought to have been according to the text Il. 420 and 
426: Centynell. Greene did not trouble to prescribe the attire, he left such things 
to the actors: at Orlando’s entry 1. 120 he added solus, at 219 he wrote simply 
Enter, but at these places the Q has: ‘Enter Orlando attired like a mad-man.’ 
and ‘Enter Orlando like a Poet’. The general character of the stage-directions 
in the Q is descriptive but Dr. Greg thinks he has found two exceptions 
which ‘cannot themselves be due to a reporter’. When the enchantress Melissa 
has ended her invocation we read: ‘Then let the muficke play before him, and 
fo goe forth’. Q 1285/6. This direction being imperative is ‘distinctive of 
playhouse copies’ says Dr. Greg. We should say it is corrupt and characteristic 
reporter’s work. We do not remember ever to have met a direction beginning 
with Then; rather read They; and and so goe forth by way of stage-direction 
is nonsense here. Fortunately, the case is perspicuous. The reporter had written: 
They let the musique play before him 6. This ‘& means what the reporter saw: 
the display of Melissa’s magic art, and he could write ‘6’ because some Z>xll, 
before he had described the same thing: ‘the Satyres enter with musicke and 
plaie round about him’. They in the direction means the Satyres. 
Says Dr. Greg: 


Even more striking is that in the Fidler episode [Q 1213/4]: ‘He playes and 
fings any odde toy, and Orlando wakes’, since to a spectator his song must have 
been some odd toy, it could not possibly be any. 


Granted, to a quite brainless spectator it could not be any, but our steno- 
grapher might have had some brains, and not being able to name or designate 
the tune he had heard he could have judged and written down that any odd 
toy would do. We agree with Dr. Greg that this direction might have been 
written by an actor but it does not exclude an outsider, it is no conclusive 
evidence against him. The directions we have advanced positively exclude 
an insider. 

Dr. Greg’s observations and conclusions lead him to the following theory 
of the origin of the Q. The Queen’s men being in low water sold Orlando 
Furioso, but once away from London saw no reason for discontinuing their 
performances of the play. The absence of a prompt-copy proved too inconve- 
nient. The actors secured the services of a ready writer and proceeded in turn 
to dictate their parts as well as their memories would allow. The only passages 
not supplied by dictation were the two roundelays for which the property 
scrolls were handed to the scribe. When the Ms. was completed it was taken 
in hand by some member of the company for final revision. He also added 
one or two stage-directions of a typically playhouse character. When again 
in London the play was of little use to them and they sold their prompt-copy 
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to the printer Danter 1) in Dec, 1593; he employed a scholar to correct the 
Latin, about the Italian lines he did not care. 

The introduction of Danter’s scholar to account for the fact that the Latin 
lines in the Q are so much better than the Italian text is quite unnecessary 
and shows Dr. Greg’s lack of insight into the conditions of a time in which 
most or many of the actors, and surely a reporter who must have had a really 
good schooling, knew Latin. 

Remarkable is Dr. Greg’s attitude towards the directions in the Q. Only 
actors, he opines, fathered them. How, then, is it possible in Dr. Greg’s mind 
that, with the exception of one actor-reviser, all the actors, though accustomed 
to the imperatives of playhouse copies, should write all those descriptive di- 
rections? 

Still more remarkable seems to us Dr. Greg's belief that his theory with the 
break between the sale of the play and the re-creation of a prompt-copy 
could account for such a pretty close delivery of really difficult lines as, for 
instance, the first 45 Il. of Alleyn’s part. 

And as remarkable is Dr. Greg’s quiescence in not explaining the behaviour 
of the actors who had every opportunity to purge the supposed scribe’s work 
of many unnecessary mistakes but used and sold it in the deplorable state 
which came down to us in the Q text of 1594. 

We hope we have proved that Dr. Greg’s objections against a short-hand 
writer as the reporter of the Q text are valueless. Neither fact nor argument is 
known to us why we should distrust the evidence of contemporary dramatists 
who designate the stenographers to be Heminge and Condell’s ‘impostors’. 

The textual degeneration shown in the surreptitious Orlando Q, and in all 
the Shakespeare QS’s, mirrors to us how the Elizabethan actors made free with 
their texts. Dr. Greg laments: ‘The thought is a disturbing one’. Indeed, it may 
disturb the peace of many editors and critics. Honest scholars, however, can 
but rejoice in the better understanding of a grand histrionic time, for this must 
lead up to a better editing of the most glorious dramas ever written. 


The Hague. B. A. P. van Dam. 


Notes and News. 


Anniversary Professor Mansion. On November 9th one our most dis- 
tinguished contributors, Joseph Mansion, celebrated his twenty-fifth 
anniversary as Lecturer and Professor in the Literary Faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Liége. Professor Mansion was born at Ghent in 1877. After graduating 
at Ghent University in 1898, he spent two years in Germany, where he studied 
at Leipzig, Bonn and Berlin. He was appointed Lecturer in the University 
of Liege in 1904; Associate Professor in 1910; and promoted to an ordinary 
professorship in 1919. The subjects taught by him include the comparative 
grammar of the Germanic languages, historical grammar of English and 


1) John Danter also printed the QS of Rom. & Jul. ‘Danter’s short career is nothing but 
a record of piracy and secret printing, from the time he infringed his master’s rights during 
apprenticeship to the time when he disappears in disgrace from the records of the Company’ . 
(The Library, 1906, vii, p. 152). 
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German, Gothic language, comparative grammar of Latin and Greek, and 
Sanskrit language and literature. He is a member of the Koninklijke Vlaamsche 
Academie voor Taal en Letterkunde and of the Maatschappij der Neder- 
landsche Letterkunde at Leiden. 

The list of Professor Mansion's published writings is a long one, and 
affords proof of his activities in many branches of philological scholarship. 
We mention Les Gutturales grecques (Ghent, 1904; VIII + 328 pp.); 
Althochdeutsches Lesebuch (Heidelberg, 1912; K + 174 pp.); Oud-Gentsche 
Naamkunde, Bijdrage tot de kennis van het Oud-Nederlandsch, (The Hague, 
1924; XXIV + 323 pp.). An Esquisse d’une histoire de la langue sanscrite, 
to be published by Geuthner, Paris, is in the press. The periodicals to which 
he has contributed include the Revue de I'Instruction Publique en Belgique, 
the Verslagen en Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Vlaamsche Academie, The 
Times Literary Supplement, the Nieuwe Taalgids, the Revue Belge de Philo- 
logie et d’histoire, the Leuvensche Bijdragen, the Bulletin de la Société de 
Linguistique de Paris, the Revue Anthropologique, Herrig’s Archiv, the 
Indogermanisches Jahrbuch, Paul und Braune’s Beitrige, and several others. 

To readers of English Studies Professor Mansion is probably best known 
as an authority on place-name research. His reviews of the successive volumes 
of the English Place-Name Society, published in our journal at intervals as 
regular as the volumes themselves, are among the most informative critiques 
of the series that have been written. The important contributions to the subject 
made by Swedish scholars of late years have also been discussed by him (see 
E. S., vol. VIII, 1926, pp. 117-119 ; XI, 1929, 207-208) ; a review of Ekwall’s 
recent book on English River-Names is to be found in this number. 


English Association in Holland. A new branch has been formed at 
Leiden. Hon. Secretary: Dr. A. Perdeck, de Laat de Kanterstraat 32. 


Reviews. 


English River-Names. By EILertT EKwaALt, Professor of the 
English Language in the University of Lund. — Pp. XCII + 488. 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1928, — Price: 25/— net. 


A study of the names of rivers implies much more than ordinary place-name 
research. Before setting to work, the scholar ought to be clear about a number 
of preliminary questions concerning the’ methods and principles of the 
investigation. Are river-names an old or a recent linguistic layer? Which 
language or people is responsible for the greater part of the English stream 
nomenclature ? Must those names be considered Pre-Celtic, Celtic, Roman, 
English, or Scandinavian? At a certain time the opinion prevailed that river- 
names were necessarily of the highest antiquity : if this were true, an attempt 
to explain the river-names of England would probably be hopeless, as it is 
pretty certain that Britain was inhabited long before the earliest Britannic 
settlements. Another great difficulty, unsuspected by outsiders, is that of 
~ ascertaining the real name of a stream. Names found in maps and geographical 
handbooks turn out to be quite different from the denominations used locally. 
Frequently when asking the name of a stream, the author was told: “We call 
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it the river” (p. xc). On the other hand, there are many examples of one name 
applying to several rivers, which gives rise to another difficulty. What stream 
was the first to bear a certain designation? — These and many other questions 
are discussed by Prof. Ekwall in his Introduction (p. xxxiii to xcii) under the 
following headings : I. Plan and Scope of the Book. II. Names applied to more 
rivers than one, Alternative names. III. Various types of names. 1. Back- 
formations, 2, French names, 3, Scandinavian names. 4. Anglo-Saxon and 
later English names. 5. Pre-English names. a. Uncompounded names. b. 
Compound names. 6. Pre-Celtic names. IV. Distribution of the various Types 
of Names. V. Phonology of British names ; with an appendix on some early 
Old English sound-changes. 1, The British stress. 2. Wowels and diphthongs. 
3, Consonants. VI. Some British Suffixes. WII. The Old English inflexion 
of river-names. 1. Weak feminines. 2. Strong feminines. 3. Consonant stems. 
4, Weak masculines. 5. Strong masculines. VIII. Place-names derived from 
River-names. 1. River-names used as place-names. 2. English derivatives in a 
stricter sense. 3. Compound names. IX. Disappearance of River-names. X. 
Arrangement of the Book. 

The mere enumeration of the subjects dealt with in the Introduction shows 
in what exhaustive manner the problem of river-names has been treated. These 
substantial pages form a welcome complement to the Introduction to the Survey 
of English Place-Names (Eng. Pl.-N. Soc., vol. I, cf. Engl. Stud. VIII, p. 153 
seq.), where a separate chapter on river-names would have been in its place. 

An interesting peculiarity of stream-denominations is termed by the author 
“back-formation”. Chelmsford, formerly Chelmersford, means the ‘ford of one 
Céolm&r’, ‘“‘After the personal name Céolm#r had gone out of use, the first 
element was taken to be the name of the river’. (p. xli). The river-name 
Chelmer is therefore a back-formation from Chelmersford. The process is a 
kind of popular etymology, but it should be borne in mind that very early 
examples of back-formation occur and ‘arose owing to an unconscious or 
subconscious act of the mind’. (p. xli). This “genuine” type of back-formation 
is carefully distinguished by the author from the conscious ‘work of anti- 
guarians who reflected on the meaning of names’. (ibid.) The former, 
“genuine” type is far the more important. Be this as it may, and even taking 
into account that ‘‘back-formation is a somewhat cheap method of explanation” 
(p. xlv), it must be emphasized that many river-names, far from going back 
to times out of mind, are merely fanciful creations of would-be scholars of 
former days. Similar conclusions are suggested by the section on Distribution 
of the various Types of Names. In many counties of England the names can 
be distinguished into pre-English, Early English, Back-formations ; 
Scandinavian names also occur and very rarely French ones. As to pre-Celtic 
names, Prof, Ekwall is not at all inclined to assume their existence to an 
appreciable extent. Since the present work provides for the first time a nearly 
complete etymological investigation of all the river-names in England, the 
author’s views on the subject cannot be disregarded easily, and one ought 
not to be surprised if the dogma of the high antiquity of stream-names were 
shaken altogether. Viewed in that light, the disappearance of some names of 
rivers and their replacing by new designations will appear quite natural and 
will be considered a normal process. One aspect, however, seems to have been 
overlooked by the author. In former times small streams and even insignificant 
rivulets had a much greater importance than nowadays. People travelled more 
by water than we do. Small boats and rafts were usual means of conveyance, 
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both for men and wares, on waterways which nobody would now consider 
navigable. On the other hand, rivers and streams were used as landmarks by 
travellers. The fords one had to pass, the junction of a river with another 
served as guides in one’s course. And this presupposed that rivers bore 
distinct names, On the importance of place-names along great lines of travel, 
in contrast with denominations referring to the environments of dwelling- 
places, see M. Olsen, Farms and Fanes of Ancient Norway (Oslo 1928), p. 19. 

After the Introduction, the main body of the work consists in an alphabetical 
dictionary of river-names, Under each article is found the course of the 
stream (1); the oldest form of the name (2); if necessary, the present 
pronunciation (3); an etymological inquiry about the origin of the designation 
(4). Only well-trained place-name students will realise the labour implied in 
collecting, sifting and identifying (both in texts, many of them unprinted, and 
topographically) the huge material comprised in the 481 pages of the volume. 
Still more, it requires the eye of a specialist to appreciate fully the progress 
which it means in comparison with all similar works. One may differ on many 
points with the author, have doubts about such or such etymological suggestion, 
but his material is always of unexceptionable value and his deductions, based 
on sound philological data, are characterised by an unimpeachable method. 
The book will prove highly suggestive to most Celtic and Germanic philologists, 
even if they are not interested in place-name study. 

‘he lists comprise not only a fairly complete catalogue of proper names of 
the rivers in England, but also mention many common nouns as OE pdl, éa, 
ONo 4, water, etc. which occur as elements in compounds. The discussion of 
the latter will prove extremely useful. It is often difficult to ascertain the real 
existence and exact meaning of such words, conscious ‘‘back-formations’’ 
being very frequent and not always recognizable as such. 

lt would be difficult, not to say impossible, to quote or discuss at length 
all the articles deserving special notice, or of exceptional interest from an 
historical or philological point of view. Many can be called simply excellent, 
e.g.. Alwent Beck, Ancholme, Avon, bréc, Churn, Cock Beck, Conder, Yeo, 
Mersey, Sence, Tweed, Winterborne (this means a winter-river, i.e. one that 
is always dry except in winter), &c. In numerous cases, though admiring the 
writer’s ingenuity, the reader will consider the explanation far-fetched and only 
half convincing. This is no fault of the author, his aim being to afford 
suggestions when possible, rather than to impart certitude. See Biddle, Bow- 
mont, Humber, Ure, etc. Apropos of Costa, it ought to be observed that Norw, 
kost, in the sense of food, board, is borrowed from Du. (or Low Germ.) kost, 
a word of Latin origin and quite distinct from Goth. kustus (Du. kust). Cald 
Beck reminds one of Caudebec in France (Seine-Infér.), which is of course 
Scandinavian, but might have influenced some English place-name, as perhaps 
Cod Beck, from older Cotesbec or Cottebec. — I am not at all convinced of 
the existence of an OE *gybb (p. 231, s.v. Kibble Ditch), the less since it is 
assumed to be cognate with Du. gubbelen, vomere, eructare. The latter cannot 
be considered apart from Fr. gober, to swallow, gobel, gobelet, tumbler, 
dégobiller, to vomit (Engl. gob, in various senses); the whole series is in all 
probability ultimately borrowed from the French. — The author is quite right 
in comparing Lipping, a river, with Du. Lippeloo, formerly Lippinclo (near 


Antwerp). But what of the German river Lippe? (Férstemann does not 


mention the name). In the environs of Antwerp too, the Rupel, a large 
tributary of the Scheldt, might bear a name cognate with Rippel, Rupill, 


zee 


variants of the name Ribble. There exists an old form Rupera or Rupena 
(Forst3. 645), but the place Rupelmonde (‘‘Rupel-mouth’’) is well evidenced 
with 1 from the XIlth century onwards. Jellinghaus suggests L. Germ. rupen 
“salices’ for the rup- names. I have no other explanation to propound, but 
it is not impossible that some connection existed between those various 
denominations, 


Liége, Jos. MAnsION. 


Studien zur Geschichte der Sprachphilosophie. Von O. FUNKE. 
Neujahrsblatter der Literarischen Gesellschaft Bern. Der neuen 
Folge sechstes Heft. Bern, A. Francke A. G. 1928. — 


Der erste Teil dieser Schrift ist dem englischen Sprachphilosophen Harris 
und seinem 1751 zuerst erschienenen Hermes or a Philosophical Inquiry 
Concerning Language and Universal Grammar gewidmet. Harris ver- 
vereinigt, wie sich aus Funkes eingehender Analyse ergibt, die Tendenz des 
18. Jahrhunderts zur Universal-Grammatik mit der Tendenz zu einer an 
die empirische Mannigfaltigkeit der Sprachen sich anlehnenden, individu- 
alisirenden Auffassung. Auf eine ausgedehnte Kenntnis der antiken und 
spateren Sprachwissenschaft sich stiitzend und in starker Anlehnung an 
Aristoteles baut Harris eine Lehre der Redeteile auf, die sich in mancher 
Hinsicht im Gegensatz zur grammatischer Tradition stellt. So wird z. B, die 
ibliche Unterordnung von Substantiv und Adjektiv unter die gemeinsame Art 
Nomen abgelehnt, indem das Adjektiv mit dem Verbum und Partizip 
zusammen als aftributive dem substantive gegeniibergestellt wird. Der Verf. 
fiigt seinem Referat des Hermes hie und da Bemerkungen an, die den Wert 
von Harris’ Anschauungen fiir die heutige Sprachwissenschaft und die innere 
Verwantschaft der Problemstellung darzutun bestimmt sind. An einigen Stellen 
scheint mir das dem englischen Sprachphilosophen gespendete Lob weniger 
angebracht, so S. 19, wo die Unterscheidung der Substantive in Bezeichnungen 
fiir natiirliche und fiir kiinstliche Dinge hervorgehoben wird. Sprachlich hat 
diese Unterscheidung kaum irgendeine anweisbare Bedeutung, da oft die 
Worte fiir natiirliche Dinge und Artefakte dieselben sind und auch dort wo 
sie sich unterscheiden die Differenz grammatisch nicht relevant ist. 

Dass Harris ,,richtig sieht, wenn er die mangelnde Geschlechtsbezeichnung 
beim Ausdruck fiir den Sprecher und Angesprochenen auf ein Niitzlich- 
keitsmoment zuriickfiihrt” (S. 21) scheint fraglich. Denn erstens geht diese 
Geschlechtsbezeichnung nicht jeder Sprache ab, zweitens ist ihr Fehlen unter 
Umstanden unzweckmassig, nl. wo es darauf ankommt zu unterscheiden und 
die Deixis nicht ausreicht. Verf. betont im Anschluss an Marty das Un- 
zureichende in der semantischen Abgrenzung der Redeteile, fiir Harris war 
das aber kein Anlass, die semantische Umschreibung der betr. Redeteile zu 
revidieren. Trotz ausdriicklicher Hervorhebung der Unzulanglichkeit des Ver- 
bums als Tatigkeitswort hat Harris es bei der semantischen Begrenzung 
dieser Redeteile bewenden lassen. Die Zweideutigkeit in  ,,substances, 
considered as substances” und in ,,attributes, considered as attributes” hat der 
Referent nicht beriihrt. 

Der zweite Teil behandelt die sprachphilosophischen Richtungen der Gegen- 
wart in den Landern deutschen Sprachgebietes. Verf. unterscheidet als 
Hauptstr6émungen die romantische ( Humboldt, Wundt, Cassirer ), die aes- 
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thetische (Croce, Vossler) und die empirisch-psychologische (Paul, Marty, 
Bihler ). Von den Grundanschauungen der letzteren aus bekampft er nament- 
lich den durch die »Romantiker” vertretenen Parallelismus, der in Cassirers 
Versuch, die innere Entwicklung des Geistes an dem dusseren Material der 
Sprache zu verfolgen, ihre neueste Auspragung erhalten hat. Funke stellt 
dem einheitlichen Ausgangspunkt der ,,romantischen” Richtung die dreifache 
Unterscheidung in lautliche, gedankliche und bildhafte Seite der Sprache 
gegeniiber, und tritt ein fiir die Selbstandigkeit des deskriptiven Gebietes der 
Bedeutungen, das sich nicht adaquat in der Sprache wiederspiegele. So beach- 
tenswert die Unterscheidung von Bedeutung und Ausdruck sein mag, so scheint 
sie sich doch am meisten zu eignen fiir dasjenige Forschungsgebiet, das gerade 
Marty die intensivste Férderung verdankt: die statisch-deskriptive Be- 
deutungslehre. Diese erfasst eben Bedeutungen, wie sie direkt, in der inneren 
Anschauung zuganglich sind; sie kann dabei von der sprachlichen Form der- 
selben absehen und zieht dieselbe ev. erst in zweiter Linie in Betracht. Dies 
wird aber anders, sobald man von der statischen Deskription auf das 
Historische iibergeht. Auf historischem Gebiet sind die Bedeutungen nur in 
der Sprache, durch sie hindurch zuganglich und damit ist die Methode der 
..Parallellitat” oder vielmehr der gegenseitigen Korrelativitat von Sprache und 
Bedeutung gegeben. Wenn man einmal voraussetzt, das dem sprachgeschicht- 
lichen Materia] immer und iiberall dieselben Bedeutungszusammenhange zu 
Grunde liegen, so kénnen die sprachlichen Data natiirlich nichts Neues iiber 
die Bedeutungssphaere lehren. Die Sprachgeschichte orientiert dann héchstens 
iiber die Entwicklung des Ausdrucks fiir die von vornherein vorhandenen 
Bedeutungen. Nun hat aber auch Marty zugegeben, dass dem Denken 
,»mit der Sprachschépfung ein grosser Dienst geleistet worden ist’. Da 
W undtund Cassirer die Entwicklung des Denkens nicht an die Sprache, 
sondern allgemeiner, an Symbcle kniipfen, so stehen sich ihre und die 
Martysche Richtung nur dann unversdhnlich gegeniiber wenn, wie es auch 
Funke zu tun scheint, die Divergenz der Forschungsrichtung zur Grund- 
auffassung der v6lligen Getrenntheit oder unterschiedslosen Einheit von 
Sprache und Denken verabsolutiert wird. Wo sich die deskriptive Methode den 
historischen Geisteserzeugnissen zuwendet, muss sie den Gesichtspunkt der 
korrelativen Entwicklung von Denken und Symbol iibernehmen. 

Die beiden Referate wirken sehr anregend. Man méchte wiinschen, dass der 
Verf. einmal seine Andeutungen iiber die gegenwartige auslandische 
Sprachphilosophie ausarbeite und mit dem bisher Vorliegenden zu einem 
synthetischen Ganzen vereinige. 


Amsterdam, - i). Pos: 


Der Petrarkismus in der Sprache der englischen Sonettdichter der 
Renaissance. Won H. K. Hasserxkuss. Inaugural-Dissertation zur 
Erlangung der Doktorwiirde. Miinster, 1927. Pp. 249. 


If we consider Mr. Hasselkuss’s essay merely in view of the requirements 
of a dissertation, we may praise the author for the considerable amount of 
knowledge he has assimilated, and judge him well-read enough for a doctor’s 
degree. However, his plan to give a complete survey of English and, conse- 
quently, of Continental. Petrarchism, from which the former was derived is a 
rather ambitious one in itself, and has proved too much so for a tyro like Mr. 
Hasselkuss. To begin with, he is too much beholden to previous writers on 
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the subject, whose passages he either gives in the original text or in abridged 
form. Secondly, the writers to whom he has recourse are not uniformly 
authoritative ; sometimes, as in the case of M. Piéri (author of a book on 
Pétrarque et Ronsard), they are in their turn little more than compilers, and 
not very reliable at that. Therefore we have little to learn from Mr. Hassel- 
kuss’s historical survey of Petrarchism and its most representative poets both 
in England and abroad. 

The second part of the dissertation, where an attempt is made at giving a 
sort of encyclopaedia of the motifs of the Petrarchan poets, could have yielded 
more interesting results, if the author had known how to choose among the 
poets from whom quotations had to be made. Now, while he has read his 
English sonneteers accurately enough, he is too imperfectly acquainted with 
the continental (chiefly the Italian) poets who were laid under contribution by 
the English. Of the Italian poets he considers chiefly, if not exclusively, three, 
Petrarca, Bembo, Tasso, taken as the exponents of the three chief moments 
of Italian Petrarchism. He misses all the minor versifiers who were no less 
popular than those; so that when he proceeds to give a list of images supposed 
to be found only in the English poets (p. 161 ff.), he establishes an entirely 
false presumption of originality on the part of these latter. Cariteo, Serafino, 
Tebaldeo, for instance, are passed over in silence; and nothing is heard of the 
Greek epigrammatists and the neo-Latin poets, for instance Marullus, who were 
responsible for most of the inventions which formed the stock-in-trade of the 
sonneteers. Consequently most motifs are not traced back to their source, or, 
worse still, are given a wrong paternity. Petrarca is resorted to with a 
frequency which does not.make for accuracy, and, in a research like the 
present one, accuracy is everything. For Mr. Hasselkuss does not satisfy 
himself with general statements: he tabulates results, supplies statistics and 
diagrams, in brief, affects the habit of a positive scientist. The book bristles 
with figures, and, alas, with misprints hardly less numerous than the figures. 
However, these latter must be looked upon with a certain leniency, in a work 
containing quotations in many foreign languages. 

As I was saying, the author has only an imperfect acquaintance with Italian 
poets apart from Petrarca. His knowledge of the minor versifiers of the 
Cinquecento is confined to three volumes of the Parnaso Italiano (printed in 
1812-16), where only an irrelevant representation of them is given. He seems 
to know nothing about the sonetto caudato, and wonders why Berni and others 
call their compositions sonnets. Among the others he quotes (p. 30) a 
mysterious Mattaccini, obviously meant for the sonetti mattaccini by A. Caro. 
Elsewhere Marcello Filosseno becomes unwarrantably Marcello tout court 
(p. 27), Lelio Capilupi becomes Calilupi, the title of Scéve’s dizains, Délie objet 
de plus haulte vertu is given (p. 46) as Délie ou objet de la plus haute vertu ; 
and so on. For lack of adequate preparation, the author occasionally commits 
himself to fantastic statements, as when (p. 23) he believes Chaucer derives 
from Petrarca commonplace expressions which both poets derived from French 
poetry; or when (p. 76) he sees an allusion to Dante in a contrast (occurring 
in Tofte’s Laura) between the Paradise in the face of the beloved and the 
Purgatory in her breast (see, instead, Scéve’s Délie, dizain 125, and E. 
Parturier’s note in the edition of the Société des textes francais modernes). 

When all is said, if on the one hand the most characteristic aspects of 
Petrarchism escape Mr. Hasselkuss’s attention, on the other his work remains 
a comparatively creditable one, considering the enormous output of sonnets 
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during the sixteenth century, and the difficulty of getting access to minor 


versifiers, now entirely forgotten, who were fashionable at the time. 


Liverpool, Mario Praz. 


Les Sonnets Elisabéthains, les sources et Vapport personnel. Par 
JANET G. Scorv. (Bibliothéque de la Revue de Littérature Comparée, 
t. LX). Paris, H. Champion, 1929. Pp. 343. 


Aspects of Elizabethan Imagery. By Euizapetu Hotes. Oxford, 
Blackwell, 1929. Pp. X + 134. 7/6. 


‘hese two studies integrate each other in analysing the development from 
Petrarchan imitation to metaphysical originality which took place in Elizabethan 
poetry, The method of approach is entirely different in the two authors. Miss 
Scott does not claim any originality in the design of her work: she follows 
in the track of Sir Sidney Lee’s Introduction to his Elizabethan Sonnets and 
of J. Vianey’s Pétrarquisme en France. Miss Holmes’s book is more subile 
and searching; she is perhaps not so safe in her general outlines as Miss 
Scott; but her analysis goes much deeper, and results in throwing light not 
only on the occasional sources, but also on the most intimate springs of 
Flizabethan imagery. Our knowledge of the culture of the Elizabethan 
sonneteers is made more exact by Miss Scott than it was before; but Miss 
Holmes leads us through the images to the very core of the poets’ inspiration. 
In one word, Miss Scott’s is the work of a scholar; Miss Holmes’s that of a 
critic, 

An attempt had been made by H. K. Hasselkuss in 1927 to trace the 
language of the Elizabethan sonneteers to its Petrarchan sources; the task, 
however, proved a too ambitious one for the insufficiently equipped author. 
Miss Scott, on the contrary, has both learning and discernment. She has read so 
many canzonieri of the 16th century as to be enabled to come to the conclusion 
that “La recherche des poémes analogues des sonnets pétrarquistes est toujours 
plus ou moins inutile, 4 moins qu’on ne tombe sur une source précise”. In most 
cases “le théme est dans lair et tout le monde le reproduit’’. She does not 
repeat Sir Sidney Lee’s or Mr. M. J. Wolff's error of describing as a source 
what is only a distant analogue at the utmost. Her criticism of Wolff’s 
Petrarkismus und Antipetrarkismus in Shakespeare’s Sonetten (Englische 
Studien 49) ought to be a warning to all students of Shakespearian sources. 
The result of Miss Scott’s researches is a work which supersedes whatever 
had been previously written on the subject. For every sonneteer she produces 
what biographical information is available, tries to identify the lady or ladies 
to whom the sonnets were addressed, gives a survey of the themes treated 
by the poet (along the lines of Vianey’s study), discusses the main sources 
(the full list of them being given in the Appendix), elicits the original elements, 
and concludes with remarks on the style and the metrical form. She does not 
add very much to what was known before, so far as the general import of 
foreign influence is concerned; but she sums up useful information scattered 
here and there in separate works of criticism and reviews, and corrects and 
increases our knowledge of details. Her conclusion is this: 


Il est vrai que l’influence italienne ne peut étre nettement séparée de l’influence francaise. 
La plupart des themes, le vocabulaire, et les concetti sont les mémes pour tous les 
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pays. Les quatorze vers du sonnet sont le don de I'Italie. L’habitude de grouper une 
série de sonnets sous un nom fictif de maitresse vient de la Pléiade. Sur ces deux 
petits points, nous avons des certitudes, mais il est plus difficile d’étre précis lorsqu’il 
s’agit des themes, Pourtant, si nous rencontrons parfois chez les Elizabéthains des 
pensées suggérées par la fuite du temps et de la beauté, nous pouvons étre surs que 
les poétes viennent de passer quelques heures dans la compagnie de Ronsard. C’est a 
lui que la poésie de la Renaissance doit ses meilleures piéces sur ces themes. La 
mince partie platonicienne des sonnets élisabéthains est probablement d’origine 
italienne plutét que francaise, tandis que les “‘baisers’’ et les piéces anacréontiques 
marquent particuliérement l’influence néo-latine et francaise. Par contre, les sonnets 
pastoraux sont plutét ‘“‘italiens’’. L’usage de termes de droit, exagéré comme il lest 
par quelques poétes élisabéthains, semble appartenir en propre aux Anglais. 


Such broad outlines can be accepted as good approximations. However, 
when we proceed to a closer study, we feel less certain. Take for instance the 
use of technical terms of law in Barnes. The idea of making Love and the 
poet plead before Reason is found in Petrarca; but the difference between 
the use of the motif in Petrarca and his imitators on one side and Barnes on 
the other is, according to Miss Scott, that only Barnes seems to introduce 
legal formulas into verse. Can we speak, then, of an English peculiarity in this 
case? But Luigi Groto had written the following poem before Barnes 
composed his sonnets : 


A duo begli occhi e a due chiome dorate 
Mi faceste (né pur so la cagione) 

E prender e legare e por prigione ; 

E senza altro processo apparecchiate 

Gia contra me pit sorti di martire; 

Né cid sol, ma di farmi ancor morire. 
Dunque le leggi qui non son servate, 

Tor non vuol dunque il giudice inumano 

Il constituto mio prima di piano. 

Qual giudice, voi dunque comandate 

Ch'io a voi venga, e qual reo spianti il mio errore, 
E sia notato in questa causa Amore, 

E (come vuol la legge) fuor mandate 
Ogn’ altro, si che alcun non sia presente 
Fuor che ‘l Notaio, il Giudice e ‘1 Nocente. 


As one can see from this instance, it is by no means easy to draw a Ie in 
such matters, and to say definitely: Here we come across a new characteistic; 
or: Here we are in the presence of a metaphysical poet ante litteram. Miss 
Holmes seems quite right in saying that “there is no discontinuity between 
the age of Shakespeare and that of the metaphysical poets”. But a further 
research might have led her to conclude that there is no discontinuity either 
between the Renaissance and the Middle Ages, and that, for instance, a 
passage like this of Chaucer (Troilus, Bk. III, st. 209), where Troilus is heard 
addressing the Day thus: 


What profrestow thi light here for to selle ? 
Go selle it hem that smale selys grave ; 
We wol the nought, us nedeth no day have — 


for the triviality of the metaphor anticipates Donne’s Sunne Rising. Miss 
Holmes starts her analysis of metaphysical elements with Lyly. For what we 


know, she might have started even from Wyatt. Are we not reminded of 
Donne while reading: 
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To cause accord or to aggre 

That man that hath his hert away, : 
If lyff lyveth there as men do say, 

duat he, hertles, should last on day 


Alyve, and not to torn to clay, 
It is impossible ! 


Yet Love, that all things doeth subdue, 
Whose power there may no liff eschew, 
Hath wrought in me, that I may rew 
These miracles to be so true, 

That are impossible. 


And if we continue our backward guest, we may as well include Petrarca 
among metaphysical poets, since he said: 


Talor m’assale in mezzo a’ tristi pianti 
Un dubbio, come posson queste membra 
Dallo spirito lor viver lontane. 

Ma rispondemi Amor: Non ti rimembra 
Che questo é privilegio degli amanti, 
Sciolti da tutte qualitadi umane ? 


Yes, “harmlesse lovers” wrought such “miracles” already in Petrarca’s time. 
But let us come hack to the Elizabethans. Miss Holmes calls our attention to 
a sonnet in Astrophel and Stella which “plays with ideas in Donne’s fashion, 
subtly and passionately at once”. It is the sonnet concluding with the well- 
known line: 

Deere, love me not, that you may love me more. 


But had not Guittone d’Arezzo used a similar quibble as early as the 13th 
century? 

.. poi che per amar m’odiate a morte 

Per disamar mi sarete amorosa. 


In that sonnet Sidney is a forerunner of Donne; in the following one he anti- 
cipates Crashaw: 


Oh teares, no teares, but shoures from beauties skies, 
Making those Lilies and those Roses growe, 


Oh honied sighs ‘that from that breast doe rise, 

Whose pants doe make unspilling Creame to flow, 

Oh plaints conserv'd in such a sugred phrase, 

That eloquence envies, and yet doth praise... 
Indeed, ‘‘Sidnzan showers of sweet discourse’, as Crashaw said, with whom 
this sonnet and the 102nd must have been favourites. Miss Holmes’s chapter 
on Chapman is one of the best of her book, though she does not seem to know 
that T. S. Eliot in his Sacred Wood, pp. 20-21, had already emphasized 
Chapman’s metaphysical character. She gives impressive illustrations of 
Chapman's kinship to Donne, and still she has not exhausted, in our opinion, 
what could be said on the subject. An image in the Tears of Peace reminds 
her of a passage of Donne’s Cross: 


As perchance, Carvers do not faces make, 
But that away, which hid them there, do take. 
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But this is what Michelangelo had said in a famous sonnet: 


Non ha l’ottimo artista alcun concetto 
Ch’un marmo solo in sé non circoscriva 
Co] suo soverchio, e solo a quello arriva 
La man, che ubbidisce all’ intelletto. 


Donne, of course, could not know of Michelangelo’s sonnets which were first 
printed in 1623. Shall we then conclude that metaphysical inspiration was in 
the air, or rather that, given certain premises, the human mind is likely to 
present the same or similar features? This seems the conclusion arrived at by 
Mr. Eliot in his Cambridge lectures on metaphysical poetry; and, accordingly, 
he spoke of three metaphysical periods in European poetry: a medieval period 
(following what Prof. Grierson and the present writer had written on the 
subject), a baroque period, and a modern period with Jules Laforgue as its 
chief representative. The researches of the last few years on the metaphysical 
element in literature suffer from the imperfect definition of what is metaphy- 
sical. The fashion for the word once started, enthusiasts are easily led to see 
a metaphysician in every writer, though, in practice, if we take Donne as a 
touchstone, we ought not to find it so difficult to distinguish between genuine 
and specious metapnysicality. Miss Holmes accepts Prof. Grierson’s definition; 
but even that definition is apt to cause misunderstandings. Eliot’s definition 
in his Clark lectures was: “I take as metaphysical poetry that in which what 
is ordinarily apprehensible only by thought is brought within the grasp of 
feeling, or that in which what is ordinarily only felt is transformed into thought 
without ceasing to be feeling. My examples have been Donne for the former 
and Crashaw for the latter.” Is this a working definition, | wonder? Some 
may say that the question is only one of quantity: metaphysical elements can 
be found in all, or in nearly all, the poets; it is their frequency that gives to 
poetry that peculiar flavour which we are agreed to call metaphysical. Others, 
perhaps with more reason, may maintain that it is a question of frame of mind, 
of slant: metaphysical poets are poets who see the world from a peculiar angle. 
If we agree with these latter, then no apparent similarity of metaphors will 
mislead us into seeing metaphysical sides in Lyly or Sidney. The uncertainty 
of the definition might have easily transformed Miss Holmes’s task into a 
wild goose chase; but her remarkable flair has rarely betrayed her. 

Miss Scott had not to deal with such an elusive entity as the metaphysical 
element: hers was a precise task, of ascertaining the debt of English sonneteers 
to foreign models. In one sole case, I think, she has failed in her undertaking. 
She has not noticed that Sidney, while he claims to be no pickpurse of another’s — 
wit, is actually deriving from Du Bellay’s ode Contre les Pétrarquistes. Du 
Bellay says there: 


Tay oublié l’art de Petrarquizer, 

Je veulx d’Amour franchement deviser, 

Sans vous flatter, et sans me deguizer: 
Ceulx qui font tant de plaintes, 

N’ont pas le quart d’une vraye amitié. 


The last two lines find a counterpart in Sidney’s sonnet 54: 
Because I breath not love to every one, 
Nor give each speech a full point of a grone, ; 
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Dumbe Swans, not chattering Pyes doe Lovers prove, 
They love indeede, who dare not say they love. 
And when Sidney, in the 28th sonnet, says: 


I begge no subject to use eloquence, 
Nor hidden waies to guide Philosophie 
Looke at my hands for no such quintessence — 


one recognizes at once Du Bellay’s passage: 


Quelque autre encor’ la terre dedaignant 

Va du tiers ciel les secrets enseignant, 

Et de l'Amour, ou il se va baignant, 
Tire une quinte essence. 


Du Bellay goes on to say: 


Noz bons Ayeulx, qui cest art demenoient, 

Pour en parler, Petrarque n’apprenoient, 

Ains franchement leur Dame entretenoient 
Sans fard ou couverture. 


This is manifestly echoed in Sidney’s first sonnet: 


I sought fit wordes, to paint the blackest face of woe, 
Studying inventions fine, her wittes to entertaine, 
Oft turning others leaves...... 


But wordes came halting out ; : Re 

Foole said My muse to mee, looke in thy heart and write. 
Among the English sonneteers utilized by Shakespeare, Miss Scott does not 
include Surrey. Still, while reading Surrey’s sonnet on Beauty: 


Brittle Beauty, that nature made so frail... 
I found it very close in outline to Shakespeare’s famous: 
The expense of spirit in a waste of shame... 


But who can claim completeness in a study of sources? Even if not complete, 
Miss Scott’s survey is the fullest we have up to the present date. 


Liverpool. Mario Praz. 


Collins. By H. W. Garrop. Pp. 123. Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press, 1928. 5/— net. 


Professor Garrod believes that the early eighteenth century love of “the 
Gothic” is the outcome of a literary boredom rather than of a life-giving 
enthusiasm for what the Attic taste had discarded. The “silent” feet that 
wished “to go To charnels and the house of woe” were weary of treading the 
- brightly lit drawing-room. Collins expressed a wish that “Gothic pride” and 
“Graecia’s graceful order” might be reconciled; and Thomas Warton called 
himself reproachfully “a truant from the classic page”. Collins in his early 
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volume, the volume that won the praise of his contemporaries, maintains that 
moralizing is the chief duty of poetry, even of love poetry; and Shakespeare 
is praised — for labour not his own. 

The failure of the later volume of Collins’ Odes (1747) to find approval, 
however, sufficiently shows that it ran counter to the prevailing taste. It 
illustrates what Joseph Warton says in the introduction to his poems (the 
introduction, it is probable, was originally intended for the joint volume of 
his own and Collins’ poems which had been projected), that invention 
and imagination are the chief faculties of a poet. So here the two friends set up 
as reformers, Imagination, that wild inmate of the brain that had been kept 
in a strait-waistcoat so long (had not Descartes called her “la folle du logis’’?) 
was made free of poetry again. 

Criticism has always been divided between Collins and Gray: it seems 
difficult to appreciate both. Professor Garrod, in an admirable passage, 
compares the two poets. Gray, in the Elegy, he says, attains perfection. Collins 
never attains perfection, he never quite succeeds in finding his own manner 
(except perhaps in the short How Sleep the Brave), but his poetry is full of 
suggestion of the unfulfilled. He must have felt that he could not offer what 
he had to give, for he afterwards destroyed all the copies of the Odes that 
he could lay hands on. In reading Gray, we may wonder at the achievement; 
in reading Collins, we may wonder at the excitement there is in living, 
warmly human imperfection. 

It is only after his death that Collins found recognition. Dr. Johnson said 
of him that he seemed to think that not to write prose was certainly to write 
poetry. But Wordsworth admired Collins, and Swinburne had nothing but 
praise for him. He finds “hardly a false note” in the Odes of 1747. Professor 
Garrod hears many! and he does not believe it is paying ‘homage due’ to the 
poet to give him indiscriminate praise. Therefore he gives a critical commentary 
on the earlier Odes and the Ode to Evening. And, strange to say, the poems 
do not suffer under the dissection; the Ode to Evening has never appeared 
finer to me than after reading this essay. It is hard to define the obscure 
excellence of the Ode on Thomson, Professor Garrod says in the last chapter. 
Obscure excellence, that is the term; it is the obscure excellence of Collins 
that the author has succeeded in bringing home. 


‘The Hague. A. C. E. VECHTMAN-VETH. 


Marcery-E. ELxincTon, Les relations de société entre l'Angle- 
terre et la France sous la Restauration (1814-1830). Bibliothéque de 
la Revue de Littérature Comparée, no. 56. Paris, Libr. anc. H. Cham- 
pion, 1929. 208 p. 30 fr. 


L’auteur s'est attaqué dans sa thése pour le doctorat d’Université 4 un sujet trés 
vaste qu'elle n’a pu qu’effleurer, comme elle le reconnait elle-méme (p.10), mais 
elle a réussi, malgré les difficultés provenant d’une documentation abondante 
qu'elle a dia restreindre et d’une composition un peu lache qu’explique 
la complexité du sujet, 4 faire un ouvrage d’ensemble dont les grandes 
lignes se dessinent nettement. Trois chapitres d'introduction nous renseignent 
sur l’état des rapports anglo-frangais jusqu’en 1820: la premiére Restauration 
améne en France une foule d’Anglais, heureux de voir ou de revoir la terre 
bouleversée par la Révolution, tant haie de Burke, et délivrée maintenant de 
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»l’ogre de Corse” (ch. Ier); Waterloo, aprés les Cent Jours, modifie les 
relations amicales, exaspére ,,ultras”’ et whigs, fait de l’armée de !’occupation, 
qui dure trois ans, et de Wellington les représentants de tous les maux, malgré 
Pexcellente tenue des troupes anglaises (ch. II); l'anglophobie s’empare des 
esprits en France: ,,ultras”, libéraux méme, le populaire, tous presque se 
détournent de la nation d’outre-Manche; en juillet 1822 on bombarde les 
acteurs anglais de gros sous et d’oranges, et Shakespeare est sifflé; parce 
qu'il est ,,un lieutenant de Wellington” (ch. III). 

De quelle facon des relations si tendues se changent-elles en une anglo- 
manie, et surtout, et mieux que cela, en une compréhension si juste, une attitude 
si confiante, une interpénétration tellement profonde que Miss Elkington croit 
pouvoir affirmer qu’elles préparent ,,l’entente cordiale”’ de 1904 (p. 196)... 
sans mentionner celle que nous voyons se développer actuellement A la 
Conférence de la Haye de 1929 et qu’elle n’a pas connue? 

Sept chapitres nous I’apprennent. Il y a tout un groupe d’émigrés, d’artistes, 
de savants, d’Anglais établis 4 Paris, qui ne demandent qu’a se rencontrer, 
a renouer des liens que la paix d’Amiens avait rendus possibles, état d’esprit 
dont la fondation du club de l'Union, cercle franco-anglais, et d’autres clubs, 
est la manifestation typique (ch. V). Il y a les rapports diplomatiques: 
Wellington qu’on estime malgré tout, les femmes des ambassadeurs, Lady 
Charles Stuart et Lady Granville, les Decazes, Chateaubriand, s’efforcant tous 
d’améliorer des rapports délicats (ch. IV). I] y a surtout les rapprochements 
entre libéraux et whigs (ch. VI et VII) dans leurs préoccupations, leurs 
admirations, leurs idées communes; deux femmes, Lady Morgan et Mme de 
Staél, se trouvent au milieu de ces esprits distingués qui s’appellent Lafayette, 
le baron Denon, Benjamin Constant, Brougham, Canning, Palmerston; deux 
livres de Lady Morgan (La France, 1817; France in 1829) et les Souvenirs 
du duc V. de Broglie, époux d’Albertine de Staél, sont encore de nos jours 
ce quil y a de plus digne de lecture pour qui veut connaitre ces groupes de 
politiques et d’intellectuels, oi le contact personnel jette les assises d’une 
entente plus compléte entre les deux peuples. Il y a aussi des rapports purement 
littéraires (ch. VIII): Scott, Byron, Thomas Moore sont accueillis et fétés en 
France; Miss Mary Clarke, qui sera Mme Mohl, a un salon, dont Miss M. E. 
Smith nous a montré les visiteurs; Shakespeare, ,,lieutenant de Wellington’, 
est réhabilité par le mariage de Berlioz avec son interpréte, Harriett Smithson 
(1833); tout le groupe de Délécluze, assidu 4 ses mercredis ou ses dimanches, 
fait une étude trés poussée de l’anglais, dont Stendhal profitera un jour pour 
collaborer 4 des magazines anglais aux époques d’impécuniosité. I] y a encore 
les voyages des Francais en Angleterre, qu’ils soient attirés par un Walter 
Scott, par la peinture, par le dandysme, les institutions constitutionnelles ou 
les liens du mariage (ch. X). 

Tout cela, ce sont des rapports sociaux entre intellectuels de tous les groupes 
de la haute ou de la bonne société; Miss Elkington ne nous renseigne pas sur 
les rapports entre Jacques Bonhomme, Gavroche, Joseph Prudhomme et John 
Bull, car pour cela elle aurait di entreprendre un dépouillement de journaux, 
de petites revues, de piéces du théatre populaire de troisiéme ordre, qui eiit 
demandé un travail formidable a part. Et elle ne nous apprend rien des rapports 
entre savants. Pourtant elle nous dit un mot sur les sentiments du peuple a 
iégard de l’Anglais (p. 25, 52, ch. IX, p. 191) pour peindre ensuite la psycho- 
logie de John Bull entrevue par ,,l’homme dans la rue” en France Gch IX ). 
Le ,,Goddam” de Beaumarchais et de Scribe, bizarre, spleenétique, prét a 
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se suicider les jours de ,,fog”, barbare et dissipateur, est un type dont la 
guerre mondiale nous a débarrassés. 

Une conclusion prudente, réservée clot le livre. Elle résume trés bien |’effort 
de ces seize années de relations personnelles, de sympathies de goiit, de com- 
munautés d’intéréts et elle montre le fruit qu’il a porté: une meilleure com- 
préhension de deux nations éloignées l’une de l’autre en 1814, et qui s’affron- 
tent indifférentes, hostiles, mais qui, grace au libéralisme et a la littérature, se 
sont rapprochées, si bien qu’en 1827 une fusion presque intime des esprits 
peut étre constatée. 

Car si la curiosité est pour beaucoup a4 la base de |’amitié naissante, le 
libéralisme et la littérature sont surtout les deux manifestations des esprits qui 
établissent un pont entre les deux nations. Les ,,ultras” détestent les whigs, 
qui trouvent un accueil empressé auprés de Mme de Staél, dés 1814; mais ce 
sont les libéraux qui l’emportent dans le travail imperceptible de rapprochement, 
aprés avoir protesté contre les baionnettes étrangéres, dans un effort lent et 
fécond, A partir de 1820. Confondus le plus souvent avec eux, les littérateurs 
et les artistes éclairent l’opinion: d’abord les survivants du XVIIle siécle, le 
baron Denon, Viennet, bienté6t surtout ceux qui annoncent le romantisme : 
Stendhal, Délécluze, Duvergier de Hauranne et leurs ainés: Benjamin Con- 
stant, Mme de Staél, les de Broglie. Certes, ce sont les Anglais avant tout 
qui vont apporter en France les graines d’ot germera la bonne entente, et 
Lady Morgan, si remuante,:si enthousiaste—— un peu béte et gobeuse peut- 
étre 1) — en est la plus typique représentante. Mais d’autre part ce sont les 
Frangais, moins curieux de visiter |’étranger (p. 172, n. 1), qui donnent a ces 
germes le temps de se développer en leur offrant un terrain propice, préparé 
par des idées larges du libéralisme, politique aussi bien que religieux, protestant 
trés souvent, déiste ou athée aussi. Chose curieuse: le livre de Miss Elkington 
met en avant surtout deux femmes comme intermédiaires entre les deux pays: 
Lady Morgan et Madame de Staél a cété d’Amédée Pichot et de son 
Voyage (1825). 

Il sera inutile de dire que je me borne 4 résumer les grandes lignes du livre 
et 4 dégager sa valeur. II y a 14 beaucoup d’anecdotes amusantes, savoureuses; 
tout un grouillement de personnes intéressantes ou falotes (p. 54, 90, 102, 122, 
124, 132); des coins d’une société abolie (p. 18, 19, 23, 176)2). Il n’y a la 
presque aucune allusion a l’heure présente, mais on pense & la Rhénanie encore 
occupée et surtout 4 ceux qui doivent établir un nouveau pont, a E. R. Curtius, 
a Nobiling, 4 Romain Rolland ou 4 Edmond Jaloux. 


Amsterdam. K. R. GALLAs. 


1) Voir la supposition amusante de M. Emile Henriot, stendhalien (Le Temps, 24.5.1929), 
d’aprés laquelle Beyle aurait mystifié celle qu'un classique qu'elle invente met A cdté de 
Stendhal et de Schlegel (p. 120; excusez du peu!). 


2) Quelques erreurs a relever: p. 37, 1. 7 en remontant, lire une oasis; p. 97, n. 1, 1. 5 lire 
savoir; p. 119, 1. 8 en remontant, lire Dittmer; a l'index la date de l'art. de M. F. Baldensperger 
(1903) est fausse; elle est juste (1905) a la page 163, note. Et Merville, cité p. 164, ne serait- 
ce pas Mélesville dont ca doit étre une de ses 341 piéces, que personne ne lit plus? Les paroles 
qu'un classique est censé diriger contre Lady Morgan (p.120) sont emprunteés 4 un poéme 
de Viennet, Epitre aux Muses sur les Romantiques parue dans le Mercure du XIXe siécle 
du 15 avril 1824 (v. P. Martino, Préface a I'éd. de Stendhal, Racine ef Shakespeare, Paris, 
Champion, 1925, I, p. CIX). 


a, 4 
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The Actor in Dickens. By J. B. van AMERONGEN. [Amsterdam 
diss.] London, Cecil Palmer. 1926. 7/6. 


It is often forgotten that Dickens narrowly escaped becoming a professional 
actor. In the standard lives by Forster and Dibelius, but little is said on the 
subject. Mr. van Amerongen has done valuable service in collecting and 
arranging all the material, and one is surprised to find how much this material 
is and how much he has made of it. The subject — the effect of the theatre 
on Dickens — is divided into two: the effect seen in Dickens’ life, i. e. as actor 
and public reader; and that seen in his novels; while there is an interchapter 
on the stage in Dickens’ play-going days which, if not the most relevant part 
of the book, is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the period. 

All his life Dickens was passionately attached to the theatre. As a child he 
acted in family theatricals; at eight he wrote a play; when a clerk in Doctors’ 
Commons he went to the theatre nightly, not only for pleasure but to study the 
actors; he used to practise hours a day; he made an appointment with a Covent 
Garden manager for a trial but was prevented by illness, and only his success 
shortly after as a reporter decided him for literature. “See how near I was to 
another life,” he wrote to Forster, with almost a sigh of regret. He continued 
to hanker after the stage, took every chance to act in theatricals got up by him- 
self for private performance or for important charities. He and his “splendid 
strollers’’ — they included John Forster, Canon Ainger (as he afterwards 
became), and Wilkie Collins — toured the country for charities more than once 
and twice played before the Queen. Dickens was at once the manager who, by 
his earnestness, thoroughness in preparation, and extraordinary vitality, was the 
life and soul of the performance, and the actor of the chief parts, which, as 
might be expected from his novels, were usually comic ones, like Captain 
Bobadil and Falstaff. “Dickens was glorious as Bobadil. He literally floated in 
braggadocio,” wrote a contemporary. 

Dickens’ histrionic gift found scope too in the public readings from his 
works, in which he did not so much read about, as represent, the characters. 
His extraordinary effectiveness in these performances is attested on all hands. 
When he did Bob Cratchit, “he simply took off his own head and put on 
Bob’s.” Macready the great actor declared that the murder of Nancy from 
Oliver Twist was “two Macbeths,” and at one of the readings of the scene “a 
gentleman rose in the stalls and exclaimed against Dickens for daring to read 
the scene before ladies” (40). The successes were not cheaply won. “The 
getting up of one of his stories for public recitation cost him three months very 
hard work, before giving an experimental lecture of Doctor Marigold he had 
gone through the whole two hundred times, and he practised new readings 
every day for two or three hours. If the lecture began at eight, he was in the 
hall by half past six, ready to dress, to familiarise himself with the place 
beforehand, and to see that everything ‘was in order” (39). And the readings 
ultimately killed him. The changes cited by Van Amerongen — excisions 
and additions made by Dickens in the text of the novel — show how Dickens 
heightened the dramatic or humorous effects for platform presentation. The 
uproarious laughter of an audience even sometimes made him extemporise 


“gags” (47). The actor had got the upper-hand. 


But we are chiefly interested in the influence all this had on the novels ; for 
after all they are Dickens to us. To this about a third of the dissertation is 
devoted and these 100 pages contain much useful material. It might, I think, 
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have been more clearly classified here and there and some of the subjects, for 
example the effect of the theatre on Dickens’ treatment of plot (205), more 
fully worked out. Some salient examples are omitted. As an instance of dram- 
atic parallelism, surely the thunderstorm in which Jonas Chuzzlewit murders 
Montague Tigg was well worth mentioning. The stage-direction style would 
have been best illustrated by the passage from Little Dorrit quoted by Dibelius 
(395). These should at least have been mentioned. The absurd manner of Miss 
Twinkleton, grotesques like Miss Mowcher, and the facetious waiters, I should 
classify under stage farce influence. And the very interesting fact has escaped 
the author (as far as I can see, for there is no index, which is a curious want 
in a scientific work) that Dickens took Sam Weller from the stage, viz., from 
Sam Vale, the Surrey low comedy actor, whose Wellerisms, as we should now 
call them, in The Boarding House, were tricks of current slang round about 
1828, when Dickens was haunting the theatres. 

The dissertation has the rare quality of being interesting as well as 
scientific, and it is written in excellent English. 


Groningen. J. A. FALCONER. 
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